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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

It was my original intention that the following treatise 
'^ should be included in the third part of my " History of 
Early Christiim Literature/' However, it grew under 
my hands to such an extent that I now publish it in a 
sepai-ate volume. It must form the first of a few other 
treatises on the subject of Introduction to the New 
Testament which will appear shortly, for some of the 
cardinal problems of this branch of Biblical study are 
still far from being set in so clear a light as to permit 
, of their being dismissed in a short essay. 

The genuine epistles of St. Paul, the writings of St. 
Luke, and the history of Eusebius are the pillars of 
primitive Christian history. This fact has not yet been 
suflSciently recognised in the case of the Lukan writings ; 
partly because critics are convinced that these writings 
are not to be assigned to St. Luke. And yet, even if 
they were right in their supposition, the importance of 
the Acts of the Apostles at least still remains funda- 
mental. However, I hope to have shown in the following 
pages that critics have gone astray in this question, and 
that the traditional view holds good. "Hie Lukan 
writings thus recover their own excelling value as 

b 



vi AUTHORS PREFACE . 

historical authorities ; for they are written by a Greek 
who was a fellow worker of St. Paul, and compcuiied 
with Mark, Silas, Philip, and James the brother of the 
Lord. 

Ten years ago, in the preface to the first volume of the 
second part of my " History of Christian Literature,^ 
I stated that the criticism of the sources of primitive 
Christianity was gradually returning to the traditional 
standpoints. My friends have taken offence at this 
statement of mine, although I 'had already in part 
established its truth. I now offer them a new proof, 
and I beg for their impartial criticism. With my 
opponents, on the other hand, my statement has fared 
much more sadly. I saw myself suddenly brought for- 
ward as a witness to testify that in historical criticism 
we are returning to the conservative point of view. I 
am not responsible for this misapprehension of my 
position ; indeed, in that very preface I took care to 
guard myself against it — as it seems, to no purpose. Let 
me, therefore, now express my absolute conviction that 
historical criticism teaches us ever more clearly that 
many traditional positions are untenable and must give 
place to new and startling discoveries. We do, of 
course, recover something of the old ground, in that we 
can now more accurately circumscribe the home and the 
time of the formation of the most primitive and funda- 
mental Christian tradition. We can now assert that 
dv/rvng the years 30-70 a.D., and on the soil qfj^alestine 
— more particularly in Jerusalem — this tradition as a 
whole took the essential form which it presents in its 
later development, and that the only other factor which 
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has played an important part in this formation is the 
influence of Phrygia and Asia, with their populations so 
strongly intermixed with Jewish elements. This result 
of research is becoming clearer day by day, and is 
steadily replacing the earlier ** critical" hypothesis which 
assumes that the fundamental development of Christian 
tradition extended over a period of some one hundred 
years, and that in its formation the whole Diaspora 
played a part as important as that of the Holy Land 
and its primitive churches. 

In regard to the chronological framework, the majority 
of the leading personages who are named, and the scene 
of action, the report of ancient tradition stands firm ; 
but when we proceed further — Le.j when we attempt to 
realise historical situations — we are thrown back upon 
our own groping judgment, and are often unable to 
accept the conceptions and explanations of the primitive 
annalists. Indeed, the problems which present them- 
selves are rendered the more difficult by the shortening 
of the period of fundamental development and by the 
weight which, must be assigned to the testimony of 
persons who still belong to the first generation. If, for 
instance, St. Luke and not some other unknown com- 
piler is the author of the third gospel and the Acts, 
we are then left with a psychological and historical 
problem of extraordinary difficulty — scarcely less diffi- 
cult, indeed, than that which the author of the fourth 
gospel presents when he includes in his narrative both 
the Miracle at Cana and the Final Discourses. 

The method which I have followed in this book is 
little in accord with the impressionalism that is the 
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ruling fashion in the Biblical criticism of to-day. I am 
also far from wishing to commend it in every case ; but 
the problem before us — ^whether the author of the so- 
called "we"" sections is identical with the author of 
the whole work — can be really mastered by a method 
which comprises close and detailed examination and 
discussion of vocabulary and style. It is possible to 
carry this examination further than I have done — for 
instance, one might investigate the use of Xeyeiv and 
XaXeiv or of avv and fUTa in the *' we'' sections and 
in the whole work — ^with always the same result, namely, 
that the author of both is one and the same person. 

A. H. 

Beblin, May 17, 1906. 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 

I HAVE looked through this book with a view to its 
translation into English. I have corrected it in a 
few places, and have amplified the last Appendix 
(St. Luke and St. John). Otherwise the book remains 
unaltered. I gladly seize the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to the English scholars Hawkins, Hobart, 
and Plummer for all that I have learnt from their 
works. 

A, H, 
Beblin, Jcmuary 10, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INVESTIGATION 

The great historical work, which has come down to us 
in two parts, the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, is anonymous, but the unanimous report of 
ecclesiastical tradition, which ascribes it to an author 
Luke by name, can be traced back to the middle of the 
second century. In fact, there is no justifiable reason for 
doubting that Justin already regarded the third gospel 
as the work of St. Luke («Dial." 103). Indeed, a 
further step backwards is permissible; for those who 
first formed the collection of four gospels — and this was 
done before the middle of the second century, perhaps 
long before — gave this gospel the inscription KATA 
AOTKAN. It is therefore probable that Marcion, who 
assailed the other gospels while he accepted and edited 
the third gospel, was already acquainted with the name 
Luke as the name of its author. This, however, does 
not admit of stringent proof,^ and one must therefore 

1 In proof of Mardon's knowledge of the name of Luke we may 
bring forward the fact that Marcion in his text of Col. iv. 14 has 
erased the words 6 iarphs 6 hrfainrr6s^ and thus seems to hare had 
some interest in St. Luke (he could not have been a physician, for 

A 



2 LUKE THE PHYSICIAN 

rest satisfied with the knowledge that the Lukan author- 
ship has been universally accepted since the years 
140-160 A.D. 

Of necessity the gospel which begins with a prologue 
must have contained in its title the name of its author. 
If St. Luke was not the author, then the real author'^s 
name must have been purposely suppressed either when 
the book was combined with the three other gospels or 
at some previous time. Such a suppression or substitu. 
tion of names is, of course, quite possible, yet the 
hypothesis of its occurrence is by no means simple. 
Anonymous compilations in the course of tradition 
easily acquire some determining name, and it is easy to 
imagine an author writing under a pseudonym ; but in 
the case of a writing determined by a prologue and a 
dedication we require some very definite reasons for a 
substitution of names, especially when this is supposed 
to occur only one generation after the date of publica- 
tion.^ 

That the " Luke '' whose name is so closely connected 
with the third gospel and the Acts is the Luke mentioned 
in the Pauline epistles has never been questioned. 

care of the body is irreligious) ; but we may not build much upon 
this. If Iren. III. i. depends upon the authority of Papias, the latter 
also described the third gospel as Lukan ; but the source of IrensBUs* 
information is uncertain. 

1 The substituted name ought to be that of some recognised 
authority. But " Luke" was not this, so far as we know. On this 
very account, ever since the end of the second century these historical 
writings were carefully brought into such close connection with the 
Apostle St. Paul that the name <*Luke" lost all importance. The 
name, therefore, was not authoritative enough at that time. 
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According to these epistles (Col. iv. 14 ; Philem. 24 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), he was (1) a Hellene by birth,* (2) a 
physician,^ (3) a companion of St. Paul, (4) a fellow- 
worker with St. Paul.' This Luke is first mentioned in 
those epistles of the Apostle which were composed in 
Rome (or Caesarea ?), but this does not exclude the con- 
jecture that he came into connection with St. Paul at an 
earlier period. It is not, however, probable that he was 
with the Apostle at the time of the composition of the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans; for in this case we should expect some 
mention of his name. It is therefore improbable that 
he was personally, or at all events intimately, acquainted 
with the Christian communities of Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Rome (before St. Paul visited that city).* Accord- 
ing to 2 Tim. iv. 11, he continued to the end in the 
company of the Apostle, while Demas, Crescens, and 
Titus had left him. 

1 Compare Col. iv. 10 flf. with iv. 12 ff. 

2 And also the physician of St. Paul ; for this is implied in the 
words AovKas 6 iarphs 6 ikyamrrSs. As "the beloved 8on*'="my 
son," so also the beloved physician == my physician. St. Paul would 
not have given such emphasis to the special profession of his 
companion in travel if he himself had not derived benefit there 
from. 

8 This follows from Philemon 24, where Luke — together with Mark 
Aristarchus, and Demas — ^is described by the Apostle as "my 
synergos.'* He thus shared in the work of the mission. On the 
other hand, he is never mentioned as a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul 
like Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) and Epaphras (Philem. 23) ; he therefore 
lived in freedom in Bome. 

4 No conclusions may be drawn from Galatians and Philippians, 
because St. Paul in these epistles makes no mention of individuals 
who send greeting. 
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The report of tradition concerning St. Luke, apart 
from these references to him in the writings of St. 
Paul, is probably not altogether imtrustworthy, though 
it will not here claim our attention. One statement, 
however, deserves to be regarded as specially reliable.^ 
Both Eusebius^ and the ancient " Argumentum evangelii 
secundum Lucan"*' agree in describing him as a native 
of Antioch. The style of the language used by both 
authorities is the same (Aovxa^ to fiep yipo^ &v r&v ait^ 
^Aimoxsia^, t^v iinaTijfirfv B^ larpo^, rä TrXewrra 
awyerfovoo^ tS> IlavXd^, Koi roh XotTroJ? Se ov irapipyoa^ 
T&v aTToaroX&v a)fiiXrf/c<i}<; — ^^ Lucas Syrus natione An- 
tiochensis, arte medicus discipulus apostolorum, postea 
Paulum secutus''); but Eusebius is scarcely dependent 
upon the "Argumentum," since he defines the relations of 
St. Luke with the original Apostles more accurately 
than the latter. Rather we are here compelled to 
assume a common source, which must therefore be of 
very early date.® The fact that this record tells us 

1 The "Argumentum evangelii secundum Lucan," which belongs at 
the latest to the beginning of the third century (Corssen., " Monarch- 
ianische Prologe. Texte u. Unters." Bd. 16, 1, s. 7 flf.), asserts that he 
remained unmarried, that he died seventy-four years old in Bithynia, 
and that he composed his gospel in Achaia. This is probably correct. 
Tne statement that St. Luke was one of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord is quite untrustworthy. 

2 " Hist. Ecc." iii. 4, 6. 

8 See also Julius Africanus (" Mai. Nova. Patr. Bibl." IV. 1, p. 270) : 
6 8i AovKus rh iJilv yivos h.irh t^s ßooffi^vrjs 'Ayrtox^ias ^v. It is not 
quite certain that these words— together with the following account 
that St. Luke was better acquainted with Greek science than with 

Hebrew go back to Africanus. We may have here only the words 

of Eusebius. 
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nothing of the place of composition, but simply fixes 
St. Luke^s native city, speaks in favour of its relia- 
bility ; for in ancient times we find that a famous roan^s 
place of origin is generally noted, while records of the 
places where he composed his writings are much more 
rare. Nor can we assign any weight to a late tradition 
found in the pseudo-Clementine " Recognitions " (x. 71), 
that the Theophilus to whom St. Luke addressed his 
work was the principal citizen of Antioch; for this 
report could have been easily manufactured from a 
combination of the prologue of the third gospel with 
the tradition that St. Luke was a native of Antioch. 
The latter tradition, however, could scarcely have arisen 
from the Acts itself; for though it is evident, as we 
shall see later, that this book has a special interest in 
Antioch, this interest is nevertheless not so directly 
expressed as to lead at once to the conclusion that the 
author was a native of Antioch.^ And since the tradi- 
tion seems to have no ulterior motive it may well pass 
for trustworthy. 

Can it be possible that Luke the Greek physician of 
Antioch, the companion and fellow-worker of St. Paul, 
composed the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles ? " If the gospel were the only writing 
ascribed to his authorship,'' writes a recent critic,^ we 
should probably raise no objection against this record 

^ It is, however, possible that the noteworthy gloss in Acts xi. 28 
(<rurtirTpafin4pe»p iificov) already presupposes the tradition that St. Luke 
was an Antiochean. The supposition is not, however, necessary. 

» J. Weiss, " Die Schriften des N, T.*s, das Lukas-Evang.,*' 1906, 
s. 378. 
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of ancient tradition ; for we have no sufficient reasons 
for asserting that a disciple of St. Paul could not have 
composed this work." The difficulty, therefore, is 
assumed to lie in the Acts of the AposÜes. This book 
must be subjected to a separate and stringent examina- 
tion — so the critics demand ; but this examination, so 
they say, is already completed, and has led to the certain 
conclusion that tradition here is in the wrong — the 
Acts cannot have been composed by a companion and 
fellow- worker of St. Paul. This is the judgment of 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Overbeck, Hansrath, Weiz- 
säcker, Wendt, Schürer, Pfleiderer, von Soden, Spitta, 
Jülicher, J. Weiss, Knopf, Clemen, and others, following 
the lead of Königsmann, De Wette, Baur, and Zeller. 
In spite of the opposition of Credner,^ B. Weiss, 
Klostermann, Zahn, Renan, Hobart, Ramsay, Hawkins, 
Plummer, Vogel, Blass, and others, the indefensibility 
of the tradition is regarded as being so clearly estab- 
lished' that nowadays it is thought scarcely worth 
while to reprove this indefensibility, or even to notice 
the arguments of conservative opponents.^ Indeed, 

1 Credner, " Einleit. in d. N. T." i. s. 153 f . : " There is no sufficient 
reason for throwing doubt, with De Wette, upon the unanimous 
tradition of the Church which makes Luke the author of our gospel ; 
at least the way that faults in the Church are reproved by this 
author does not justify such doubts. He was at all events of the 
Pauline school, and for several years a companion of St. Paul — ^the 
supposition that the ' we * sections belong to a diary from another 
hand, which he has incorporated in his work, is disproved by the 
homogeneity of vocabulary and style throughout the book ; this of 
itself is enough to prove the indefensibility of those doubts, which 
are not at all removed by a change of names." 

a I have indicated my attitude towards this problem in the year 
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it seems that there exists a disposition to ignore 
the fact that such arguments still exist. Jülicher 
(Introduction, 447 ff.) feels compelled to regard the 
ascription of the book to St. Luke as a ^romantic 
ideal." ^ So quickly does criticism forget its true 
function, with such bigoted obstinacy does it cling to 
its hypotheses.^ 

And yet we find that even critics, in spite of their 
verdict, have actually made, and are still making, 

1892 (" Texte u. Unters." Bd. 8, H. 4, s. 37 ff.). Since that date my 
continued studies have rendered it possible for me to speak more 
positively. 

1 On the contrary, Plummer (" Commentary on St. Luke,'* p. xii.) 
writes : <' It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that nothing in 
Biblical criticism is more certain than the statement that the author 
of the Acts was a companion of St. Paul." This, of course, is sa3ring 
too much, but the exaggeration is nearer the truth than Jttlicher's 
opinion. 

2 Even criticism has for generations its freaks and fancies. Very 
often one notices that, when some comprehensive critical theory has 
been in fashion for a long time and then has been refuted, particular 
fragments thereof still cling obstinately to men's minds although 
they have no intellectual basis. The critical school of Baur, in 
order to prove that the name Luke in connection with these writings 
was a forgery, used only one argument — i,e., the work is not Pauline 
but conciliatory in its tendency, hence it belongs to a late period in 
the second century. Baur's method is now demolished ; and yet some 
planks of his critical structure still float upon the surfiice of the 
devastating flood. Seeing how one critic trustfully rests upon the 
authority of another, we may congratulate ourselves that some 
accident has prevented Scholten's hypothesis — that the third gospel 
and the Acts have different authors — ^from finding its way into the 
great stream of criticism and so becoming a dogma in these days. 
This might very easily have happened, for a difference in the author- 
ship of the third gospel and the Acts can be alleged with much more 
plausible reasons than a difference in the authorship of the Acts as a 
whole and the " we " sections. 
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considerable strides towards a compromise with tradi- 
tion. Certain passages are found in the Acts where the 
author introduces himself into the narrative with the 
word " we.^ The more than rash hypothesis that this 
"we^ is a literary forgery has been renounced long 
ago,^ and nowadays scarcely a voice is raised even 
against the hypothesis that this "we'' proceeds from 
the pen of St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul.* 

We hear no more of those theories that would assign 
the authorship of these sections to Timothy or Titus 
or Silas, or some other companion of St. Paul. Indeed, 
the compromise goes still further: passages of con- 
siderable length in those chapters of the second part 
of the Acts in which the '* we'' does not occur must 
now be regarded as proceeding from St. Luke. The 
critics are not, of course, agreed on this point, but it is 
quite clear that there is a growing tendency to assign 
the greater part of chapters xvi.-xxviii. (and even of 
chapters xi.-xv.) to the Lukan source.* But — say the 

1 So Schrader, B. Bauer, Havet; so also the assumption, com- 
mended by Overbeck, that the " we " is, as a rule, authentic, but has 
been forged in some places by the author of the complete work. 
Neither has Zeller*s theory— that the author allowed the ^'we" to 
stand in order that he might pass for a companion of the Apostle — so 
far as I know, found any champions in these days. 

2 Jülicher speaks on this point with hesitation (Introd. 447 ff,) ; 
according to him the hypothesis that St. Luke is the author of the 
** we *' sections can only be regarded as probable ; so also Weizsäcker. 
Holtzmann, for example (" Einleii," 1892, s. 396), has given a distinct 
vote for St. Luke. 

8 It is certain that the "we '* record, if it was a source of the Acts, 
does not coincide only with the sum of those verses in which the 
" we " occurs ; it must have been more extensive. 
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critics — this must not be regarded as anything more 
than a source of the whole work.^ Some anonymous 
writer, the author of the gospel, has used this excellent 
and most valuable source for the second part of his 
historical work, transforming it somewhat to suit his 
own purposes. If it be at once objected that it is 
improbable that so practised a writer should not have 
removed the " we ^ which he found in his source, it is 
answered that it is no less strange that an author 
should introduce himself abruptly, in the midst of his 
narrative, with an indefinite " we,^ and should then fall 
back again into narrative in the third person, only to 
appear afresh just as abruptly in the first person. The 
paradox in either case is not, of course, equally great, and 
it is mere perversity to describe the two hypotheses as 
equally diflicult. The author who wrote in the first 
instance for the "excellent^ Theophilus was not 
unknown to his correspondent. If he, then, in the 
midst of his text introduced himself with a *^ we,'' 
after "he had begun his book wUh an " /'^ (chap. i. 1), 
Theophilus would at once know where he was; it 
would scarcely be fresh news to him that the man who 
dedicated his book to him was once himself a com- 
panion of St. Paul. Under these circumstances the 
literary fault of neglecting to make special mention of 

i It does not seem to have been realised how precarious the whole 
hypothesis becomes if we (e,g,^ with Pfleiderer and von Soden) assign 
almost all in chapters zi., ziil., xiv. , xyi.-xxyiii. to this source. There 
then remains for the anonymous writer to Theophilus, the author of 
the gospel, only the substructure of the Acts, the history of the 
mission in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
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this fact at the right place ^ would be quite pardon- 
able ; indeed, one might say that this modest expedient 
for introducing oneself into the course of one's narrative 
is entirely in harmony with the general objectivity of 
our author's style throughout his history. If, on the 
other hand, the author was not a companion of St. Paul 
and yet allowed this " we '' to appear so abruptly in his 
narrative, the negligence is so great that it is difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that the author was influenced 
by some motive that was not altogether honourable 
(so Zeller). Such motives, of course, may possibly have 
existed, so that we may not at present accept the 
hypothesis of very insignificant negligence in prefer- 
ence to one of much greater negligence — it is, indeed 
often the improbable that really happens — but we are 
nevertheless bound to lay our finger upon a difficulty 
which it is usual to pass over far too cursorily.^ 

1 We must notice besides that the author of the Acts is upon other 
occasions careless in introducing persons. In zvii. 5 he speaks of a 
certain Jason as if he were already known. The introduction of 
Sosthenes in zviii 17 is awkward, and still more awkward that of 
two exorcists out of the number of the seven sons of ^va inxix. 16. 
It is not at once clear why Gains and Aristarchus are mentioned at 
aU in xix. 29 ; Weiss and others ingeniously conjecture that they 
formed the author's authority for his narrative. Also in xix. 23 
Alexander is very feebly brought upon the scene of action. In- 
stances in which other writers use " we " abruptly in the course of 
their narrative because they are copying the writing of an eye- 
witness have been sought for in the whole literature of the world. 
Some few have been discovered, and these not exactly analogous to 
the instance in point. 

2 Benan presents the correct view ("Die Apostel," German 
edition, s. 10) : " One might perhaps understand such negligence 
[allowing the "we** to stand] in some clumsy compilation ; but the 
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There are accordingly two literary difficulties in which 
" criticism " is involved, and which are not so easily 
disposed of— first, that the author of this book, who 
otherwise shows himself a skilful writer, carried over 
into long passages of his narrative an uncorrected 
" we ^ from one of his sources, and thus, xfolem aid 
nolens^ has given the impression that he was an eye- 
witness ; next, that in the course of a few decades his 
name was forgotten by tradition and was replaced by 
the name of the author of the source, although the 
real author had never in his book mentioned this name, 
and although, so far as we know, this name was not 
one that carried any special authority. Two literary 
paradoxes at once — ^this is rather too much ! 

Where, then, lie the difficulties which absolutely for- 
bid us to follow tradition and to accept St. Luke as the 
author of the Acts ? According to the critical view 
they are twofold. The critics hold it for impossible 
that a companion of the Apostle St. Paul should have 
said and should have refrained from saying about him 
what is now found and not found in the Acts, and they 
hold it for just as incredible that a man who lived in 
the apostolic age could have given the account which 
this author gives of the Apostles and the early history 
of the Church at Jerusalem. They point, moreover, to 
several instances of unevenness and want of clearness in 
the author^s presentation of his facts, and, besides, to 

third gospel and the Acts form a work which is very well composed. 
. . . We could not understand an editor committing so glaring an 
error , . . the author is the same person as he who has used the 
* we * in several places." 
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many historical blunders. The question is thus one which 
belongs to the sphere of the higher historical criticism. 
In the face of these objections we must first investigate 
whether the " lower ^ criticism does not make the 
identity of the authorship of the Acts and the " we "^ 
source so evident that the *' higher^ criticism must 
hold its peace, and next we must find out whether the 
difficulties which higher criticism professes to find do 
not vanish with a franker and wider appreciation of the 
actual circumstances. I must refrain from entering 
closely into the truly pitiful history of the criticism of 
the Acts ; but in the following investigation I hope that 
I shall not be found to have overlooked anything of 
importance. 

If we test what we know of St. Luke (vide p. 8) by 
the historical work which bears his name, we obtain the 
following results : (1) St. Luke is never mentioned in 
the Acts, which is just what we should expect if he 
himself was the author of the book. On the other 
hand, Aristarchus is mentioned three times — ^the man 
who is named with St. Luke in the epistles of St. Paul ! 
What reason, then, can we give for the omission of St. 
Luke's name in the Acts ? ^ (2) St. Luke was a Greek 

1 The mention of Aristarchus in the Acts maybe at once employed 
as a not inconsiderable argument for its Lukan origin. In the 
Pauline epistles he appears twice (only in greetings), and that in 
company with St, Luke. The Acts makes no mention of so important 
a companion of St. Paul as Titus, and yet it mentions Aristarchus, 
and that twice 1 The latter of these references shows that St. Paul 
on his last voyage had, besides Aristarchus, only one companion, 
namely, the author of the Acts (or of the " we *' account, which hypo- 
thesis must be for the moment left open). Who, then, was this 
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by birth. — ^The gospel and the Acts show — there is, 
indeed, no need of a proof — ^that they were composed not 
by a Jew by birth, but by a Greek.^ (8) St Luke was a 
physician, and thus belonged to the middle or higher 
plane of contemporary culture. — To this plane we are 
directed not only by the prologue of the gospel, but 
by the literary standard attained in the whole work. 
The man who could compose speeches like those of St. 
Paul in the Acts — to mention only the most important 
point — who also possessed gifts of style and narrative 
like those of this writer, who knew so well how much to 
say and could so well arrange his material in accordance 
with the purpose of his work, this man possessed the 
higher culture in rich measure. But there is a still 
more striking coincidence : it is as good as certain 
from the subject-matter, and more especially fi*om the 
style, of this great work that its author was a physician 
by profession. Of course, in making such a statement 
one still exposes oneself to the scorn of the critics,* and 

author? Scarcely Demas, though he too is not mentioned in the 
Acts, of whom it is, however, said in 2 Tim. iv. 10 that "he loved 
this present world.*' 

1 Whether the author was a Jewish proselyte before he became a 
Christian cannot be definitely decided. No conclusion can be drawn 
from his mention of proselytes in the Acts. His masterly knowledge 
of the Greek Bible can well have been gained when he had become a 
Christian, ol ßdpßapoi in xxviii. 2^ 4 is in itself sufficient evidence 
of his Greek origin. 

* Jülicher, Introd., s. 407 f. : *• The discovery that the Act«, and 
here and there also the gospel, but more particularly the '* we *' sections, 
are so full of medical technical terms as to afford strong reasons for 
suspecting the authorship of St. Luke the physician, will have little 
weight with those who perceive the elementary nature of these terms. 
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yet the arguments which are alleged in its support are 
simply convincing. These would have had much more 
influence if the man who devoted his life to the task of 
proving from the work itself the medical profession of 
its author had not gone too far with his evidence and 
had not brought forward much that has neither force nor 
value. Accordingly his book ^ has had quite the opposite 
effect to that he intended, especially with those who 
have read it cursorily. Those, however, who have 
studied it carefully will, I think, find it impossible 
to escape the conclusion^ that the question here is 
not one of merely accidental linguistic colouring, but 
that this great historical work was composed by a writer 
who either was a physician or was quite intimately 
acquainted with medical language and science. And, 
indeed, this conclusion holds good not only for the " we " 
sections, but for the whole work. While I refer the 
reader to my special treatment of this question in 
Appendix I., may I here specially mention the following 
points which have escaped the notice even of Hobai*t ? 

Must we because of 1 Thess. y. 3 infer that St. Paul was a 
gynaecologist ? " 

1 Hobart, **The Medical Language of St. Luke. A Proof from 
Internal Evidence that * the Gospel according to St. Luke * and 'the 
Acts of the Apostles * were written by the same Person, and that the 
Writer was a Medical Man" (Dublin, 1882, 306 pp.). Compare also 
Campbell, " Crit. Studies in St. Luke's Gospel, its Demonology and 
Ebionitism " (Edinburgh, 1891). 

2 So Zahn and Hawkins. I subscribe to the words of Zahn 
(** Einleit.*' ii. s. 427) : "Hobart has proved for every one who can 
at all appreciate proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man 
practised in the scientific language of Greek medicine — in short, a 
Chreek physician,^* 
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In the *' we^' sections, as is well known, the author dis- 
tinguishes very carefully between the ** we ^ and St Paul. 
Wherever he possibly can do so he modestly allows the 
^^ we ^ to fall into the background and gives St. Paul 
the honour, and thus the " we "" here and there par- 
takes of a somewhat shadowy character, and we are 
often left in doubt how far the narrator was an eye- 
witness. In chap, xxviii. 8-10 he, however, writes as 
follows : iyivero rov iraripa rov üimKiov irvperok icaX 
Bva€VT€pi<p avvexp/jL€Pov KoraKeurffai, irpo^ hv ö UoSXo? 
eureXjffoiv kcu Trpoaev^dfievo^, hriOel^ rä^ X^'ipo^ airr^ 
Idaaro avrov. tovtov Be yevofiivov teal ot "Koiirol oi iv r^ 
vi^aqi expvT€^ aaOevela^ irpoai^fyxpvTo fcal iffepairevopTO, 
ot Kal TToKXaU Ti/iai9 MßMfjaav '^fia^. In this narrative, 
which is also noteworthy for the precise medical defini« 
tion irvperoh teal Bvaevrepujiy ^ we are struck by the 
concluding words: ^^zve were honoured with many 
honours.^ It follows that the numerous sick folk (we 

i The plural wvptrol (here only in the K. T.) in combination with 
dysentery describes the illness with an accuracy which we can 
scarcely imagine in a layman. Besides, Hobart shows that 9w4x*vBm 
also is used in the technical sense (pp. 3 f ). In illustration of the 
plural wvptrot Hobart has coUected instances from Hippocrates, 
Aretseus, and Galen. With m/pcrotr xal Bvtrtmpl^ he compares : Hip- 
pocr. " Judicat." 55 : Hcois &y iF roh wvp^rots r& itra Km^Brj rovrdoivi fiii 
\v$4yros rod wvperov naPTJyou h^dyKti^ \^i 8' iK rmv fiFW aJfia fv^w ^ 
Bvtr^yr^piri ivtytyofidvri, X.o. 66 : Xöci B^ «al infp€rhs ^ 9v(r§yr€pifi, 
Hippocr. ^'Prsedic*' 104: at ivvtrrtpUu ihv wvptr^ h^f V ^v^criy. 
Hippocr. ** Aer." 283 : rod yap B4p*ot Zvff€¥r*pi<u re iroAXal ifiwiirrovffiy 
«cU . . . wvptroL Hippocr. " Epid." 1056 : X^ti Ji ical wvp^rhs xai 
Butrtyrepifi &ycu oB^mis, Z,c. 1207 : 6 *EptffroXdov BvfftvrtptKhs iy4if€ro 
jccü irvpcr^f clx«. If.O, 1247 : iivdyicif rod B4p€os wvprrobs iftls Kal 
6pBaX4i(as Kid Bvv^rr^plas ylyttrBai, 
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hear nothing of any who were ** possessed '^) were healed 
not only by St. Paul, but also by his companion, the 
writer of the narrative. If St. Paul had been the sole 
agent upon this occc^ion, the author would not have 
written simply idepairevovro^ but would have added trrro 
IlavXjov. This undefined idepairevovro prepares, as it 
were, the way for the ij/^a? which follows. Now of 
course it can be objected that the author need not 
therefore have been a regular physician ; he could, like 
St. Paul, have healed by means of prayer. We cannot 
with certainty refute this objection, but taken in con- 
nection with the exact description of the illness it has 
not much force. Faith-healers are seldom wont to 
trouble themselves about the real nature of an illness. 
The author was certainly no professional philosopher, 
nor a rhetorician or advocate ^ — with all these profes- 
sions his acquaintance is only that of a man of culture. 
In matters of navigation he only shows the lively 
interest of the average Greek. If, then, we would classify 
the man, who certainly belonged to some liberal profes- 
sion, all indications seem to point to his having been a 
physician. Moreover, I would here draw attention to 
another point. Just as the author at the end of his 

1 Philosophical reflections or demonstrations, dialectical proofs, 
&c., are not his business. In respect to the latter, St. Luke shows a 
self-restraint which is strange in an educated Greek. Of interest in and 
knowledge of literature there are only faint traces ; these things, at 
all events, formed no essential element in the mental life of the 
author. In legal matters alone his interest seems strongly marked ; 
these, however, both in the gospel and the Acts, are closely bound 
up with the general aim of the work, nor does St. Luke even here 
betray special technical knowledge. 
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great historical work clearly and yet unconsciously 
declares himself a physician, so also in a passage towards 
the beginning he employs a medical metaphor — ^at the 
o(Hnmencement of his description of the preaching of 
Jesus (I omit for the moment the consideration of the 
prologue). He is here the only evangelist who puts 
into the mouth of our Lord the words (chap. iv. S3), 
irdvrc^ ipelre fioi rrjv irapaßoXrjv ravrrjv' larpif depd' 
irevarov aeavrov. The incident is in itself striking ; but 
it is still more striking when one perceives that the words 
do not fit into the context, but are, as it were, forced into 
it {cf. Vogel, ** Charakteristik des Lukas,'' 1899, s. 28 : 
** The manner in which the proverb is introduced can 
scarcely be regarded as happy ''). We may well believe 
that om* author was better acquednted with the proverb 
than was our Lord, and that he could scarcely have re- 
ceived it from tradition, at least in its present form and 
context. It is, in fact, an anticipation of St. Mark xv. 
31 : a\Xot/9 Itroxrei/^ iavrov oif Bvvarcu a&aai (see also 
St. Luke xxiii. 35, St. Matthew xxvii. 42), and is 
especially characteristic of the disposition of the unbe- 
lieving Jewish people towards Jesus at the end of His 
ministry, though it is quite out of place at the begin- 
ning. The thought finds an evident parallel in Galen 
(" Comm.'' iv. 9 ; " Epid.'' vi. [xvii. B. 161]) : ixfnjv rov 
larpop iavTOv irp&rov iaadai ro avfiirrtofia Kal o&ra»9 
hfi^x^ipelv eripox/i Oepaireveiv, 

(4) St. Luke was a companion of St. Paul. — In the 
Acts, from chapter xvi. to the end of the work, the author 
throughout long stretches of his narrative concerning 
St. Paul writes as an eye-witness (using a ** we "). The 
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objection, which has been already mentioned, that he 
is here using foreign material and has either carelessly 
or of set purpose allowed the "we" to stand, will 
be investigated in the next chapter. The most natural 
conclusion is that behind this " we ^ stands the author 
of the whole work. There is yet another circum- 
stance which supports such a conclusion. We notice 
that the author of this work begins by laying for 
himself a broad foundation and seems to set himself 
the task of describing the victorious progress of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome through the opera- 
tion of the mighty power of God indwelling in the 
Apostles, and that yet in the last quarter of his book 
he loses himself in the history of St. Paul, and herein 
seems utterly to forget his aim in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the final voyage. Who, if not one who was a 
companion of St. Paul, can be regarded as responsible for 
what we must describe as a glaring fault in the com- 
position of a work of this kindT^EvenTn a companion 
of the Apostle such a fault is sufficiently astounding, 
but in a later writer of high literary gifts, personally 
unacquainted with St. Paul, it is absolutely unintelli- 
gible. And, further, it has been already noticed (p. 8) 
that St. Luke was probably not with St. Paul when the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans were written, and that he was not per- 
sonally, or at all events not intimately, acquainted with 
the Churches of Thessalonica and Corinth. Turning to 
the Acts, we find no " we ^ either in the passages which 
deal with Thessalonica or in those dealing with 
Corinth. On the other hand, we have evidence to show 
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that St. Luke was in Rome with St. Paul, and accord- 
ingly in this city we fall in with the author of the Acts 
(or of the "we^ sections) in the company of the 
Apostle, with whom he had made the voyage thither. 
Finally, wherever St. Luke is mentioned in the Pauline 
epistles St. Mark is mentioned with him. We should 
therefore expect that the author of the third gospel 
and the Acts would show himself intimately acquainted 
with St. Mark. Now we find that he has incorporated 
practically the whole gospel of St. Mark into his own 
gospel, and is so far acquainted with that evangelist 
that he is actually able to tell us the name of his 
mother^s maid-servant ! 

(5) St. Luke was not only a companion but also a 
fellow-worker with St. PauL — ^The author of the Acts 
writes (chapter xvi. 10) : on TrpoaKekkrp'cu rffia^ 6 deo^ 
evcuyyeXiacurdai avrov^, and (chapter xvi. 13) : icaßlaav 
T€9 iKcCKovii€v Tofe aweSßovaai,'^ yupai^iv. He also, 
with St. Paul, was therefore a missionary preacher.^ 

^ This fact becomes still more clear from the consideration of the 
great discourses scattered throughout the Acts. Such discourses 
(especiaUy those of chapters, ziü. and xtü.) can only have been com- 
posed by a missionary practised in the work of evangelisation. To 
learn that this missionary was a disciple of St. Paul it suffices to 
read but one passage (chapter züi. 38 f.) : yvwrhv ttrro» 6ft7if, Uri iih *Ii}<rov 
Xpi<rrov 6fitv &*p€<ris afiapri&y icar oy/^AAcT at [^tcal"] i,irh irdyro»y &v oIk 
ifivv4\drtrt iv y6ft^ Mufjcius bucouwBriucu i¥ to^t^ was 6 wiffrtiuif BiKaiovrcu 
{of, also the discourse at Miletus, zz. 28 : ... rV iiucXrifflay rod ecov 
^y ircpiiroi4<raro 9Ul rov aludros rov iBlov), Whether St. Paul's doctrine 
is here correctly reproduced or whether theologumena are to be 
found in the book which differ from those of the Pauline theology is 
a matter of indifference — he who wrote this passage was a near 
disciple of St. Paul. The relative Paulinismof the author of the 
Acts — and this is all we need establish— can be proved from his 
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(6) St. Luke was most probably a native of Antioch. — 
In the Acts the author never describes himself as an 

vocabulary (c/. Hawkins, "Horae Synopticae," 1899. pp. 154 ff.). It 
will suffice for our purpose to neglect the much more numerous 
coincidences in vocabubury between the ten Pauline epistles and the 
Acts, and to draw our instances from the gospel alone : 

St. Matt, and St. Paul have twenty-nine words in common which 
are not to be found elsewhere in the gospels, St. Mark and St. Paul 
have twenty such words in common, St. John and St. Paul seventeen 
words ; St. Luke (gospel) and St. Paul, however, have eighty-four 
such words in common which are not to be found elsewhere in the 
gospels. 

St. Paul and St. Matt. : iuca$ap<rlaf &K^paios, iitpa<rla, ä/Mf &fi4piftPos, 
ityarXripovPy iLvdyrrictSf iir^voi^i, 1iuyfiari(fiyf 5^Aos, inrSs, i\a^p6s^ 
ij^aipuvy iirlffififioSy KtpafjLeis, pLÖpioiy fJMp6s, yiKos, 6Briy6it oivpfiSSf 6Kvrip6s, 
tiXtoSy iffxiX-fi, 6^fi\7ifiat wapticrSs, ir\ariv€iy, rd<f>0Sf y^evBofidprus, &paioi 
(thus only four verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Mark : itßßd, ^AoXa^fiy, afjtdpTfifjtaf itroartpuif, h^po^ 
cipTi, ax^tpowoiriroSy cipTjye^eiv, i^avrris, i^opöcativ, tißKaipetVy e^crx^/**''» 
^94a$y ir€pnp4p€tVf wpoKufißdkciPy rpoffKapr^ptiWy wt&pwffiSj <rvvoiiro9v4\(rKUVy 
Tp6fios, iiroU7ff$aty 6<rr'fipri<n5 (thus ten verbs). 

St. Paul and St. John ; hfarpi^^iv, auf4px^<r9euy SiSoktJs, i\€vO€povy, 
EWtip, *lffpa7i\flT7is, fiaiyfBaiy bZoiropCay Sjuws, twKoVy hayJiy ntapativBii" 
aBaiy wtpiToii-fiy injA^s, »rfö'ty, ffvrfiBfMy i^vxoi (thus five verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Luke (gospel) : &Si}Aos, al^vl^iosy oXxßo.\vTii^iv^ 
hfairiVy hvaKplvfiVy h,vaKi€iVy waHfiwtiy, &y<(i}ros, iLpraTcSBofia, &rrairo- 
Kplv€<rBaiy iurrUeicBcu, &yTi\afißivc<rBai, &irei0^s, Äiroirpr^rrciv, &iroAo- 
yeitrBcUj 2pa, iiporpiaVy iL<r<pd\€iay ikTeviCdy, ftroirof, ßiuTtK6sy^ 5€iCT<Jy, 
5<o77^AA€ti', diaipeiv, di€pfjLriP€^€ip, Z6yfia, ivypdipiaBai, Mo^os, ivKaKclv^ 
klwKOffriW^tVy i^ovffid(€iyy ixaivdvy iiravairaiteffBai, Mx^^^t ipyouriay 
fvyfjrfjSy ifpiffrdvouy ri^vxdC^u'i KordytiVy Karo^iovaBaiy Kvr^vBvv^iVy 
Kwniix^'iVy Kiv^vvtiuVy KparaiovaBaty Kvpii{t€iVy fiiBniy fiiBiardvaty ficB^- 
o'K€(r0ai, fJifpisy fi€Taii96vMy fi'firpa, olKovofiia, birraffla, 6<ri6rnSy i^^ytov, 
^aylsy TovoirXlat iravoupyia, irAijpo^opciv, TpefffiörriSy irpoK6irruVy ffiyay, 
aKoicfiv, cirovBaiaSy ffreTpos, a'uyayTiKt^ißdvta'Baif <rvv€<rBUtv, (rwtvZoKUVy 
trvvKaBl^fiVy ovveXuVy ffwox'hi cw^x^^P**"» (rotr^ptop, (nro<rTp4<puVy 6ir»' 
irtd(ftv, 6ar4prifiay ipSpos, <pp6tnfitris, x^P^C^*''^<'^h X'V*'*'®*'''» +aA/i(Jt, Among 
these there are no less than forty-nine verbs which are found 
only in St. Luke and St. Paul and not in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
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Antiocheaii (for we need not pay attention to the gloss 
chap, xi.28 — vide supra, p. 6, note 1, and "Sitzungsber.d. 
K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch.,'' April 6, 1899), but the 
book nevertheless shows a distinct affinity to this city. 
When reading the first part of the Acts the conscien- 
tious historian in some passages breathes freely and feels 
firm ground under his feet. Every time thai this happens 
(chap. xii. excepted) he finds himself in Antioch or con- 
cemed with a narrative which points his attention to thai 
city. This happens for the first time in the account of the 
choice of the Seven (chap. vi.). The names of these seven 
Hellenists are all given, but only in the case of one of 
them — and that not Stephen, as might be expected — 
are we told his native place : *' Nicholas, a proselyte of 
Antioch.*" And, moreover, the whole account dis- 
tinctly points towards Antioch ; for the choice of the 
Seven, with all its attendant circumstances, is narrated 
because of St. Stephen ; the history of Stephen leads 
on to the persecution, the persecution to the dispersion, 
the dispersion to the mission, the mission to the plant- 
ing of Christianity in Antioch, which city forthwith 
becomes, as it were, a second Jerusalem. This is the 
whole gist of chap. xi. 19 ff : ol fikv ohf Sui<rrraphne; 
airb T^5 0\l^(a^ rrj^ yevofiipfi^ iirl Sreipdv^ 8irj\0op 60)9 

St. John. We may, then, speak without hesitation of a lexical affinity 
between St. Paul and the gospel of St Luke— even when, as is the case 
here, we neglect the Acts, in which thirty-three of the eighty-four words 
are also found, besides many others which this book has in common 
with St. Paul (Colossians and Ephesians in particular show a close 
affinity to the vocabulary of the Acts). After St. Luke the next 
nearest of the evangelists to St. Paul is St. Mark, but there is a wide 
gap between him and St. Luke. 
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foivlicr)^ real Kwrpov Koi ^Atniox^ia^, firjSepl XaXovvre^ 
TOP Xoyov el fii} fiovov ^lovSaioi^. ^aav Si tiv€^ ef avT&v 
avSpe^ Kvnpuii koI Kvptjvatoi, oinve^ iKOovre^ ek 
^AvTiox^^v iKoKow Ka\ irpb^ tov9 ^EXkrjva^, evayyeXM' 
^Ofievoi TOP Kvpiov ^Irjaovp. koX ^p ;^€tp tcvpiov /Lter* 
avT&v, iroXv^ re apidpxi^ 6 Tnarevaa^ hriarpe^ev cttI 
Tov Kvpiov. Certainly this interest in Antioch is 
intelligible merely from the actual course of events ; ^ 
but the record that those who first preached to the 
Grentiks in that city were men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
presupposes local information. Also the verses which 
follow (chap. xi. 22-27) give us many similar details of 
information (among others that in Antioch the be- 
lievers in Jesus were first called Christians). The 
continuation of the story in chap. xiii. 1 f. is of a 
similar character. Here the five prophets and teachers 
of the Antiochean Church are enumerated. By the 
phrase Kark rrjv oiaav iKKXrjalav they are definitely 
distinguished from the prophets which had come to 
Antioch from Jerusalem (chap. xi. 27). The enumera- 
tion of all five by name (and especially the distinguish- 
ing additions to the names) could have been interesting 
only to Antiocheans, or can be explained only from the 
interest it had for an Antiochean writer ; for Symeon, 
sumamed Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, who 
had been brought up with Herod theTetrarch, remained 

i One ought not, however, to forget that the Church of Antioch 
plays no part in the epistles of St. Paul — is, indeed, only once men- 
tioned {Ga\, ii. 11), though, of course, on a most important occasion. 
The emphasis with which this Church is mentioned in the Acts is 
not, therefore, to be explained simply from the facts themselves. 
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obscure people.^ The great missionary journey of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas (chap. xiii. s.) appears as an 
Antiochean undertaking ; in Antioch (xv. 9) the burning 
question concerning circumcision is brought to a crisis 
by the Church in this city, which sends its representa- 
tives to the council at Jerusalem. Compare, moreover, 
chap. xiv. 26 (ek ^Avriox^uiv odev f^cav irapaZetoixhoi, 
ry x^^'^^ '^^^ ^^^ ^*^ '^^ cfTfov h hrXijptoaav^ chap. 
XV. 23 (tcarä ttip ^Avri&xi^iav Koi Svplav fcal KiXixiap)^ 
chap. XV. 35 (notice fierä eripwv iroXK&Vf which has no 
parallel in any other part of the book), and the men- 
tion of Antioch in chap, xviii. 23.* All these instances 
surely permit the conclusion that the testimony of the 
Acts is not only not opposed to the tradition that its 
author was a native of Antioch, but even admirably 
accommodates itself thereto. The book does not, indeed, 
suggest that its author was a member of the Church in 
Antioch (nor is this asserted by tradition), but that he 
took special interest in, and had special knowledge of, 
the affairs of that community. Negative grounds in 

^ No Cypriote is mentioned by name, though the Antiochean 
Church is said to have been founded by men of Cyprus and Cyrene. 
But in chap. zxi. 16 (a " we" section) Mnason,a Cypriote, with whom 
St. Paul and his companion lodged in Jerusalem is described as an 
old disciple having intimate relations with the brethren of Caesarea. 
May he not perhaps have been the Cypriote missionary of Antioch ? 
This would well explain the interest which St. Luke takes in him. 
At all events, according to chap. xiii. 1, the Cypriote missionary of 
Antioch had left that community when Barnabas and Saul were sent 
thither, whUe the missionary from Cyrene still remained. 

2 Let it be mentioned, only by the way, that Wellhausen dcFcribes 
the <rvfjnp»pla of St. Luke xv. 25 (here only in the New Testament) 
as an Antiochean musical instrument. I do not, of course, know what 
grounds he has for this assertion. 
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support of tradition are also to be found both in the 
gospel and the Acts. — The author is certainly not a 
native of Palestine, nor does he write for natives of that 
district, for he has no clear understanding of the geo- 
graphical relations of Palestine (see the gospel); 
-neither does he write for Macedonians (see Acts xvi. 11). 
On the other hand, in addition to Antioch and the 
coastland of Phoenicia and Palestine (especially 
Caesarea), he knows Asia well (see Ramsay on this 
point). To Jerusalem he came as a stranger; nor 
does it appear how long he abode there (chap. xxi. 
16, 17).^ 

(7) The time of the composition of this great 
historical work has been fixed (" Chronologie," Bd. I. s. 
246 ff.) without reference to the question of authorship. 
It is limited to the years 78-93 a.d. The book must 
have been written before the persecution of Domitian, 
before the epistles of St. Paul had been widely 
circulated, before the name "Christians'* had firmly 
established itself in Christian phraseology (seel Peter and 
the Ignatian epistles), before the canonising of the idea 
eKKkqcia (see below), before the use of the word fidfyrv^ in 
the special sense of " martyr,'^ but some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.^ The tradition that the 

i Local information concerning Jerusalem is given in Acts L 12, 
Acts iii. 2, 10. See also St. Luke xziv. 13. It should not be over- 
looked that the force of the typical discourse at Nazareth, with 
which the author of the gospel begins his presentation of the teaching 
of our Lord, culminates in the mention of Kaaman the Syrian, This 
discourse begins with a medical metaphor and closes with a reference 
to the Syrian who was preferred to the Chosen People. Can this be 
accidental ? 

2 The time of Josephus need not be taken into consideration ; for 
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author was a companion of St. Paul fits in with this 
hypothesis. He (fould thus have been a man of fifty or 
sixty years of age when he wrote his book. 

So far, then, it seems that the result of our investi- 
gation is that, according to all the rules of criticism, the 
tradition of the Lukan authorship is in a great measure 
accredited. We have by no means confined ourselves to 
the " we ^ sections, but have taken into equal considera- 
tion practically all parts of the work. 

Nevertheless we must still ask ourselves the questions, 
(1) Whether the " we " sections (with greater or smaller 
context) cannot be separated as a source from the rest 
of the Acts ? ^ (2) Whether the subject-matter of the 
Acts (more especially of chaps, i.-xii., xv.) does not 
oppose insuperable difficulties to the hypothesis that 
the book is the work of St. Luke ? 

the theory that the author of the Acts had read that historian is 
quite baseless. From St. Luke xzi. 32 it conclusively follows that 
we must not go beyond the time of Domitian. Wellhausen, of course, 
asserts that this utterance, simply taken from St. Mark, no longer 
suits the situation of St. Luke. That, however, is just the question. 
The arguments adduced above — we may notice also that ol iyioi as 
term, tectm, for Christians, though use»! four times by St. Luke, is 
plainly dying out — make it seem absolutely impossible to push 
forward the composition of the gospel and the Acts into the second 
century. Indeed, in the face of these arguments it is to me very 
improbable that the date was much later than 80 A.D. He who 
assigns the work to 80 A.D. will about hit the mark. 

1 In this case the considerations which seem to fovour St. Luke's 
authorship of the whole work must be accounted as due to accident 
— an hypothesis which is, indeed, difficult enough. 



CHAPTER II 

SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF THE SO-CALLED "WE" 
ACCOUNT OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

It has been often stated and often proved that the 
*^ we'' sections in vocabulary, in syntax, and in style 
are most intimately bound up with the whole work, 
and that this work itself (including the gospel), 
in spite of all diversity in its parts, is distinguished 
by a grand unity of literai*y form.^ Klostermann ^ 
has given a splendid demonstration of this unity, 
dealing more particularly with the ^^we" sections. 
B. Weiss, in his concise, instructive commentary (1893), 
has done the best work in demonstrating the literary 
unity of the whole work. Vogel also ("Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas," S Aufl., 1899) has made admirable 
contributions to the treatment of the subject. Finally 
Hawkins ("Horae S3moptic8e,'' 1899), after a yet more 
cai*eful and minute investigation, has proved the 
identity of the author of the "we" sections with 

1 Strongly emphasised by Zeller, "Die Apostelgeschichte," 
1854. 
« "Vindici8B Lucanae," 1866. 
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the author of the whole work. But all this valuable 
labour has not attained its purpose because it was not 
accurate nor detailed enough and because it seemed to 
prove too much.^ Seeing that the prologue of the 
gospel, and still more the relation of this book to the 
gospel of St. Mark, show clearly that the gospel depends 
upon written sources, and seeing that it is therefore a 
priori probaUe that similar sources lie behind the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is obvious that a general proof that 
the whole work forms a literary whole is quite irrelevant 
to the question concerning sources. In every case — i.e., 
in every considerable passage — ^it must be found out 
whether, in spite of traits which betray the pen of the 
author of the whole work, an earlier source is not 
employed. Happily we possess the gospel of St. Mark, 
and therefore in respect to a source of considerable 
content we are in a position to ascertain the manner 
in which the author of the whole work has em- 
ployed it. 

Before, however, we enter upon a linguistic investiga- 
tion of the problem presented by the '* we " sections we 
must by comparison discover the relationship in which 
the facts related in the " we" sections and the interests 
of their author stand to those of the author of the whole 
work. 

The narrative of the " we " sections runs somewhat as 
follows : 



1 This is not true of Hawkins. The valuable work of this scholar 
is not so widely known as it deserves. 
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I. Sojourn and Woek of Evangelisation in Philippi 
(xvi. 10-17) 

a. A vision in Troas, which causes us to migrate to 
Europe. 

b. A list of halting-places on the journey from Troas 
to Philippi. 

c. We proceed on the Sabbath day to the Jewish 
place of prayer (this place of prayer is the scene of the 
activity of the evangelists, of whom the narrator is one — 
he is not a mere companion). 

d. The conversion and baptism of Lydia, the purple 
seller of Thyatira, a Jewish proselyte, together with all 
her house. 

e. We are constrained by Lydia to lodge with her. 

f. The exorcism by St. Paul of the " spirit '^ of a 
female ventriloquist, a slave who was exploited ^ a 
prophetess by her masters. This ** spirit ^ had recog- 
nised the evangelists {TlavXjov koI rjyAsi)^ and had 
described them as messengers of the Most High Grod 
which preach the " Way of Salvation." 

II. Sojourn and Acttvity in Troas 
(xx. 6 [4]-16) 

a. A notice concerning the companions of St. Paul. 

6. The journey from Philippi to Troas, with exact 
dates. 

c. An assembly of the Church (object in the first place 
KXdaai apTov) in the upper story of a house, which lasts 



I 
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from evening to midnight — ^indeed, even mitil dawn» 
St. Paul is the preacher; the narrator appears as a 
listener with the rest.^ 

d. A youthful listener, Eutychus, overcome by sleep, 
falls down from the upper story. He is called back to 
life by St. Paul, who stretches himself upon him. St. 
Paul then, as if nothing had happened, proceeds with 
his discourse. 

e. The journey from Troas to Miletus, with exact 
data. 



III. The Journey from Miletus to Jerusalem 
(xxi. 1-18) 

a. The voyage from Miletus to Tyre, with exact 
data. 

b. Sojourn with the " disciples ^' (of Jesus) in ly« ; 
these warn St. Paul "SiA irvevfuiTo^'** not to go to 
Jerusalem. 

i There are gprounds for questioning whether a definite Church was 
already in existence at Troas, and whether the assembly was not 
thus confined to the numerous companions of St. Paul and a few 
other believers or inquirers ; for brethren in Troas are not expressly 
mentioned, but are certainly included in the iiii&w of xx. 7, especially 
as an tanoti follows. (Many not very trustworthy authorities read, 
for intelligible reasons, naBfir&if for 4ifi&p,) We notice also that there 
is no mention of a leave-taking in Troas (xx. 11). The whole situation 
has light thrown upon it by 2 Cor. ii. 12 : E\Bi»y fih eU r)iv Tptfaia 
cif T^ ^hayfiXiov rov Xptorov, ical Bitpas fiot ii,P€<fyfi4vri5 iv Kvpl^, ouk 
KaXVit^ &y€<riv T^ wptvfiarl fiov rf fiii t&puu fit Tirov rhv dScA^dv /xov 
&AA* itirora^dfitpos aitrdls i^rjKBov c2t MaK^dovtay, St. Paul had thus 
broken off his mission in Troas before it had scarcely begun. The 
two passages thus admirably support and explain each other. 
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c. Sojourn in " Ptolemais '^ with the brethren. 

d. Arrival in Caesarea ; we take up oiu* abode in the 
house of the evangelist Philip, " one of the seven,'' who 
has three virgin daughters, prophetesses. No further 
reference is, however, made either to the father or the 
daughters. 

e. The prophet Agabus comes out of Judaea to 
Caesarea. He prophesies, with symbolic action, the 
binding of St. Paul by the Jews in Jerusalem, and his 
delivery into the hands of the Grentiles. 

f. Both his companions in travel and the brethren of 
Caesarea try to persuade St. Paul not to go to Jerusalem ; 
but St, Paul will not be persuaded ; he declares him- 
self ready even to die in Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. The brethren — ^the narrator includes 
himself and his companions with the brethren of 
Caesarea — cease their petition with the words, "The 
will of the Lord be done.'' 

g. Journey to Jerusalem ; certain brethren of Caesarea 
journey with us, taking with them an old disciple, Mna- 
son, a Cypriote, with whom we should lodge. (This 
man must therefore have been one in whom they had 
special confidence.) 

A. The brethren in Jerusalem receive us gladly. 

i. On the very next day Paul goes with us to James, 
with whom all the Elders are present (with a view to 
a conference). 
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rV. JOUENEY FROM CjBSAREA TO RoME 

(xxvii. 1 — ^xxviii. 16) 

a. St. Paul €uid some other prisoners [altogether 
about seventy-six persons] are delivered to Julius, a 
centurion of the awelpa Seßaariiy for transport to 
Italy (in a ship of Adramytium bound for Asia). 

b. "With us'' was Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica (" we ^ here means only St. Paul and the 
writer). 

c. At Sidon the officer Julius treated St. Paul with 
kindness and allowed him to refresh himself among his 
friends in that town. 

d. Description of the voyage to M3aTha; there 
they embark on board an Alexandrian ship bound for 
Italy (there are as yet no Christians in Myrrha, nor, 
indeed, at Lasea in Crete, nor in Malta, S3nracuse, and 
Rhegiura). 

e. A detailed description of the unlucky voyage and 
of the storm up to the complete wreck of the ship 
(accompanied here, as before, by geographical data). 

J\ St. Paul proves himself an experienced sailor who 
foretells the disastrous voyage (perhaps supernatural 
knowledge is implied ; yet this is improbable). 

ff. St. Paul prophesies the destruction of the ship, 
with, however, no loss of life. He says that he had 
that night seen in a vision the angel of the Lord, who 
had told him that he would appear before Caesar and 
that God had granted him the lives of all that sailed 
with him. 
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h. St. Paul hinders the sailors from forsaking the 
sinking ship, declaring that if this happened they and 
all the rest would perish. 

t. St. Paul rouses the spirits of all, and, in order to 
restore confidence, in the midst of the storm he breaks 
and eats bread with thanksgiving ; the rest follow his 
example. 

k. At the moment that the ship is threatening to 
bi^eak up the soldiers propose to slay the prisoners, fear- 
ing lest they should escape. Julius forbids this because 
he wishes to save St. Paul. All save themselves either 
by swimming or upon planks from the ship, and reach 
land on an island (Malta). 

/. The "Barbarians'^ receive all with kindness, and 
light a fire for them on the sea-shore, so that they may 
warm themselves. 

m. A snake which had crept out of the faggots bites 
St. Paul in the hand [encircles his hand ?] ; he shakes 
it off without receiving any hurt. The Maltese regard 
him first as a murderer whom Dike suffers not to live, 
then as a god. 

n. St. Paul heals the father of Publius, the prin- 
cipal magistrate on the island, who was suffering 
from attacks of gastric fever, by laying his hands 
upon him. Publius had hospitably received us into 
his house. 

o. Other sick folk of the island also came and 
were healed. They honoured us with many honours and 
provided us with provision for our further voyage. 

p. The voyage from Malta to Puteoli (by Syracuse 
and Rhegium) in an Alexandrian ship bearing the name 
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of the DiosJcuri. At Puteoli we find brethren^ who enter- 
tain us. 

q. The journey to Rome on foot. The Roman brethren 
who had heard of our arrival, came to meet us as far as 
Forum Appii and the Three Taverns. As he saw them 
Paul gave thanks to God and took courage. 

r. St. Paul was allowed to hire a private dwelling, 
living there under the guardianship of a soldier. 

The " we" sections thus contain narratives of an 
exorcism, of the healing by laying on of hands of a man 
stricken with fever, of a miraculous deliverance from the 
effects of snake-bite. They include also a summary account 
of many cases of healing, they tell of one who was 
raised from the dead, of prophecies deli vered^by brethren 
in Tyre, of a prophecy of the prophet Agabus, of the 
prophesying daughters of Philip, of several prophecies 
of St. Paul himself, of the appearance of an angel to 
St. Paul in the ship, and of a vision in Troas. Could 
one wish for more miracles within the compass of so few 
verses?^ The author shows himself just as fond qfthe 
miraculous — anfid in particular jtist a^s deeply interested in 
miracles of heali/ngj in manifestations of the *' Spirit,'" 
and in appearances of angels — as the author of the third 
gospel and the Acts. So far as regards the subject- 
matter of the narrative, the relationship could scarcely 
be closer than it is ; ^ consider more especially the part 
played by the "Spirit" in both cases. Vain efforts 

1 The detailed investigation of points of coincidence with the 
whole work is left to the reader. Cjf.t e.g,^ zx. 12 with ix. 41. 

3 Compare how St. Paul in xxviü. 6 is regarded as a god, just as 
at Lystra. 

C 
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have been made to show that the author of the " we ^ 
sections paints the miraculous ^Mn less miraculous 
colours "" than the author of the Acts and the gospel. 
But Eutychus is, as the author believes, really dead (not 
merely seemingly dead),^ and even if St. Paul was not 
bitten by the serpent (which is by no means certain — in- 
deed, is improbable) * his preservation from the bite is, 
according to the author, just as miraculous as his deliver- 
cuice from its fatal eflFects. A noteworthy coincidence is 
also shown in the fact that the evil spirit, who in the 
gospel is the first to recognise Jesus as the Son of the 
Most High God (St. Luke viii. 28 : riifiol koI <r©/, 'Itjaov 
vie Tov Oeov rod vy^l(rrov\ here also at Philippi first pro- 
claims the evangelists as SoOXot tov Geov xr^Urrov. 

In particular I would draw attention to the following 
important points of similarity : As in the Acts (and, 
mutatis mutaiidis, in the gospel), St. Paul, with his 
companions, betakes himself in the first place to the 
synagogue (or to the place of prayer) ; conveils are bap- 
tised ** with their whole house '^ ; St. Paul teaches " the 
Way of Salvation,^ or " the Way ^ ; in Christian assem- 
blies " the bread is broken " ; a college of Elders exists 
in the Chiu*ch at Jerusalem ; St. James appears 
at the head of that Church (xv. 13, but xii. 17 is still 
more striking) ; Christians use the expression, " the will 
of God be done " (see St. Luke xxii. 42) ; St. Paul is 

^ St. Paars Btretching himself upon Eutychus is only a stronger 
measure than the laying on of hands, which is always found in 
St. Luke's accounts of healing. In St. Luke viL 14 the touch- 
ing of the bier has the same significance. The only exception is 
Act« ix. 40. 

2 Hobart, he, p. 288, and irtfra in Appendix I. 
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ready to die " for the name of the Lord Jesus ^ ; a 
classical reminiscence appears in xxviii. 4 {^ Altcrj ^v ovk 
etaaev), an Homeric in the word acrfUvo^ ; likewise a 
word {Odpaty:)^ occurs which is used by Homer and 
the tragedians ; St. Paul heals by means of laying on 
of hands ;^ and we can trace no strong interest in 
what is purely ecclesiastical.' Wherever comparison 

1 Also tßpis and ßdpßapoi should be mentioned. The classical 
reminiscences to be found in the Acts, outside the ** we '* sections, are 
well known (the quotation from Aratus [Cleanthes], 8cio'i8a//A«r, 
Aiow€t4s, Zc^r, "^Afnt/iis, Stoics, Epicureans, and many others). In 
the gospel also may be found similar instances ; compare, for instance, 
Welihausen on St. Luke xvi. 8. 

3 Also the somewhat sentimental expression (zxi. 13), rt woiurt 
kkalovr^s koX cvvdplrwroyrh fiov r^v KopBlay, fits in marvellously with 
many instances of sentimentality in the third gospel and the Acts 
(see ix. 39 : vapiirrrieci» vaeai al xvp^^ KXcdovffeu Koi fviZtiKy^/nyai 
Xirupas Koi lixiria ^aa iwoUi ri AopKds ; of, also XX. 19, 23, 25, 31, 37, 
38). These coincidences in feeling seem to me of special importance. 
St 3iark and St. Matthew speak only of the bitter tears of St Peter ; 
but there is much weeping in St. Luke ; our Lord Himself weeps 
over Jerusalem, and beatifies those that weep. We find the same 
tndt in St. John, but not so strongly marked ; it is Hellenic in 
character. 

s Wellhausen has rightly emphasised this trait in the third gospel 
(** Luk.,*' 8. 72). It is a remarkable coincidence that the author of the 
* * we " sections never uses the word ** Church. ' * He individualises the 
Christians in Tyre, Ptolemais, CsBsarea, Jerusalem, Sidon, and Puteoli, 
and calls them "disciples,'* "brethren," "friends** (unless in this 
case special friends are intended, which, however, is less probable, 
for in this case their names would most likely have been given). In 
St. Luke, as is well known, the word 4Kie\7iffia never occurs ; on the 
other hand, it is found twenty-three times in the Acts. But (1 ) the Acts 
uses the word both for Jewish and heathen assemblies (yii. 38 ; xix. 32, 
39, 41), and by this shows that the word had not yet gained for the 
author of the Acts a sacred significance ; (2) of the other nineteen in- 
stances, in fifteen the reference is to the Church in general and to the 
communities of Jerusalem and Antioch. Of the remaining four occur- 
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is at all possible, we therefore find complete agree- 
ment.* 

Indeed, no difference worthy of mention can be dis- 
covered. It is true that in the account of the ship- 
wreck the personality of St. Paul is presented in fresher 
colours, and more vividly impresses us with the sense of 
its grandeur than an3rwhere else in the book ; but is this 
strange? The author was upon this occasion an 
admiring eye-witness of the Apostle^s heroic behaviour 
in an cmxious and dangerous situation ! We cannot be 

renoeSi in three instances the word is used in the plural, for the Churches 
in Europe and Asia (xiy. 23, xv. 41, xvi. 5), and once for the Church in 
Ephesus. In this point, therefore, there is no noteworthy difference 
between the Acts and the ^' we " sections, for the latter also uses &8cX^of 
and /ua0irrai— though not iKKXricrta—ia a technical sense : &5cX^(, 
i. 15 ; ix. 30 ; x. 23 ; xi. 1 [ol äir^o-roXoc iral ol &5eA^o2 ol 6vt§s Kork r^v 
'lovSaM ; zi. 29 {ol iw if 'loviait^ &.) ; xii. 17 {*ldKußos le. ol &.) ; xiy. 2 ; 
XT. 1, 3, 22 ; XV. 23 (twice ol a. ol i^ iew&v) ; xv, 82, 33, 36, 40 ; xvi. 
2,40 ; XVÜ. 6, 10, 14 ; xviii. 18, 27 ; and /laßirnä, vi. 1, 2, 7 ; ix. 1, 
10, 19, 25, 26, 88 ; xi. 26 (here we see that it is the proper technical 
expression) ; xi. 29 ; xiii. 52 ; xiv. 20, 22, 28 ; xv. 10 ; xvi. 1 ; 
xviii. 23, 27 ; xix. 1, 9, 30 ; xx. 1, 30. In the Acts the Christians 
are called ol &yioi only in chap. ix. (twice) and in xxvi. 10 ; it is not, 
tiierefore, remarkable that this designation is wanting in the "we " 
sections. Of ol irurrol (wiffrSs) = Cluristians there are three examples 
in the Acts. One stands in the first half (x. 45), one in the second 
(xvi. 1), and one in the *^ we " sections (xvi. 15). 

1 We may also notice such traits as the interest displayed in those 
persons with whom St. Paul lodged in the various cities. The *^ we *' 
sections mention Lydia in Philippi, Philip in Cessarea, Mnason in 
Jerusalem, Publius in Malta. It is unnecessary to quote the numerous 
passages in the Acts of a similar kind ; think only of Simon in 
Joppa, Jason in Thessalonica, &c. It is most remarkable that the 
" we *' sections share in the same by no means casual variation between 
Upoff6\vtAa and 'UpovcdK-fifi which characterises the Acts. In xxi. 
4, 15, 17 we find 'UpoaSkv/iOj and in xxi. 11, 12, IS'IcpoviraX^M. Good 
reasons may be assigned for the variation. 
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too thankful to him for this narrative ; for, apart firom 
what we learn from the Apostle's own writings, this is 
the only record we possess which shows us how St. Paul 
by constant self-discipline had gained inward and out- 
ward peace for his own soul,and thus power over the souls 
of others. But the discussion of this point belongs to a 
later chapter. Here only one point must be mentioned 
— namely, that the interest in travelling and halting- 
places which is displayed in the « we " sections is by no 
means absent in the author of the Acts. He could not 
give such strong expression to this interest in other 
parts of his work, because he is there writing not as a 
fellow-traveller and an eye-witness, but from the report 
of others. But one need only refer to Acts xiv. 21'S6y 
viii. S6, 40, ix. 82, 85, 86, 48, and x. I to recognise 
that in this point also the two works are not quite out 
of relationship to one another. 

Finally, we have above (pp. 8 ffi) investigated the 
conditions which must be satisfied if the third gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles are to be assigned to the 
authorship of the Luke who is named and characterised 
by St. Paul, and (apart from the *^ higher " criticism) 
we have found these conditions fulfilled in the wcnk 
itself. In the same way, also, on the hypothesis of the 
identity of the authors of the Acts and the "we" sections, 
we may deduce from the latter (apart from the conformi- 
ties we have already noticed) certain conditions, and may 
find out whether they are satisfied in the book as a whole. 
In order to avoid repetition I refrain from dealing with 
these conditions at present (the question will be fully 
dealt with later), and confine myself to two points : 
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(1) One passage of the " we ^ sections may be adduced 
which might seem to suggest that the author is to be dis- 
tinguished from the writer of the whole work. In xxi. 
10 Agabus is introduced as if he had not been before 
named, and yet he is already mentioned in xi. S8— and 
that in a remarkably similar situation. The conclusion 
drawn is that the author of the complete work carelessly 
copied this pcussage (xxi. 10) from his source, in which, 
of course, nothing was known of an earlier appearance of 
Agabus. To this conclusion we woidd oppose the 
following considerations : In the first place, Aristarchus 
is introduced (xxvii. 9) in such a way as to lead one to 
believe that he is here mentioned for the first time, and 
yet he has already appeared in xix. 29 and xx. 4 
[the latter passage cannot possibly be separated from 
the "we^ narrative]. And, in the second place, we 
would only point out that the occurrence of the name 
" Agabus ^ in xi. 28 is doubtfid, and is probably due to 
an ancient interpolation from xxi. 10. In xi. 28, as we 
read icarfjXOov äiro ^lepoaoXvfiav irpo^rjrat et? 
*AvTi&)(€iav* avaarä^ Bk eh ef ain&v — ovofuiTi '^Ayaßo^ 
— itTTjfiaofev hih t. irveviuno^^ ä.t.\., we are not led to ex- 
pect Uie mention of the name of an individual prophet. 
In xxi. 10, however, we read KarfjXOip ri^ airb rrj^ 
*IovSala^ [and thus certainly not from Jerusalem] 
irpo^ijTfi^ ovofJLari "Ayaßo^ xal €ta€'Xj0a>v 7rpo9 Vf^a^ teal 
apa^ Tffv ^(ovi^v t. IlavXoVf k.t.X, How easily it would 
occur to any one to complete the former passage by adding 
the name frt)m the latter ! At all events, we cannot argue 
from one slight discrepancy, which admits of several 
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explanations, so long as no gap in the narrative and no 
rough edge in the style can be traced at the points of 
junction of the " we '^ sections with the rest of the work. 
(2) On the other hand, we may point to one striking 
instance of inward relationship between the ^^we'' 
sections and the first half of the Acts. In the " we " 
sections (xxi. 8) the author relates that he had fallen in 
with Philip the Evangelist at Caesarea, «uid with distinct 
reference to chap^ vi. he speaks of him as " one of the 
seven.'*' This reference is quite in order — in fact, just 
what we might expect. But it is most strange, or 
rather it is only to be explained from identity of 
authorship, that in viii. 40 the account concerning this 
Philip concludes with the words, " But Philip was found 
at Azotus ; and passing through he preached the gospel 
to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea" [and nothing 
further is said of him]. If the two authors were not 
identical, how in the wide world can it be explained that 
the author of the whole work displays such interest in the 
residence of Philip at Caesarea without telling us what 
he did there ? The narrative admits only of the ideal 
conclusion: "there I met him at a later time'' [not 
" there he was met by someone else whose diary I shall 
later on incorporate in my work "]. Nor even in xxi. 8 
are we told cmything more concerning this Philip than 
that he with his four daughters dwelt in Caesarea. Thus 
the information given concerning him in x. 40 is simply 
purposeless if the author of the complete work is not 
speaking in xxi. 8. But this information is both 
intelligible and natural under the hypothesis of identical 
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authorship ; it betrays the interest of the author of the 
whole work and of the ^^we^ sections in a personal 
acquaintance which was made in Caesarea. 

We now proceed to our linguistic investigation. I 
have chosen the first and last passages of the '* we *** 
sections for detailed consideration. To go through the 
whole ninety-$even verses in similar fashion would simply 
impose a useless burden upon the reader. And, besides, 
chap, xxvii. has been excellently, though not thoroughly, 
treated by Elostermann. 



(xvi. 10) w 
hk TO 6pafia eJSePf 

fiev i^eTJdelv eU 
{rtjv ?) McuceSo' 
viaVf cvfißißd' 
^opre: 6ti irpo- 
axikkr^rat 17/^09 6 

^609 (o KVplO^i) 

evofyyek Icaa-Oat 
airrov^. 

The interpolated 
recension — accord- 
ing to Blass it is the 
earlier — reads some- 
what as follows 
(Blass, 1896) : iirytp- 
$%ls ody 9trty^aaro rh 
tptkfM ii/juw, Ktä iyo^crm' 
l»,tv tri vpocKiKX-nroi 

aoffdtu rohs 4y rfj 

NocTv is found in St 
llatthew, St Mark, 
and St John, but not 
in St Luke; Bieyttptty 



This temporal «09 is never found in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, but it 
occurs about forty-eight times in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts), and that in 
all parts of the work. 

TO opafia appears eleven times in 
the Acts; elsewhere in the whole New 
Testament it is only found once 
(St. Matthew xvii. 9). — to opafia 
elSev occurs x. 17 ana xi. 6 — with 
ßXiireiP xii. 9, c5^i; xvi. 9 — 
{etSep) iv opdfiari, ix. 10 ; ix. 12 ; 
X. 8. 

i^nfjirafiev if cXöeZi/]. ^rirelv is not 
characteristic, since it is of constant 
occurrence in all four gospels and the 
Acts ; yet see St. Luke xiii. 24 : 
Z'qrriiTownv eUreXBelv. St. Matthew 
has a different version here. For 
^rireiu with the infin. vide Acts xiii. 
8, xvii. 6, xxi. 31. efeXöcAV 6*9]. 
Acts xi. 26 ; xiv. 20. 

avfißißtt^ovre:]. Wfmting in the 
gospels, but found in two other places 
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does not occur else- 
where in the Acts 
(once in St. Luke viii. 
24). 



in the Acts : ix. 22, avßißißd^av ort 
oiIto9 i<TTt,v 6 XptarS^ ; xix. 33, ot/ye- 
ßißaaap AKk^avhpov. Also only in 
St. Luke ifißißd^evv (xxvii. 6) and 
imßvßdifiip (St. Luke x. 34, xix. 86; 
Acts xxiii. 24). 

irpoiTKeKKrjTai (6 6eosi)\ This word 
is used of God only in the Acts — 
vide Acts xiii. 2, eh to ifriov 8 tt/oo- 
CKiKXfffjuit auTot^, €uid ii. 39. Also 
the perfect middle is only found in 
xiii. 2 and in this passage. 

evarfyeKlaaaOai, airov^']. This 
idiom does not occur in St. Matthew, 
St. Mai*k, and St. John, but is found 
in St. Luke's gospel eight times and 
in the Acts fifteen times. €v(Vf 
yeXl^eaOaL nvd : Acts viii. 25, 40, 
xiii, 32, xiv. 16, 21. 

There are numerous examples in 
the Acts of the construction ok elSev 
. . . i^rjT'^aafiev i^ekdelv . . • avfißvßd^ 

[It is to the point to note that 
according to this vei'se St. Paul's com- 
panion who writes here was not simply 
a fellow-traveller, but also a mission- 
ary together with the Apostle.] 



(xvi. 11) dv- 
a')(0€VTe^ 8€(o&/?) 
dirb Tp<pdBo^ €V' 
ovSpofi'^aafiev ek 
Safiodpa/erjVf t§ 
Sk emovatf eh 
Niap woXi.v. 



dvdy€a-0ai, = navem solvere is ex- 
clusively Lukan; it occurs eleven 
times in the " we " sections, and else- 
where in St. Luke viii. 22 and Acts 
xiii. 13, xviii. 21. 

T§ einovay is found in the New 
Testament only in the Acts (five 
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The interpolated 
receneion reads 
somewhat as follows 
(Blass, l.c): rp 8i 
4va{ipiov hfax94vr9s &. 
T. €h. c«j 2., Kol tJ 
iirioinrxi itß4p^ c/r N. w. 

The expression rp 
i'KaipiO¥ is frequent 
in the Acts. 



(Xvi, 12) KCL' 

KeWev eU ^iXItt- 
TTov^, ^49 earlv 

T^ MaKeoovla^ 
7ro\t9, KoXodvia. 
Tjfiev Se iv ravrri 
T§ iroKei Starpl^ 

i/a9. 

Blass, following 
earlier scholars, pro- 
poses to read wp^ris 
fi piios because the 
usual reading does 
not coincide with 
facts. Interpola- 
tions : K9ipa\-fi for 
vpArn (D.), diebus 
multis (Gigas). 



times) — vide xvii, 26, xx, 16, xxi. 18, 
xxiii. 11. In the first passage it is 
accompcuiied by f^iepq^ in the last by 
vvktL 

[It is not true to say that interest 
in the stages of journeys is only dis- 
played in the "we" sections. The 
same trait is found elsewhere in 
the book — cf. xiii. 4, xiii. 13, xiv. 
19-26, (xvi. 6-8), xviii. 18-23. Of 
course we do not find dates indi- 
cated so closely as in the "we'' 
sections.] 

Ka/c€l0€P — vide Acts vii. 4, xiii. 21, 
xiv. 26, XX. 16, xxi. 1, xxvii. 4, 
xxviii. 16. It does not occur else- 
where in the whole New Testament. 

ijrt^X Used for fj on the same 
ground (perhaps because it is Attic) 
as in verses 16 and 17 and vii. 63, 
X. 41, xiii. 31. St. Luke is fond of 
these compound relatives. With the 
feminine cf. v. 68. 

irpdrt)]. 7rp&T0^ in this secondary 
sense is a favourite word with St. 
Luke only — vide St. Luke xix. 47 : oi 
irpSn-ov T. Xaot), Acts xiii. 60 : tow 
irpdnov^ t. 7r((\€a>9, xvii. 4 : ywauc&v 
TrpcoTtt)!^, XXV. 2 : oi irp&Toi, r&v 
^lovSaioDVf xxviii. 7: o irp&ro^ t. v^cov 
("we" section); xxviii. 17: r&v 
^lovhaUnv 'rrpanov^. Elsewhere only 
once — St. Mark vi. 21 : ol irp&Tot, t§9 
rdkiXala^, 

fiepiSo^], Wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. On the 
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other hand, it is found in St. Luke 
X. 42, Acts viii. 21. 

otaTpißovre^], The word is specifi- 
cally Lukan. It occurs eight times 
in the Acts, elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament only once (St. John 
iii. 22). It is accompanied by the 
accusative of duration of time elso in 
xiv. 3 (Uavov *XP^^^^\ ^^^ ^ ivH^P^^ 
eTTTa), XXV. 6 {fifjispiv: ov 'rrXetov^ 
o/cT€ö), XXV. 14 (ttXcIov^ fifUpasi), 
The construction of the participle 
with fjv (^(rai^,*&c.) is founa about a 
hundred times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), and in all the otner 
writings of the New Testament to- 
gether about sixty times. 

i7/i€pa9 Tti/a?]. An expression 
chfiuracteristic of the Acts — vide ix. 
19, X. 48, XV. 36, xxiv. 24, xxv. 
13; wanting in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. fifjiApai, irkelove^ is also 
characteristic of the Acts, and is 
found twice in the "we" sections 
(xxi. 10, xxvii. 20), twice in the 
remaining chapters f(xiii. 31, xxiv. 
11), and nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Lastly, also rifUpaL 
Uaval is peculiar to the Acts. It 
occurs once in the "we" sections 
(xxvii. 7), and elsewhere only in Acts 
ix. 23, 43, xviii. 18. 

[The author does not presuppose 
in his readers any knowledge of 
Macedonia; that he himself is not 
a Macedonian is clear from 
xxvii. 2.] 
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(xvi. 13) if T« 
^ßipa r&v caß" 
ßdrw i^xeo" 
fiev l^ Tfj^ mH 
\tf^ iraph irora" 

fiep wpoaevxffv 
etpm, Kal teaBi" 
aavT€^ ikaXovfiep 

Blass conjectures, 
in my opinion on in- 
sufficient grounds, 
M/iiCev 4y wpoatvxp 
c7ra<. Interpola- 
tions : 496ku irpo» 
fftvxh «Ti'ai (D.), irwf- 
XnXvevlas (D.). 



T§ ^fiipf T&v (TaßßdroDv]* Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
but occurring in St. Luke iv. 16, 
xiv. 6 (toO (raßßdrov in both these 
passages), Acts xiii. 14. 

re]. .There is no trace of this 
use of T€ in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke ; it is, however, found 
in Acts i. 16, ii. 33, 37, 40, iv, 13, 
14, 33, V. 19| xiii. 5S, and in many 
other passages. 

irapd woTa/iov], Just as in x. 6 : 
olfcia iraph Oahxiacav ; x. 3S : ^evi^e- 
T(u hf oucla SlfMöPo^ iraph OdXaa-aav, 

oS]. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, found twice (three times) 
in St. Matthew cuid fourteen times 
in St. Luke (nine of these in the 
Acts, in all parts of that book). 

ivofil^ofiev], vofii^eiv is wanting 
in St. Mark and St. John; in St. 
Matthew it is found three times, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ten (nine) 
times. In St. Matthew, however, 
it is always followed by ori^ but in 
St. Luke by the accusative with 
infinitive. Only in Acts xxi. 29 
does it take in (because of attrac- 
tion). 

KadlaavT€^\ Vide Acts xiii. 14: 
iKj96vT€^ 649 TtfP awar^<ayr)p t§ '^/lepa 
r&v <raßßdT(ov ixdOurav. 

ikaXov/i€v]. Without object (with 
the dative of the person), as in vii. 
38, 44, ix. «7, X. 7 (x. 32), xi. 20, 
&c. 

T. avpeXdova-ai^ y.]. Peculiar to the 
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rfvpif ovdfiaTi Av 
Siaj vop<f>vpoira)' 
Xä9 TToXeo)? Ova" 
reiptov, aeßofiiprf 
TOP deovy TfKoveVf 
1J9 6 Kvpio^ Sti;- 
voi^ev Tffv Kap" 
Slav irpoaeveiv 
T0i9 XoKovfulvoi^ 
inro TIavKov, 

Interpolations : 
T^j fto\, (D.), ffifov<rcK 
(I>ial.)f audiehatver» 
hvm (gpw). 



Acts — vide i. 6 : oi aweXOovre^^ i. 
21 : T&v awekffovrmv avSp&Vy x. S7 : 
axwekrjkvOoTa^ ttoXXoiJ?. Besides, ^ 
ii. 6, V. 16, xix. 32, xxi. S2,xxv. 17, 
xxviii. 17. 

[In connection with lKa\oviA€v% 
viae verse 10, concluding note.] 

[Notice the correct variation of 
tenses — imper. aorist and perfect — 
in verses 12-15, just as is found in 
other parts of the Acts.] 

ical T^ Tui^ ovofuvn A,]. Vide 
ix. 10: ^v Si ti9 fiaOrjrff^ ovo/juiti, 
^Avavla^y xiv. 8 : Kai tw ai^p, St. 
Luke, xi. 27 : errdpaa-d ri^ i^vi)v 
jvvij. Acts xviii. 7 ; ifXOev ek oUlap 
Tivo^ ovofjMTi TitIov *IovaTov 
a-eßofiivov top Oeov. The expression 
rk avTJp or dvqp (ytn^) T19 is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John ; on the other hand, it is 
of constant occurrence in St. Luke 
(t;i(2d, besides the passages mentioned, 
St. Luke viii. 27, Acts iii. 2, v. 1, 
viii. 9, X. 1, xvi. 9, xxi. 10, xxv. 14). 
This ovofMLTi is found only once 
in each of the gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. MarK, but in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) about thirty 
times, and in several places the con- 
struction is exactly the same as it is 
here. 

TToXeo)? 0.]. Often in St. Luke, 
never in St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Cf. Acts xi. 6: iv iroXet ^lomry, 
xxvii. 8 : 7r6\t9 Aaaia. 
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aeßofiivrj t. Ö.]. a-ißeaOai occurs 
in the gospels only in quotations. 
In the Acts it is found seven times, 
and, indeed, as here, in the technical 
sense — vide xiii. 43 : t&v ^lovSaUov 
Koi T&v (TeßofUvfov irpotnjKvTcoPj 
xiii. 50: rä^ aeßofiiva^ ywaitea^f 
xvii. 4 : r&v a€$o/iiva>v ^ETCKr^vtov, 
xvii. 17 : roh *IovSaloi^ Koi rol^ 
aeßofUpoi^j xviii. 7 : ^lovarov aeßo^ 
fUvov TOP deovj xviii. 3 : aißeadcu 
TOP Oeov (once besides in another 
sense, xix. 27). 

ijKovepl. Lukan — vide the conclud- 
ing note on verse 13. The imperfect 
i^Kovev is never found in St. Matthew 
and St. John ; in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it is found eight times 
(in St. Mark three times). 

^]. This continuation of the 
period by means of a relative is 
specially Lukan, and is not so com- 
mon in Greek as in Latin — vide^ e^.. 
Acts ii. 24, iii. 3, xi. 6, xxiii. 29, 
XXV. 16, and other passages. 

6 Kvplosi]. That the Ascended 
Christ is represented as the actor in 
such cases and that He is called 
6 fcvplo^ is characteristic of St. Luke 
— vide Acts ix. 10 ff. and elsewhere. 

Sii]voi^€v], Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John, found once 
in St. Mark (vii. 34) ; in St. Luke it 
is found seven times — cf. St. Luke 
xxiv. 31 : iirivol'xß'qaav oi 6<l>da\fioij 
xxi V. 32 : ovyl 17 /capSla fifi&v Kaio^vri 
fjv, C09 iKoKei ^P''iVf &^ Sii^voiyev 
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^ (xvi. 15) C&9 Sk 
ißaTrriadrf, icdX 6 
oIko^ ainfj^, irap- 
eKdXea-ep Xiyov- 
aa' el K&cpUari 
jjLe TnoTfjv Tc3 fev- 
pitfi ehac, etcreX- 
06pt€^ ek Tov 

ohcOV ftOt; fl€V€T€* 

fcal TTapeßidararo 

fipJa^. 

Interpolations: 
»a* 6 oJkos (Dw), 

turn et no8 (p^w), 
0€f for Kvpi^ (D.), 



rjfuv 7^9 7pa^a9, xxiv.45: Bi'qvot^ev 
avT&v TOP vovv TOV avvUvai tÄ9 
yp€ul>d^ ; Acts vii. 56, xvii. 8. 

wpotrexciv]. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John. In St. Matthew it 
occurs only in the sense of '^take 
heed^; in this sense, moreover, it 
occurs often in St. Luke, but also in 
the sense " give heed '^ (as here)^ 
Acts viii. 6, irpoa-eixop oi JyXot rot? 
T^ofiivoi^f and Acts viii. 10, 
irpoaeixpv axn^. 

Tot9 \aKovp>hov; v. IT.]. Just as 
in Acts xiii. 45: tok inrb IlavXov 
TiuXovfievots. Vide also xvii. 19 : rj inro 
avv XdKovfiivr) SiSax% ^ü* 42 : eh 
TO fiera^v adßßarov XaXrjOrjvac 
avToh tÄ fnifiaTa Tama. Qf. St. 
Luke ii. 33, tSl XaXovp^a irepl 
avTovy and i. 45. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gospels. 

CÖ9 8^. Vide verse 10. 

Kol ohco^]. The same construe^ 
tion as in xviii. 2. 

oIko^]. The mention of the house, 
and that in the sense of the family, is 
characteristic of St. Luke — vide x. 2, 
xi. 14, xvi. 81 (aa)0i]arj av Koi 6 
61k6^ aov)j xviii. 8. 

wapeKoKeaev \^ov<Ta\. Vide ii. 40 : 
irapcKaXei XSycav. irapaKaXetp with- 
out an object also in ix. 38, xiii. 42, 
xiv. 22, xix. 31, xxi. 12, xxiv. 4, 
xxvii. 33. irapaicdXetP'' to entreat, 
as in xvi. 9. 

€t . . • fC€Kp.]. This unassuming et 
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fltf-tfArfKTf J for elcTfX- very nearly = €7re/. The construction 
$6t^9s (D,). is just the same as in iv. 9, xi. 17. 

KCKpUare]. Does not occur in 
this weakened sense in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John ; see, on the 
contrary, St. Luke vii. 43 {6p6m 
€/cpiva^\ xii. 6T, and several passages 
in the Acts — e.g.^ xv. 19, xvi. 4 (rä 
Bdyfiarara K€Kptfi€va)fXKA6{fC€/cpuc€i 
6 IlavXasi), xxvi. 8, xiii. 46 (a^/ot;? 
Kpivere eauroif^ t^9 aUoviov Sa>%). 

irtarfjv r^ tevpt^]. Vide x. 1 : vio^ 
ywcuKo^ *IovBaia<; TTumJ^, x. 45 : 
ol i/e irepiTOfirjt; iriaroL These are 
the only passages in the gospel and 
the Acts. For t& /cvplt^j vide 
xviii. 8 : Kplairo^ hrlaTevaev rep 
KvpUp aiw oKxp T^ otKtp avrov, St. 
Paul says : tt^tos iv icvpU^* 

eureXjffovre^ eh t. ohoov]. Vide 
ix. 17 : €iijij\0€P €49 TffP oUiav ; xi. 
12 : elarjKdofiev eU rov oIkop. For 
" house ^ in the ordinary sense St. 
Luke varies between oltco^ and oUia. 

/uL€V€T€] =a " take up vour abode,'* 
as in ix. 43, f^eiva^ iv I67rirp irapd 
Tivi Sififovij and in xviii. 3, Bca to 
ofioreyyov elvai €fi€V€v wap* avrol';. 
Mivuv is found three times in St. 
Matthew, twice in St. Mark, twenty- 
one times in St. Luke. 

irapaßidaaTo\ This word does 
not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment except in St. Luke xxiv. 29, a 
passage whidi has a remarkable like- 
ness to the one we are dealing with : 
KoX irapeßidaavTO avrov \iyov 
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(xvi.l6)^&€. 

TO Sc TTOpeVOfli- 
vwp riiiS>v W TTJV 
wponev^Vy irai" 
hiaiatv nvä e^ov- 
aap TTPevfia ttu- 
Otova V7ravrr}aai 
^fuv, ^«9 ipycurl-- 
cof iroXKiiv irapei- 
j(€P ToU /cvpiot^ 
airrfj^ ftavrevofii- 

given in some an- 
cient authorities. In- 
terpolation: 81^ 

To6tOU fAOMT, 



T69* fieivov fieO' ^fi&v • • • xal 
elarjXOev tov ficivai aifp auroU. 

Concerning the different construc- 
tions with eyhero which St. Luke 
uses, vide Plummer's " Commentary 
on St. Luke,** p. 45 f. The construc- 
tion with the ace. and infin., which 
is very common in St. Luke (twelve 
times in the Acts), is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
For the temporal use of the gen. 
abs. vide St. Luke xi. 14: iyeP€To 
TOV Baifjboplov €^€\06vTO99 Acts xxii. 
17 : iyevero 8^ . . . 'jrpotrevxoiievov 
ftot; • • • y€P€(r0ai fie iv i/carda€c. 

irop€vofih/(ov]. A favotuite word 
of St. Luke which is wanting in St. 
Mark. St. Luke says, iropeveaOoi 
6i9 T. ovpav6v (Acts i. 10, 11), &A 
fUaov avT&v iiropevero (St. Luke iv. 
SI), irop€vov ek tov oIkov (St. Luke 
V. 24), &c. 

iraiUafcqvl. Vide Acts xii. 18. 

ixpvaav 7n/6t;/u»]. Often in, St 
Luke in the gospel and the Acts— 
vide St. Luke iv. S3, xiii. 11, Acts 
viii. 7, xix. 18. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John. 

inravTrjaai]. Not found elsewhere 
in the Acts, but vide St. Luke viii. 
27, xiv. 81. 

rJTii]. For ri Lukan, as in verse 
12. 

epycuriav iroWifv TrapeJ^fj/]. ipya- 
ala (see also verse 19) is not found in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, or St. John ; 
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(xvi. 17) aijTfj 
scaroKokovdova'a 
T& IlavXtp Kal 
fifuv i/cpa^ev Xey- 
ovaa' oiroi ol dp- 
Bpomoi hovkovTov 
Oeov Tov vy^loTov 
elaiv, oiTipe^ Kar^ 
(VfyiXKovccp Vfup 
oBop acjTTjpia^. 

icaT<uco\ov6'fiffacra : 
with good authority, 
and probably correct 
(BlasB). 

Interpolatlon: 
€{fayyt\iiovrai in 



on the other hand, vide Acts xix. 24: 
frapeix^TO T0Z9 re^viraL^ ipya- 
a tap ovK 6\(yv)p^ xix. 26 : ix ravrq^ 
1% ipyaala^. It is found also in 
the gospel (but in another sense) — 
vide xii. 68 : 809 ipyaaüip. If this is 
a Latinism ("da operam,'' Well- 
hausen) it is not the only one in 
St. Luke. We may consider as 
Latinisms the constant use of the 
relative to conjoin clauses (vide 
sup.f on verse 14), and probably also 
the use of ^^o-^at (xxvii. 3, 17). 
For irapexi^ip vide irapi^^af kottop 
(St. Luke xi. 7, xviii. 6), ttIotip 
(Acts xvii. 31), fiavxiap (Acts xxii. 
2), <l>iKap0p(O'jriap (Acts xxviii. 2). 

T0& fcvploi^]. Also in St. Luke 
xix. 33. With singular exactness 
stress is laid upon the fact that the 
7ra>Xo9 belonged to several masters. 

avTti]. This use of o5to9 to re- 
peat the subject is very common 
m the Acts — vide viii. 26, ix. 36, 
X. 6, 32, 36, xiii. 7, xiv. 9, xviii. 
26, 26, &c. 

Kara/coXovOova-d], The word is 
found only once again in the New 
Testament, namely, in St. Luke 
xxiii. 66 : KaTaKokovOriaaaai al 
yvpalfce^. (N.B. — rjfup here does not 
include St. Paul.) 

€/cpa^€P Xijovaa], Vide St. Luke 
iv. 41 : icupJiPUL Kpd^opra koI XiyoP" 
ra ; Acts xix. 28 : cKpa^op X^opr€<;. 

oSto« ol apOpwiroc], Vide Acts iv. 
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place of Karayy4\- 16 : To?9 avdpfairoi^ tovtoi^, cf.v. 9& 
xovaiyiB.). D. also y. 38 (the same phrase); xvi. 20: 

omits iydpwiroi, ^ »y/i ^-lo'ir/i 

ovToi ot avupayjroLf vi. 13 : o avupwiro^ 
oxnoK^ xxvi. 31, 32 (the same phrase), 
xxviii. 4 (the same phrase). 

hovkot, T. 0eov\ Vide Acts iv. 29 : 
^09 To?9 hovkoi^ aoVf St. Luke ii. 
29 : Toi' BovKov aov (seil. " of God "). 
Wanting elsewhere m the Gospels. 

rod 0€ov Tov ir^iiTTov]. Except 
in a doubtful passage of St. Mark 
(v. 7) and in Hebrews vii. 1 this 
expression is found only in St. Luke 
out of all the writings of the New 
Testament (Gospel five times, Acts 
twice). It occurs as a rule without 
Öerf9, but vide St. Luke viii. 28, vli 

TOV 060V TOV ir^loTOV. AlsO TO V^9 

as the place of the Deity and 
v'^ova0ai of Christ occur only (each 
twice) in St. Luke. 

oXTLve<i\ Vide notes on verses 12 
and 16. With the narrative here 
compare that of xix. 16, which is 
very similar. 

Kararff^eXSjovaiv]. The word does 
not occur in the gospels, but eleven 
times in the Acts, and, indeed, in all 
parts of the book — lAde^ e.g.y iv. 2 
(avdaTaa-iv), xiii. 6 and xv. 36 (rov 
\6yov\ xiii. 38 (ä<f>€aiv afiapr), xvi. 
21 (S0ri), xvii. 3, 23 CIvaovi;). 

ooov ö-cöTiypMi?]. Vide St. Luke i. 
79 : oSo9 eiprjvr)^ (which is the same), 
XX. 21 : 6io<; rov 0eov^ Acts ii. 28 : 
68ov9 (3»^5 ix. 2, xiii. 10, xviii. 26 : 
oSo^ TOV tcvpioT^j xviii. 26 : 6S09 tov 
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Oeov, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 22. 
So)Trfpla is wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and is found once in 
St. John ; in St. Luke (gospl and 
Acts) it occurs ten times — vtäey e.g.9 
Acts xiii. 26 : X0709 rfj^ amrqpUv; 
TavTff^y St. Luke i. 69: Kepa^ 
a-fOTffpia^j St. Luke i. 77: yv&at<; 
a-aynjpia^. Besides, we find to 
aantfplov r. deov in St. Luke ii. 80, 
iii. 6, Acts xxviii. 28.^ 

After this demonstraticm those who declare that this 
passage (xvi. 10-17) was derived from a source, and so 
was not composed by the author of the whole work, take 
up a most difficult position. What may we suppose the 
author to have left unaltered in the source ? Only the 
" we '^ ? For, in fact, nothing else remains ! In regard to 

^ To show that in what directly precedes and follows the same 
relations of style and vocabulary prevail we would also compare 
verses 9 and 18 (where no *'we" occurs). Verse 9: ical SpofM 
{vide note on verse 10) itk [r^t] yvxrhs (only in Acts v. 19, xvii. 10, 
xziii« 31) T^ Ha^Ay A<p0n (vide not« on verse 10) Mip Mucti^v ns 
(this is Lukan — vide note on verse 16) ^»^ iffräts {vide note on verse 
16) «col TopaKoK&v {vide note on verse 15) ahrhv Ktä \4yotV iiaßh 
(elsewhere only St. Luke xvi. 26) ßoiidriffoy ^iiitp, Yerse 18 : rovro 
l\ ivoiu M ToWits riii€pat (duration of time with M and ace., 
St Luke iv. 26, x. 36, xviü. 4 ; Acts iü. 1, iv. 6, xiii. 31, xyil 2, 
xviii. 20, xix. 8, 10, 84, xx. ll,xxvii. 20 ; never in St. Mark and St. 
John; once in St. Matthew, but only ^^* Svo^, ix. 15), iiairovridtU (else- 
where in the New Testament only Acts iv. 2) Ktä htt<rrp^as (used as 
in Acts XV. 86) r^ irpti/iart cTircy* ir€ipayy4?J<M {vide St. Luke viii. 29 : 
wapiiyy, r, Tift^fiari ^{cAOciv &ir^ ; never in St. John, in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark once or twice each, in St. Luke fifteen times) if di^^/iori 
'Jriffov Xpurrov i^M\$up &ir* aMis* Kai i^fj^Bey abrp rp &pq H^y] ainp 
rp &p^ is besides found in the New Testament only in St. Luke ii. 
'JS vii. 21, X. 21, xn. 12, xiii. 31, xx. 19, Acts xxii. 13). 
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vocabulary, syntax, and style he must have transformed 
everything else into his own language ! As such a pro- 
cedure is absolutely unimaginable, we are simply left to 
infer that the author is here himself speaking. We 
may even go a step further: It is quite improbable 
— at least, so far as this narrative is concerned — that 
this passage had been written down years ago in the 
author's " diary," and then had been simply copied into 
his work. Could he, when he was twenty or thirty 
years younger — ^for this time, approximately, may have 
elaps^ between the occxurence of the events and the 
composition of the Acts— could he then have observed so 
closely the same ryles of method and proportion, could 
he have written in so similar a style and with so similar 
a vocabulfiury as he did later ? No ! this passage was first 
written down together with, and in close connection with, 
the composition an<J writing of the whole work. No sen- 
sible person can judge otherwise. It may well have been 
that the author possessed short notes which refreshed his 
memory. Yet even this h}^thesis is unnecessary here ; 
it will come up for consideration in connection with later 
sections of the " we " account. 

I now proceed with the section chap, xxviii. 1-16. 
In its contents it affords so few parallels to what has 
been before narrated that we should naturally be pre- 
pared for few or no instances of conformity with what 
has gone before. They are therefore the more striking 
and significant. 

(xxviii. 1) Kal BiaamOhnei;]. Vide St. Lukevii.S: 
BuLawdePTc^ t6t€ Staadarj tovSovXov avroß. Acts xxiii. 
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(xxviii. 2) ol 
T€ ßdpßapot irw 
pei'xap ov t)jv tu- 
yov<rav ^tXai/- 
upomiav 17/ia;' Ä- 
yfravre^yäp irvphv 
irpoaeXdßovTo 

Tov verov top e^e- 
a-T&Ta Kol Siä TO 

U for T€ in good 
authorities ; likewise 
Tpoffaif€\dfA$ayoy, 
irdpTas is wanting in 
some authorities. 



24 : SuKraxTtoct top IlavKoVj xxvii. 
43, 44, xxviii. 4. Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John ; found once in 
St. Matthew (xiv. 36). 

ToTc]. For this use see St. Luke 
xxi. 10, Acts i. 12, vi. 11, xxv. 12, 
xxvi. 1. 

in&pfcofjLev]. In this construc- 
tion wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
John, occurs once in St. Mark, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) nine 
times — vide^ e.s.^ Acts xix. 34 : 
iTnyp6vT€^ oti louSaw, xxii. 19 : 
iiriypoif^ oti ^Pm/ialo^y &c. 

re]. Concerning this Lukan use 
of T€ vide note on xvi. 13. 

irapeixccp]. Vide note on xvi. 16. 

ov Tfjp TVYoCo-aj'], Vide xix. 11 : 
ivpafJLei^ ov Ta9 Tvy ovaa^. Tvyx^veip 
is wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but is found six times 
in St. Luke (gospel and Acts). For 
the negative expression vide Acts 
xii. 18 and xix. 23 : Tcipaxo^ ov/c 
6X1709, xix. 24: ovfc oTJrfqv ipyaalauj 
xiv. 28 : 'xpopov ovk oklr^ovy xv. 2 : 
av^r)Ti]a€oi>^ oif/c oklryrj^^ xvii. 4 : 
yvvaiK&v OVK oklyai,^ xvii. 12: apSp&v 
OVK oXlyoi, xxvii. 20: xufmpw; ovk 
oXiyov. Also elsewhere in the Acts 
wherein a distinct preference is shown 
for such negative expressions, vide^ 
e^,j XX. 12 : irapeKkrjdriaap ov 
ixerpuo^y xxi. 39: ovk do^fiov iroKeoD^j 
xiv. 17 ; St. Luke xv. 13 (ov iroXv) ; 
St. Luke vii. 6 (ov fiaKpdp) ; Acts 
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(xxviii. 3) crv- 
arpeyp'avTO^ Be- 
Tov TIavKov <f>pv* 
ydvtov T4 irXSjOo^ 

ri^v irvpdvf eyiZva 
äiro rfj^ Oepfirfq 
i^eXOovtra KCtdrj' 

auTov. 



i. 6 : oif fierä iroXKä^ ravra^ tifUpa^y 
xiv. 17: ovK afAopTvpov, xxvii. 14: 
fierci ov irokv. This litotes, which 
thus occurs in St Luke at least 
seventeen times (four of these in 
the " we ^ sections), is as good as 
absent «Isewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 

a^oifr^irvpdv* Fide St. Luke xxii. 
S6 : ä'^ainwv hi irvp. 

irpocreT^ÄßovTo]. Does not occur 
in this sense in me gospels. On the 
other hand, vide Acts xviii. S6: 
nplafciXKa /cat ^AtcvXa^ irpoaeXd' 
ßovTO ainov. 

veTov\ Wanting in the gospels 
(which use instead the vulgar 

ßpev^iv^ ßp^OC%* ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^* 
17. 

e^öTÄra]. i<f>ia'Tdpa4 is not found 
in St. Matthew^ St. Mark, and St. 
John. On the other hand, it occurs 
eighteen times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts). Acts xxii. 20 : ii^arm^ 

avarpiyfravTosi]. This word occurs 
elsewhere in tiie New Testament 
(apart from two interpolations in the 
Acts) only in St. Matthew xvii. 22 
(and this is doubtful). On the other 
hand, o-irorpo^ is found in Acts xix. 
40. and xxiii. 12. 

ifK^Oo^]. Elsewhere used only of 
men, except here and St. Luke v. 6 : 
irXrjOo^ lx0v(ov. — ^With this use of ta 
cf. St. Luke xxiii. 8, xxiv. 41, Acts* v. 
2, viii. 36, xi. 6, xviii. 14, xxv. 19. 
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(xxviii. 4) «ü9 
SeelSovoißdpßa- 
poL KpefiafUvovTo 

ffffplop ix TTJ^ 

;^€tpo9 avTOV, 
7r/t>09 d\X^Xoi;9 
tKeyov • iravroD^ 
iJHivev^ ioTiv 6 
avdpmwo^ o5to9, 
hv huKTfoOema 
ix rfji daXdaarj^ 
fi Alicq ^rjv ov/e 
etaaep. 



Within the New Testament it is 
characteristic of St, Luke. 

airo]. Weiss, and others with him, 
declare that airo here = Attic xnro — 
vide St. Luke xxi. ä6, Acts xi. 19, 
xii. 14, XX. 9, xxii. 11 ; but airo 
here can be very well explained 
according to its fundamental sense. 
i^ipX€fT0ai airS is very rare in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John 
(altogether about six times) ; in St. 
Lukes gospel it is found twelve 
times — vide Acts xvi. 18 (p.5S,note). 

C&9 Se], Vide note on xvi. 10. 

Train-o)?]. Is not found in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. On 
the other hand, vide St. Luke iv. 24 : 
irdvTOD^ ipelrifiot (Acts xviii. 21, Bel 
fie irdvTfos ttjv eoprffv Trot^iTcu) ; Acts 
xxi. 22 : irdpTOi}^ Set ifKi^Oo^ awek- 
0elv. 

6 av0pfO7ro% oSro^]. Vide note on 
xvi. 17 (Acts V. 28, vi. 13, xxii. 26, 
xxvi.31). 

With the whole sentence cf. xxvi. 
32 : iKd}\jow irfm a7CKi]Xov^ Xeyopre^ 
OTt ovBev davarov a^ufv irpdaaek 6 
avdpanro^ o5to9. 

^vl. Vide XXV. 19: hv ij>aaic€if 
ITafiXo9 ^v^ XXV. 24 : jiri Zelv avrov 
^Pj St. Luke xxiv. 23 : ot Xeyova-iv 
avTov tf)v^ Acts xxii. 22 : ov KaOfJKCP 
avTov ^v. Pecidiar to St. Luke. 

elaaep]. Not found in St. Mark 
and St. John, once in St. Matthew 
(xxiv. 43), in St. Luke (gospel and 
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(xxviii. 6) 6 
fuL€v oip airoTwd" 
fa9 TO 0r)plov 619 
TO irvp eiraOevov' 

Skv KUKOV, 



(xxviii.6)oi8a 
irpoa-eSoKWP av- 
Tov fiiWeiv trill" 
npaaOcu fj tcaru' 
irhrreiv a^vto i/c- 
Kpov. eVi irdkv 
hi ain&v irpoa- 

SoKWVTCOV Kai OC" 

fopovvTODV fi/qZhß 
aroirov eh avrov 
ycvofievoVf fura' 
ßcCKofievoL iXeyov 
axnov elvcu Oeop, 



Acts) ten times (of these ovk iav four 
times). 

tilv othf and fihf ohf . • • S^ are 
fomid in the Acts about twenty- 
eight times, in the gospel once (iii. 
18); they are wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Marie, and St. John. 
Notice that the occurrence of these 
narrative particles is equally spread 
over the Acts. 

aTTOTimfas]. In the New Testa- 
ment this word is only found besides 
in St. Luke ix. 5 ; here St. Matthew 
and St. Mark use i/cnvdaaeiv. 

ovSep KaKop]. Similarly in the New 
Testament only in Acts xvi. 28: 
firjSep irpd^ aoi kcuc6p. 

oiSk]. As in xxi. 20, 32. 

irpoaeSoKfop], Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John ; occurs only 
twice in St. Matthew (xi. 3, xxiv. 
50), in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eleven times. 

fiiKKecp], Constructions with 
fiiXXeip are very frequent in all parts 
of the Acts (thii-ty-nve times). 

/caraTriirreip], In the New Testa- 
ment only here and in xxvi. 14. 

a<f>p<o]. In the New Testament 
only here and in ii. 2, xvi. 26. 

pcKpop]. As in V. 10 : eiipop 
avrffp pcKpdp, and xx. 9: fjpOrj 

P€KpO^. 

iirl iroXv]. nde xvi. 18: hr\ 
iroKKii'i fipApa<;y xiii. 31 : iirl fiiiipa^ 
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20: 
20: 



eirl irkeiova 



(xxviii. 7) ip 
Si ToU irepl TOP 
Toirop i/eeipop v- 
ir^pyep x^P^ '^^ 
irpomi^ T^ pi^aoVf 
opofiari IIoTrXltp, 
59 apa&e^dfupa^ 
fifia^ ^fiipa^ T/)6A9 



irXeiov^j xviii. 
Xpopopy xxvii. 
^fiipw^j xvii. 2 : iwl adßßara rpta, 
xix. 8: hrl fifjpai; rpeU^ xix. 10: 
iirl irr) Svoy xix. 34 : iirl &pa^ Svo^ 
XX. 9 : iwl irXeiop SiaXeyofiipovj xx. 
11 : i<l>^ i/capop 6fiiXi]aa^y xxiv. 4 : errl 
frXeZop ae ip/eoTrrm, St. Luke alone 
of the New Testament writers uses 
iirl in a temporal sense. 

aroTTOp], Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John (xaxop 
used instead), but found also in St. 
Luke xxiii. 41 and Acts xxv. 5 (and, 
indeed, just as here: to äroirop). 
The construction of the sentence 
both in sense and grammar is 
just as bad as it is in xxii. 17 f. 
and xxi. 34: /i^ Bvpafiipov avrov 
€/ci7uv<T€p. 

€49 airr. yiP.]* ylypeaOM ek occurs 
only in St. Luke — xnde St. Luke iv. 
23: yepofiepa eh rtjp Kxufxipptiovfji,. 
Vide also St. Luke v. 17: hvpafu^ 
Tjp ek TO icurOat ovtop. The par- 
ticipial use of yiypea-Oai (except 
in determination of time) is also 
Lukan. 

Tofe irepl]. Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew ; vide St. Luke xxii. 49, Acts 
xiii. 13. 

tSttop ixeipop]. Vide xvi, 3 : opTa^ 
ip Toh TOTToi^ iKeivoi/i. 

vTrrfpx^v]. vjrdpx^tv is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John ; is found thirty-three times 
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(xxviii.8) €76- 
veroBk rovirwripa 
Tov ZIoTrXiov irv 
perok ical Bva-ev' 
jepltp awexpfi^' 
vov /caraKeiadeu, 
irpo^ bp 6 Zlav' 
X09 eureKOoov koI 
irpoaev^dfiepo^, i- 

avT^, idaaro av- 

TOV, 



in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ; only 
twice besides with the dative — Acts 
iii. 6, iv. 37. 

T. irpdyrt^]. Vide xiii. 50: roif^ 
TTpanov^ T. TToXeto^j xxv. 2: ol 
irpeoTOi, T&p ^lovBaUop» See also the 
note on xvi. 12. Yet it ou^ht 
to be mentioned that the title 
irpwTo^ MeXiraitüv {mtmicipii Meli' 
tensinm primus omnium) has the 
authority of inscriptions. 

6p6fuiTL II.]. Vide note on xvi. 
14. 

i^ipiaep], ^epi^eip does not occur 
in tibe gospels ; see, however, Acts x. 
6, 18, 23 ( aifToif^ i^hi^€\ 32, xvii. 
20, xxi. 16. 

For iyipero with ace. and inf. 
(Lukan) see the note on xvi. 16. 

cwe)(6fievov\ Combined with 
itvperA^ is found besides only in St. 
Luke iv. 38. The whole expression 
is of a distinctly medical character — 
vide p. 15. avpixeip occurs nine 
times in Luk€ui writings, never in St. 
Mark and St. John, once in St. 
Matthew. 

xaroKeiaOcu], Vide Acts ix. 33 : 
KaraKeifiepov iirl Kpaßarm^. 

irpo^ bp]. The narrative is con- 
tinued by means of a relative 
clause (Lukan). See note upon 
xvi. 14. 

eiarpsßep irposi]. So also St. Luke 
i. 28, Acts X. 3, xi. 3, xvi. 40, xvii. 2. 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
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(xxviii. 9) Tov- 
Tov Be yepofiipov 
Kol ol Xotirol 01 

769 aaOeveia^ 
irpoarfpyovro Kal 
eOepaireuovTo* 



John ; found in St. Mark only once 
(xv. 48). 

hrideh ra^ X^«/>a9]. As Campbell 
("Crit. Studies in St. Luke's Gospel," 
1891, p. 56) has shown, St. Luke in 
this connection makes a sharp dis- 
tinction : sick people are healed by 
laying on of hanas, demoniacs by 
the word of exorcism. So it happens 
here. Faith is not demanded on the 
part of the one to be healed ; rather 
it first arises as the result of the 
miracle. 

Ida-aTo]. The active middle is 
wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew 
(in the latter it occurs only once, in 
a Quotation from the LXX.) ; in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) it is found 
eleven times (vide also St. John). 

01 XotTTol]. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John ; occurring in St. Mat- 
thew three times, in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) eleven times. 

aaOepeia^;]. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. Matthew (in the latter it 
occurs once, in a quotation from the 
LXX.) ; found in St. Luke's gospel 
four times — vide xiii. 11 : irvevfia 
ey^ovaa aaOeveia^^ v, 15, viii. 2, 
xiii. 12. — St. Luke xiii. 14 : ip^o- 
fievoi OepaireveaOcj St. Luke v, 
15 : awijpxopro 6'x\x>l ttoXKoX Oepa- 
ireveadai airb r&v äadevei&v aifrüvj 
vi. 18, vii. 21. The passive Oepa- 
irevea-dai is not found in St. Mark, 
but in St. Matthew once and in St. 
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(xxviii. 10) 01 
teal 7roX\m9 rv 
fiat^ irlfifjaai 
rifia^ Kal apayo- 

rä irpoc ra9 

For iifAas p^ readi 



Luke ten times. In the gospel a 

general statement of this kind is 

often attached to an account of a 
particular miracle. 

ot]. The narrative is continued 
in a relative clause (Lukan) ; see 
notes on verse 8 and xvi. 14. For 
ot Kal vide Acts xi. 30 : ft xal iirolffaaPj 
xxvi. 10: ft fcal iwolrjao, St. Luke 
X. 30 : o^ Kal airrjXdop, 

Tifi. irlfjirja-ap]. This idiom is 
Lukan — vide Acts iv. 17: aireik^ 
a7r€i\r)a<!)fi€0ay v. 28: iraparfyeXla 
waprjyyetKafiep^ St. Luke xxii. 15 : 
hnOvfila iiTLOvfiffa'ay xxiii. 46 : 
if><Opri<ra^ (fxup^ (so also Acts xvi. S8). 
Cy. also St. Luke vi. 8: dpaarh^ 
Sarrfy Acts v. 4: fiipop SfiepePj 
St. Luke ii. 8: (t>v\da'a'0PTa^ 4>v\4iKd<;, 
Compare besides ßaTmaOipre^ to 
ßdwTurfiay ^prla^prl^eiPfaarpaTrff 
aarpdiTTOvaay &c. 

dpayoßjUpoi^]. Vide note on xvi. 11. 

rä, vpo^l Vide St. I-uke xiv. 32 ; 
ipcDTq, rä irpo^ elpriPfjp. 

;^€4a9]. Not found in the plural 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John ; it nevertheless occurs in Acts 
XX. 24. 

[Not St. Paul only, but his com- 
panions also were honoured (or re- 
ceived an honorarium ?) ; it follows 
from this that they also took part in 
the work of healing (vide p. 15 f.), 
which conclusion, indeed, is not for- 
bidden but rather suggested by the 
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(xxviii. 11) /i€- 
ra Si Tp€»9 fifh 
i/a9 dvifxOfffiev iv 
irKoltf irapatc€' 
^(eifiaKOTi iv ry 

Spii/cp, irapaarjiitfi 
AioaKovpoi^. 

Blass thinks that 
the construction tea- 
paa, AtoffK. is quite 
impossible, and con- 
jectures, therefore, 
f Ijif wapdffiifioif Aio<r- 

(xxviii. 12) teal 

Svpfucova-a^ e^re- 
fi€ivafi€P fifiepaif; 
Tpiaiv. 

ifi4paf rpcif in 
many authorities. 



wording of verse 9. Blass, without 
sufficient grounds, holds it as pro- 
bable that a change of subject is to 
be assumed in verse 10, and that 
these expressions of honour pro- 
ceeded from the community in 
general. The simple sense is: — ^Those 
who were healed honoured us with 
many honours because we had 
healed them.] 

avri^07ifiev\ See note on xvi. 11 
(xxviii. 10). 



Kararfew\ Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; 
found in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eight times; combined with €t9. 
Acts ix. 30, (xxi. 8), xxiii. 28, 
xxvii, 8. 

iircfielvafiep], hriiievuv is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St 
John, but is found six other times 
in the Acts (combined with fifUpai 
X. 48, xxi. 4, 10, xxviii. 14). 
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fffUpod,^}, Dative of time, as in 
St. Luke viii. S9, Acts viii 11, xiii. 

ao. 



(xxviii. 18) 

O0€P ir€pl€\jS6vT€^ 

Karr)VTt]<rafjL€V ek 
'PijyioVj Kol fierä 
filap YiiJiApav eirt- 
ycpofjbhfov vojov 
Set/repaiot fiTJdo^ 
fiev eh UoTAoXo 1/9, 

for JiOtp ircpicA. Gi- 
gas ? — ir«pi«\6mts ac- 
cording to ancient 
authorities. 



(xxviii. 14) ov 
€vp6vT€^äS€7ixl>oif^ 
'!rap€KXi]0fjfi€v 
nrap* ainoh i'^ri" 
fietva^ ^fjiipa^ Itt- 
rd* Koi 00X0)9 m 

TTjV^PcOflfJV ipidU" 
fJL€V. 

trap* «tnoiSy iirifA«i' 
porrts ? (some au- 
thorities, Blass). 



(xxviii. 1 6) tea- 
Keidep oi äS€\(l>ol 
äKovaavre^ rä 
irepl fjpÄv Tjkdav 
€& ä7rdvTrj<riv 
fffiip äxpi AtT'- 



ir€pie\0ovT€siY Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; 
but see Acts xix. 18. 

KaTav7q>v\ Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; 
occurring, however, nine times in 
the Acte (nearly always combined 
with et9 — vide xvi. 1, xviii. 19, 24, 
xxi. 7, XXV. 13, xxvi. 7, xxvii. 21. 

hevT€pcuot\, Vide xx. 6 : irefiwratoi 
(but the reading is uncertain). For 
the construction see St. Luke xxiv. 
22) yevofievcu opOpival . . . fjhßov. 

ov\. Vide note on xvi. 18. 

Trap€K\ridi)pL€if\ Vide note on xvi, 
16. 

Trap' auTo!9 hnfi€ivaC\, Vide note 
on verse 12 ; fiiveiv irapd rivi is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke (gospel); see, however. 
Acts ix. 48, X. 6 {irapd rti/t SifKopi)^ 
xviii. 8, (20), xxi. 7, 8 (irap' ainoU, 

{Kal) oOTo>9l. Vide Acts vii. 8, 
xvii. 83, XX. 11, xxvii. 44. 

KuKeZdev]. Vide note on xvi. 12. 

rä irepl '^fi&p]. Vide Acts i. 3, 
viii. 12, xix. 8: rä irepl t^ ßaai- 
\6^9, xviii. 26, xxviii. 81 : rh irepl 
Tov Kvplovj xxiii. 11 : t^ 'irepi e/ioj), 
xxiii. 16 : rh irept axnovj xxiv. 10 : 
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iriov (l>6pov Kol 
Tpi&p raßepv&Pf 
0V9 tSmv 6 Ilav- 

ßep ddpao^. 



ret irepl ifiawov, St. Luke xxii. 87 : 
TÄ irepl ifiovj xxiv. 19 : rä irepl 
^IrjaoVf xxiv 27: rä irepl iavrov. 
This idiom is wanting in St Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. Thus in 
three places in xxviii. 7-16 rd 
stands before a preposition (7, 10^ 
15), a trait which is so characteristic 
of St. Luke's style when compared 
with that of the other evange- 
lists. 

axpt]» Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John ; occurring once in St. 
Matthew, in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) twenty times, in fill parts of 
the two books. 

lBa)V . . . eir)(apiarriaa^ . , . ekaß€v\ 
Lukan — vide^ ^^., Acts xvi. 19 : 
ihovre^ ... hrCKaßofievoi eCKjcvaav^ 
xiv. 29, xvii. 6, xviii. 23: rrotriaa^ 
. . . i^Xdev . . . Si€px6fi€vo^ . . . 
arepi^coVf xx. 22, 87. Many such 
examples have been collected by 
Klostermann (p. 69 f.). 



(xxviii. 16) ore 
Si elarjKdofieif eh 
'PdfATjv, irrer pa- 
mi r^ tlavKt^ 
fieveip KaO ' eavrov 
ovv nf <t>v\da' 
aovrt avrov or/oa- 
ruiry, 

y^fAilv, 6 iKarSmapxos 
itap4tiwK€ robs 5c<r- 



ore K.rX]. Vide h 18 : koI ore 
elarjXBov. 

elarjkOop^v eU\ Vide xxiii. 83: 
elae\66vre^ eh r, Kataapelavy ix. 6 : 
etaeXde eU r. iroXiVj xiv. 20 : elarjTijdep 
€t9 rijv iroXiv. 

iTTirphreaOai]. Occurring else- 
where in the gospels and the Acts 
only in Acts xxvi. 1. 

fieveiv]. Vide note on xvi. 15. 

(l>v\daaopri], Videxn,4i: 7rapaBoif<; 
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lovs ry orpoToirc- oTparidTcu^ <f>v\A(riT€w aimlvf xxiii. 
«^x^ [-xv], T^ s^ 86^1 

icaß* iaurhi^ (l^« rij» 
irapc/i^oA.^9) (r&r 
K.r,\. — tnde **Sit- 
Eungsber. d. E. 
Preuss. Akad." d. W. 
1895, p. 491 ff. 

One sees that the position here is the same as in xvi. 
10 ff.; there is absolutely nothing left which the author, 

i Since those critics who separate the ** we '* account as a source 
from the work as a whole assert that the surest justification of this 
distinction lies in the contrast between xxviii. 1-16 and zxyHi. 17 to 
end, a contrast which is here peculiarly striking (this point will 
be dealt with later), let us accordingly give a list of instances 
wherein kinship in language, matter, and style is shown between 
xxviii. 17 ff. and the '' we '* sections. It must not be forgotten in 
this connection that in xxviii. 17 ff. we are dealing with only a few 
verses, and that the ** we " sections also consist only of ninety-seven 
verses, and that the subject-matter in either case is quite different. 

v. 17. MCT^ \fiikipas rp€ts as in xzvüi. 7, 12 ; 4y4ptro with ace. 
and infin. as in xxviii. 8 ; ol r&v 'lovScUwr wpmrot as in xxviii. 7 
(xvi. 12) ; irvpt\$6pTmp as in xvi. 13 ; wap^^SBriP «is rht x*^P^ '>'• 
'VmfJiaivp as in xxi. 11 : wapoi^aovinp els x^'P^ i9p&p (only here). 

v. 18. Bih rh with infin. as in xxvii. 4, 9 (five times elsewhere in 
the Acts) ; ivdpxttp four times in the ^ we " sections. 

V. 19. &s with the participle as in xxvii 30 ; ix^p ri nwnrfopup 
as in xxi 13 h-oificos %%<» ikwoBwttp, 

v. 20. irapcic<£Ac<ra (to beg) as in Xvi. 15, xxi. 12, xxviii. 14 ; 
ixwis as in xvi. 19 and xxvii. 20 (five times elsewhere in the Acts). 

y. 21. ol 84 as in Acts xxviii 6 ; iraparytp6ntPos as in Acts 
xxi. 18. 

y. 22. fA4v without U as in Acts xxvii. 21. 

y. 23. i\0op iFphs ainhp elf, thus only in xx. 6 : ffA9oficr ifphs ahrohs 
ft». For iwiop see xxviii. 7 {ilhurtp)^ xxi. 16. irXflorct as in 
xxvii. 12 (ol irXcloi^cs) ; elsewhere only in xix. 30. For the con- 
tinuation with a relative clause (oXt) vide xvi. 14. For the con- 
tinuation with T€ vide xvi. 13. For T€-«fa/ ride xxi 12, xxvii. 1. 
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if he copied or used a source, can have taken over from 
it unchanged. He must have clothed the contents of 
his source in a perfectly fresh narrative, for everywhere, 
where the subject-matter in the least allows of it, we hear 
the voice, we see the hand, and we trace the style of the 
author of the whole work. Nothing anywhere strikes 
us as strange; for the a7ra^-\67o/i€va are easily explained 
from the special character of the subject-matter. That 
the narrative is more vivid and trustworthy than in 
those parts of the book where no " we '^ is to be found is 
surely no matter for wonder. For many sections — as, for 
instance, for xxviii. 11-14, xx. 5, 6, 13-15, xxi. 1-8, but 
especially for xxvii. — the author must have possessed 
notes which refreshed his memory; ^ but more than this 
we may not say. 

V. 24. iw€l0ovTo To7$ KtyofiiroisivLst as In xxvii. 11 (and here only); 
iw€l9fro rots ktyopihois, 

V. 25. Tphs kw-fiXovs as in xxviii. 4 (three times elsewhere in the 
Acts) ; rh wvtvfM rh tkyiop 4\dKriir€y, vide xzi. 11. Now follows the 
long quotation and its application in verse 28 (the gospel as r^ 
auT'fipiov rod 0«ov, as in xvi. 17 as 6Zhs ffurriplas). V. 29 is an inter- 
polation which is no longer printed in the better editions. 

V. 30. ip ISI^ puffB^fun-tf vide xxi. 6 ; itwtUxfro as in xxi. 17. 

V. 81. T^ wepl levpiov as in xxviii. 15 : t^ w«pl rifi&y. 

These coincidences within the space of a few verses are by no 
means few ; nevertheless in themselves they do not as yet afford a 
convincing proof of identity of authorship. 

1 The theory which, indeed, first suggests itself is that which dis- 
penses with the hypothesis of notes, and, in consequence, supposes 
the whole work to have been written soon after the arrival of St. Paul 
in Bome (xxviii. 80 f. would then be a note added by the author 
when his work was published). But this view, though it is other- 
wise attractive, and even to-day is upheld by many critics, must be 
rejected because of the gospel, which cannot well have been written 
before 70 A.D., and idso because of Acts xx. 25, where it seems pro- 
bable that the death of the Apostle is presupposed. 
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But in order to bring to a conclusion the proof of the 
identity of the author of the " we '" sections with the 
author of the whole work, it is necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of the vocabulary of these sec- 
tions. Statistics of words may be deceptive, and may 
lead to absurd conclusions if they are applied to objects 
of limited extent, or under false principles, or if the 
investigator is satisfied with doubtful results. Here, 
however, such imposing results have been gained on a 
wide basis of investigation that they may be called 
simply decisive.^ 

In what follows it must always be kept in view that 
we are dealing with only ninety-seven verses — the whole 
extent of the " we '^ sections.* 

i. Words which a/refotmd in the " we'" sections and the 
ActSy but are wcmti/tig in St. Matthew^ St. Mark, 
St. Lukey and St. John. 

{a) In the " we " sections ' and only in the second 
half of the Acts : xiii., xiv., xvi.-xxviii.* 

afUL with partic. [xxvii. 40] ; xxiv. 26. 
avihai [xxvii. 40] ; xvi. 26. 

1 Hawkins has already dealt with this question in great detail (see 
especially pp. 13 fif., 148 ff.)* I shall give a short summary of his 
results below ; they first came under my notice after I had finished 
my own studies on a different plan. 

a The "we" sections form a small tenth part of the Acts, 
(97 : 1007). 

8 The passages from the " we '* sections are set in square brackets. 

A I give this division because chap. xv. seems to belong more 
closely to chaps. i.-xii.' 
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awoTrXehf [xx. 16 ; xxvii. 1] ; xiii. 4 ; xiv. 26.* 

SuiXiyeaOcu * [xx. 7, 9] ; xvii. 2, 17 ; xviii. 4 ; xix. 8, 
9; xxiv. 12,26. 

Siarpißeip 'xpovov or fifUpa^ [xvi. 12 ; xx. 6] ; xiv. 3» 
28 ; XXV. 6, 14. 

iia^ep€iT0a4, [xxvii. 27] ; xiii. 49. 

hücq^ KaraSl/cff [xxviii. 4] ; xxv. 16. 

€l with optat. [xxvii. 12,89] ; xvil 11, 27 ; xxiv. 19 ; 
XXV. 20. 

itceiae [xxi. 8] ; xxiL 6. 

i^Uvai [xx. 7 ; xxvii. 43] ; xiii. 42 ; xvii. 16.' 

hrißaivuv ^ [xxi. 2, 4 ; xxvii. 2] ; xx. 18 ; xxv. 1. 

eSdvfio^ [xxvii. 36] ; xxiv. 10. Vide also evdvfieiv [only 
xxvii. 22, 26]. 

€vx€(r0ai [xxvii. 29] ; xxvi. 29. 

Karainäv [xx. 16 ; xxi. 7 ; xxvii 12 ; xxviii. 13] ; 
xvi. 1 ; xviii. 19, 24 ; xxv. 18 ; xxvi. 7. 

KaraTrlirreaf [xxviii. 6] ; xxvi. 14. 

Kara^pei^v [xx. 9 twice] ; xxv. 7 ; xxvi. 10. 

fihf€iv s to await [xx. 6] ; xx. 23. 

(vfjaoi) [xxvii. 26; xxviii. 1, 7, 9, 11]; xiii. 6. 

irepUpx^a-Ood, [xxviii. 18] ; xix. 18. 

i The participle iunraadftspos is not found in the gospelB, but only 
in the " we " sections [zz. 1, zzi. 7], and in the second half of the 
Acts (xviii 22, zxL 19, xxv. 13) ; yfywt^ai tit 'Ic/N>tva\^ [xxi. 17], 
XX. 16, xxv. 15. 

s No account is here taken of the form 9i€\4x9t (Sicx^x^«^) 
which is found once in St. Mark (ix. 34), and perhaps once in the 
Acts (xviü. 19). 

8 Vide tlvUvai and rp iwio^erif (p. 70) ; ikwi4rai in the New Testa- 
ment only in Acts xvii 10, ovinhm only in St. Luke viiL 4. 

4 In the sense '* to ride " hnßaüftiv occurs once in St. Matthew 
xxi. 5, but only in a quotation from the LXX. 
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wurreveiv r^ de^ [xxvii. 26] ; xvL 84. 
ir^üslova^ fflAepa^ [xxi. 10 ; xxvii. 80] ; xxiv. 11. 
7rpoa\a/Aßdv€(T0ai = recipere [xxviii. 2] ; xviii. 26. 
ol aeßofjL&zoi [xvi. 14]; xiii. 43, 60; xvii. 4, 17; 
xviii. 7. 

ov riiv Tvxovaav [xxviii. 2] ; xix. 11. 

iero^ [xxviii 2] ; xiv. 17 (in St. Matthew ßpo^^). 

inrovoeuf [xxvii. 27] ; xiii. 26 ; xxv. 18. 

ai xpeiai [xxviii. 10] ; xx. 84. 

It remains also to be noticed that the narrative of 
St. Paul's abode in Athens concludes with almost the 
same words as that of his abode in Troas [vide xvii. 3S, 
oirra>9 o IlavXo^ i^\0€P^ and [xx. 11], ovTa>9 [o IlavKo^'] 
e^yjdeii) ; further, that ii6 with imper. occurs only 
in [xxvii. 26] and xx. 31 ; finally, that the participle 
€t7ra9 is found only in [xxvii. 36], xxii. 24, and xxiv. 22. 

(6) In the " we " sections and only in the first 
half of the Acts — Acts i.-xü., xv. 

{aafiivioi) [xxi. 17] ; ii. 41 (but the reading is doubt- 
ful here). 

apxaioi: (of an earlier period in the history of the 
Grospel) [xxi. 16] ; xv. 7. 

€1 in the sense of iirei [xvi. 16] ; iv. 9 ; xi. 17.* 

iKTriirreiv [xxvii. 17, 26, 29, 82] ; xii. 7. 

i In xxi. 13 huwodwuv elf *l9powraX4iti (with M^¥ omitted) is 
exactly parallel to viii. 40 : «(Aivrof 9bp49n €ls A^arroi^. — irAi^y tim»? 
is only found (disregarding a quotation from the LXX. in St. Mark) 
in [xxvU. 22], viii. 1, xv. 28. 
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i^oOelp [xxvii. 39] ; vii. 45. 

i*mfiip€i,v [xxi. 4, 10 ; xxviii. 12, 14] ; x. 48 ; xii. 16 ; 
(XV. 34). 

^€^09 Tt9 [xxvii. 1] ; viii. 34. 

ai ^fiipai r. a^vfiaov [xx. 6] ; xii. 3. 

ireieapxeiv [xxvii. 21] ; v. 29, 32. 

Siä irp&ifiaTo^ [xxi. 4] ; i. 2 ; iv. 25 ; xi. 28. 

7rp60€<n^ = purpose [xxvii. 13] ; xi. 28. 

KaO' hp rpoTTOP [xxvii. 25]; xv. 11. 

inrep rod opofiaro^ [xxi. 13] ; v. 41 ; ix. 16 ; xv. 26. 

{mept^ov [xx. 8] ; Acts i. 18 ; ix. 37, 89. 

^lrvj(ai=homines [xxvii. 37] ; ii. 41, 43 ; vii. 14. 

(c) In the " we '' sections and only in both halves 
of the Acts taken together.^ 

a^pm [xxviii. 6] ; ii. 2 ; xvi. 26. 

ßia [xxvii. 41]; v. 26; xxi. 35; (xxiv. 7). 

eiaihai [xxi. 18] ; iii. 3 ; xxi. 26. 

i/c7r\€€ip [xx. 6] ; xv. 39 ; xviii. 18. 

iXirk [xxvii. 20] ; ii. 26 ; xvi. 19 ; xxiii. 6 ; xxiv. 15 ; 
xxvi. 6, 7 ; xxviii. 20. 

T§ iirtoijarj [xvi. 11 ; xx. 15 ; xxi. 18] ; vii. 26 ; 
xxiii.^ 11, 

flfiMpai, Ixapal [xxvii. 7] ; ix. 23, 43 ; xviii. 18. 

1 We here omit the fairly numerous instances of words which are 
often repeated in the ** we " sections and the Acts, but are of rare 
occurrence in the gospels — ^for instance, ßoiKwBaty which occurs only 
six times in all the gospels taken together (twice in St. Luke), but is 
found fourteen times in the Acts — ^four times in the first half, ten 
times in the second half (once in the " we " sections, xxvii. 43). It 
is alsl^a rare word with St. Paul. 
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fifiepa^ T4va9 [xvi. 12] ; ix, 19 ; x. 48 ; xv. 36 ; xxiv. 
24. 

KaK&ßev [xvi. 18 ; XX. 15 ; xxi. 1 ; xxvii. 4 ; xxviii. 15] ; 
vii. 4 ; xiii. 21 ; xiv. 26. 

KararfieXKetv [xvi. 17] ; iii. 24 ; iv. 2 ; xiii. 5, 38 ; 
XV. 36 ; xvi. 21 ; xvii. 3, 13, 23 ; xxvi. 23. 

fi€KK€iv eaeaOai [xxvii. 10] ; xi. 28 ; xxiv. 15. 

fieraXafißdveiv [xxvii. 33, 34] ; ii. 46 ; xxiv. 26 (in 
the first three passages combined with rpo(l>T]s:). 

veavLa^ [xx. 9] ; vii. 58 ; xxiii. 17 (elsewhere veavla- 
K0<;). 

rä vvv [xxvii. 22] ; iv. 29 ; v. 38 ; xvii. 30 ; xx. 32. 

fmteti; [xxi. 16; xxviii. 7] ; x. 6, 18, 23, 32 ; xvii. 
20. 

€7ri irXeiov [xx. 9] ; iv. 17 ; xxiv. 4. 

X€7€t (or a similar word) to irpevfia (to ayiop) [xx. 
23; xxi. 11]; viii. 29; x. 19; xi. 12; xiii. 2; xxviii. 
25. 

ot irpeaßvT^poi (Christian officials) [xxi. 18] ; xi. 30 ; 
xiv. 23 ; XV. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23 ; xvi. 4 ; xx. 17. 

irpoirifiTreiv [xxi. 5] ; xv. 8 ; xx. 38. 

irpoaKaXelaOai (of God) [xvi. 10] ; ii. 39 ; xiii. 2. 

avfißi,ßd^€^p[x\i. 10]; ix. 22; xix. 33. 

There are thus cibcmt siocty-seoen words or phrases 
which are common to the ^'we'^ sections and the Acts of 
the Apostles^ while they are wanting in the four gospels. 
Of course, some of these coincidences may be put down 
to accidental causes ; but the larger half at least are of 
great weight, and must be regarded as highly cha- 
racteristic of style, especially when we consider how 
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constant is the occurrence of particular words or 
phrases in the above lists. 



II. Words which are found in the " we^ sections^ in the 
ActSf and in St. Luke's gospel^ but not in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St, John, 

avayeadai (of a ship) [xvi. 11 ; xx. 13 ; xxi. 1, 2 ; 
xxvii. 4, 12, 21 ; xxviii. 10, 11] ; St. Luke, viii. 22 ; 
Acts xiii. 13 ; xviii. 21 ; xx. 3. 

airohex^aOai [xxi. 17]; St. Luke viii. 40; ix. 11; 
Acts ii. 41 ; xviii. 27 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxviii. 30. 

äarpov [xxvii. 20] ; St. Luke xxi. 26 ; Acts vii. 43. 

aroTTOp [xxviii. 6] ; St. Luke xxiii. 41 ; Acts xxv. 5. 

axpi^ ov [xxvii. 33] ; St. Luke xxi. 24 ; Acts vii. 
18.1 

ßovXrj [xxvii. 12, 42]; St. Luke vii. 30; xxiii. 61 ; 
Acts ii. 23 ; iv. 28 ; V. 38 ; xiii. 36 ; xx. 27. 

SuuT&aai [xxviL 43] ; St. Luke vii. 3 ; Acts xxiii. 24 
(the passive occurs besides three times in the "we" 
sections and once in St. Matthew). 

BMrdaaeaOai [xx. 13] ; St. Luke iii. 13 ; xvii. 9, 10 ; 
Acts vii. 44 ; xviii. 2 ; xxiii. 31 ; xxiv. 23. 

evayjnop (iravrmv) [xxvii. 36]; in St. Luke twenty 
times ; in the Acts, excluding the " we'' sections, four- 
teen times (ipdmtop wdprcap only again in Acts xix. 
19) ; occurs once, indeed, in St. John. 

i It is noteworthy that &xp^s is wanting in St. Mark and St John, 
and occurs once in St. Matthew (xxiv. 88), but that in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it occurs twenty times, four of which occurrences are in 
the ''we" sections. 
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€f^9 [xxi, 1 ; xxvii. 18] ; St Luke vii. 11 ; ix. 37 ; 
Acts XXV. 17. 

iiri, with ace. of time [xx. 11 ; xxvii. 80] ; St. Luke 
iv. 26 ; X. 36 ; xviii. 4 ; Acts iii. 1 ; iv. 6 ; xiii. 31 ; 
xvi. 18 ; xvii. 2 ; xviii. 20 ; xix. 8, 10, 34. 

ifyyaa-la [xvi. 16] ; St. Luke xii. 68 ; Acts xvi. 19 ; 
xix. 24, 26. 

€vayy€\l^€a0ai Ti, rwd [xvi. 10]; St. Luke i. 19; 
ii. 10 ; iii. 18 ; iv. 18, 43 ; viii. 1 ; ix. 6 ; xx. 1 ; Acts 
V. 42; viii. 4, 12, 26, 36, 40; x. 36; xi. 20 ; xiii. 32; 
xiv. 7, 16, 21 ; xv. 36 ; xvii. 18. 

i^iardvoi [xxviii. 2] ; St. Luke ii. 9, 38 ; iv. 39 ; 
X. 40 ; XX. 1 ; xxi. 34 ; xxiv. 4 ; Acts iv. 1 ; vi. 12 ; 
X. 17; xi. 11 ; xii. 7; xvii. 6; xxii. 13, 20; xxiii. 11, 
27 (e^ecTTw, xxii. 20 and [xxviii. 2]). 

rfi ixofUvfi [xx. 16] ; St. Luke xiii. 33 ; Acts xxi. 26. 

f^fiepa with yiyveadod, [xxvii. 29, 33, 39] ; St. Luke 
iv. 42 ; Acts xii. 18 ; xvi. 36 ; xxiii. 12. ai^fiepat axncu 
[xxi. 16] ; St. Luke vi. 12 ; xxiii. 7 ; xxiv. 18 ; i. 24 ; 
Acts i. 16 ; vi. 1 ; xi. 27 ; i. 6 ; xxi. 16 ; v. 36 ; xxi. 38 ; 
iii. 24. 

fiavyai^f'V [xxi. 14] ; St. Luke xiv. 4 ; xxiii. 66 ; Acts 
xi. 18. 

Kardyecu [xxvii. 3 ; xxviii. 12] ; St. Luke v. 11 ; Acts 
ix. 30 ; xxii. 30 ; xxiii. 16, 20, 28. 

KaT€px€<r0ai [xxi. 3, 10 ; xxvii. 6] ; St. Luke iv. 31 ; 
ix. 37 ; Acts viii. 6 ; ix. 32 ; xi. 27 ; xii. 19 ; xiii. 4 ; 
XV. 1, 30 ; xviii. 6, 22. 

Kpivetv (in the wider sense) [xvi. 16; xxvii. 1]; St. 
Luke vii. 43 ; xii. 67 ; Acts iv. 19 ; xiii. 46 ; xv. 19 ; 
xvi. 4 ; XX. 16 ; xx xxi. 25 ;v. 26 ; xxvi. 8. 
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rh Xa\ovfi€Pa [xvi. 14] ; St. Luke i. 46 ; ii. 88 ; Acts 
xiii. 45 ; (xvii. 19). 

\arpeveip [xxvii. 23]; St. Luke i. 74; ii. 87; iv. 8; 
Acts vii. 7, 42 ; xxiv. 14 ; xxvi. 7.^ 

füp oip [xxviii. 6]; St. Luke iii. 18; Acts viii. 4, 
26 ; ix. 31 ; xi. 19 ; xii. 6 ; xiv. 3 ; xv. 3, 30 ; xvi. 5 ; 
xvii. 12, 17 ; (xviii. 14) ; xix. 38 ; xxiii. 18, 31 ; 
XXV. 4. 

fi€pk [xvi. 12] ; St. Luke x. 42 ; Acts viii. 21. 

/I'^P [xxviii. 11] ; St- Luke i. 24, 26, 36, 56 ; iv. 26 ; 
Acts vii. 20 ; xviii. 11 ; xix. 8 ; xx. 3. 

fioki^ [xxvii. 7, 8, 16] ; St. Luke ix. 39 ; Acts xiv. 18. 

o/uXeti/ [xx. 11] ; St. Luke xxiv. 14, 16 ; Acts xxiv. 26. 

wdin-o)^ [xxviii. 4]; St. Lukeiv. 23; Acts (xviii. 21); 
xxi. 22. 

ireideadai [xxi. 14; xxvii. 11]; St. Luke xvi. 31; 
XX. 6; Acts V. 86, 87, 40 ; xvii. 4 ; xxiii. 21 ; xxvi. 26 ; 
xxviii. 24. 

TÄ irepi Tivo^ [xxviii. 16] ; St Luke xxii. 37 ; xxiv. 19, 
27 ; Acts i. 3 ; (viii. 12) ; xviii. 26 ; (xix. 8) ; xxiii. 11, 
16 ; xxiv. 10, 22 ; xxviii. (23), 81. 

oi wkelope: (to wkeiop) [xxvii. 12] ; St. Luke vii. 43 ; 
Acts xix. 82. 

iromaOai^iroielv [xxvii. 18] ; St Luke v. 33 ; xiii. 22 ; 
Acts i. 1 ; XX. 24 ; xxv. 17. 

iroKi^:, added to the name of the city [xvi. 14 ; xxvii. 8] ; 
St. Luke ii. 4 ; Acts xi. 6. 

/tcer' oi irokv {fiei^ ov iroXKh^ rjf^ipasi) [xxvii. 14] ; St. 
Luke XV. 18 ; Acts i. 6. 

1 Once in St. Matthew (iv. 10) in a quotation from the LXX. 
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irpoaa/yeiv [xxvii. 27] ; St. Luke ix, 41 ; Acts xvi. 
20.^ 

araOek [xxvii. 21] ; St. Luke xviii. 11, 40 ; xix. 8 ; 
Acts ii. 14 ; V. 20 ; xi. 18 ; xvii. 22 ; xxv. 18. 

awafyrrd^eiv [xxvii. 15]; St. Luke viii. 99 \ Acts 
vi. 12; xix. 29. 

awßdXKetp [xx. 14] ; St. Luke ii. 19 ; xiv. 31 ; Acts 
iv. 15 ; xvii. 18 ; xviii. 27. 

6ivTe^ {0€U) ra yovara [xxi. 5] ; St. Luke xxii. 41 ; 
Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 86.* 

Tvyxdvevp [xxvii. 8; xxviii. 2]; St. Luke xx. 85 ; Acts 
xix. 11 ; xxiv. 2 ; xxvi. 22. 

inrapx^iv [xxvii. 12, 21, 84 ; xxviii. 7] ; St. Luke vii. 
25 ; viii. 41 ; ix. 48 ; xi. 18 ; xvi. 14, 28 ; in the Acts 
about twenty-two times, excluding the " we "" sections. 

inrocTp€(f>€i,p [xxi. 6]; in St. Luke (gospel) about 
twenty-two times ; Acts i. 12 ; viii. 25, 28 ; xiii. 18, 
84 ; xiv. 21 ; xx. 8 ; xxii. 17 ; xxiii. 82. 

Xapi^eadai [xxvii. 24] ; St. Luke vii. 21, 42, 48 ; Acts 
iii. 14; xxv. 11,16. 

Xpovov iKav6p [xxvii. 9] ; St. Luke viii. 27 ; xx. 9 ; 
xxiii. 8 ; Acts viii. 11 ; xiv. 8.* 

1 ffwtiiup also should be added here [xx. 16, which may well 
belong to the **we" sections], (y. St. Luke ii. 16, xix. 5, 6; 
Acts xxii. 18. 

8 rt$4yr9s rk y6yara is found once in St. Mark (xv. 19). 

s i^y [xxvii. 32, 40, xxyiii. 4] occurs elsewhere in the Acts five 
times, in St. Luke's gospel twice, is wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, and is found once only in St. Matthew. Itfof [xxviii. 17] 
occurs elsewhere in the Acts six times, in St. Luke three times, is 
wanting in St Matthew and St Mark, and is found once in St. John ; 
rh, i9n only occurs in the ^*we" sections and three times in the 
Acts. 
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This group of forty-four words and phrases is of still 
greater import than the former, for the gospel of St. 
Luke is here included. We at once learn that the " we " 
sections are somewhat more nearly allied to the second 
half of the Acts than to the first, and yet that they are 
also closely connected with this first half. With the 
first half of the Acts they have in common about sixty- 
seven words which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John ; with the second half about eighty- 
eight words, of which forty-five are the same in both 
cases. 

III. Words which areßmnd m the ^^we" sections and 
in St. Luke^s gospel, but not in St. Matthew^ St. 
Mark, St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles. 

We must preface an observation of the first 
importance. In xxviii. 36 (a " we "^ section) we read : 
etira^ (sciL o ITafiXo?) Si ravra teal \aßa>v äprop 
eit)(aplaTqaev r^ de^ ipdmcop irdpTCDV xal xXdaa^ fjp^aro 
aadleiv. This is a deliberate imitation of St. Luke 
xxii. 19: kuI Xaßa>v aprov etfjfapumjaa^ exXaaev 
(cf. xxiv. 30 : XaßoDv top aprov evkoytfaev icai KXaaa^, 
le.T.X. ; cf. 1 Corinthians xi. 33 : Skaßep aprov koX 
€v)(apum]a-a^ iicKaaev). The opinion of Wellhausen and 
others that the verses St. Luke xxii. 19-20 are not 
genuine is therefore scarcely tenable. We besides notice 
that iaOUiv only occurs here in the Acts, whilst it is 
found twelve times in St. Luke^s gospel. 

äva<l>alv€iv [xxi. 3] ; St. Luke xix. 11. 
avevpUrK€iv [xxi. 4] ; St. Luke ii. 16. 
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äTToawaadijvai äiro [xxi. 1] ; St. Luke xxii. 41. 

awoTipdaaevv [xxviii. 6] ; St Luke ix, 6. 

airrew \vxyov vel irvp [xxviii. 8] ; St. Luke viii. 16 ; 
xi. 33 ; XV. 8 ; xxii. 65. 

Suardvtu [xxvii. S8] ; St. Luke xxii. 59 ; xxiv. 51. 

{eirifUTi^ui) [xxvii. 3] ; only St Luke x. 34, 35 ; in 
XV. 8 are found hrifieKeia-deu and iirifieXw. 

imfl>alv€ip [xxvii. SO] ; St. Luke i. 79. 

di0€TO9, aveuOero^ [xxvii. 12] ; St Luke ix. 62 ; xiv. 
35. 

tcaraieoXovOeuf [xvi. 17] ; St. Luke xxiii. 55. 

tcarkx^iv [xxvii. 40] ; St. Luke iv. 42 ; viii. 15 ; 
xiv. 9. 

dpl^ i/e T^9 tc€il>a\7j<s airoKelrcu [xxvii. 34] ; St Luke 
xxi. 18. 

i/6to9 [xxvii. 13, twice] ; St. Luke xi. 31 ; xii. 55 ; xiii. 
29.1 

Trapaßid^eadcu [xvi. 15] ; St Luke xxiv. 29. 

irepinrhrreiv [xxvii. 41] ; St Luke x. 30. 

7r\€4i; [xxi. 3 ; xxvii. 2, 6, 24] ; St Luke viii. 23. 

irXrfio^ (of things) [xxviii. 3] ; St Luke v. 6. 

rpayy^ [xxvii. 29] ; St. Luke iii. 5.* 

Ii,fl ^ßov (with vocative) [xxvii. 24] ; St. Luke i. 13, 
30; xii. 32.2 

This group of twenty word», taken together with the » 
former group, is the most important of all. /re the j 
*'we^ sedionSj as we see^ no less than stxty-four wwxls 

1 In aU these instanoes nged of the wind ; once in St Matthew 
(ziL 42), ßafft\ur<ra vArov, 

2 But only in a quotation from the LXZ« 
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and phrases are fiyumd which also occur in St. Luke^s 
gospel while they are wanting in St. Matthew^ St. Mark^ 
and St. John I 

There are thus about 180 words (or phrases) ^ in 190 
places (in the 97 verses) which the " we '^ sections have in 
common with the Acts or with St. Luke^s gospel or with 
both together, and which are wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John ; ^ ue., on an average we meet 
with two such words {or phrases) in every verse of the 
^^ we'^ sections. 

Let us now apply the following test, with very instruc- 
tive results: 

The "we'' sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Luke >• St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John . 44! words 

The "we" sections have in 
common with St. Luke > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
John, and the Acts . . 20 words (in 23 places) 

64 words 

The " we *" sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Matthew > St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John . 3 words ^ 

1 Proper names and numerals are, of course, omitted. 
8 About sixty-seven in common with the Acts, about twenty with 
St. Luke's gospel, about forty-three with both. 
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ITie "we" sections have in 
common with St. Mat- 
thew > St. Mark, St. 
Luke, St. John, and the 

JlV.CuS • 4 • • 

The "we'' sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Mark > St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John 

The "we" sections have in 
common with St. Mark > 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. 
John, and the Acts . 



The "we" sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. John >• St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke . 

The "we" sections have in 
common with St. John > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St 
Luke, and the Acts . 



3 words ^ (in 3 places) 
6 words 



2 words 2 



1 word * (in 1 place) 
3 words 



Swords* 



2 words* (in 2 places) 
4 words 



1 itirimniffis, w4\ayo5, irv<rrp4<p€iy (but with another signifioance). 

2 iiofylyvtirBai and 9ia\4yt<r6cu, 
8 wpiffum, 

4 Biarplßtiv and the active middle loirtfai. 
ß o'xoirfoi', ^vxos. 
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The " we^ sections have, besides, one word, airoKOTneiVy 
in common with St. Mark and St John, which is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Luke, and the Acts ; another, 
KVfia^ which is not found in St. Luke and the Acts, in 
common with St. Matthew and St. Mark ; and another, 
aireipa, not in St. Luke, in common with the Acts and 
the other three gospels. 

If one now considers that of the sixty-four words in 
common with St. Luke thirty-live are verbs (of the 
110 in common with the Acts fifty-five are verbs) — 
verbs have always great weight in questions of this 
kind — ^while of the sixteen words in common with St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John only 2+2+2+1 = 7 
are verbs ; if one further considers that we have 
here omitted all the numerous words and phrases 
of constant occurrence in the " we '' sections and the 
two great Lukan writings in case they appear, though 
only rarely, in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; if 
one finally considers that the case is the same with con- 
structions ^ and numerous particles which are sought for 
in vain, or almost in vain, in those other writings (e.g., 
multiplication of particles, &^ in temporal clauses, el in 
the sense of iirei, el with optative, fih oivy re connecting 

i The reader will pardon me for not over-burdening him with 
details on this point as well as on the question whether the words in 
common are always used with the same significance. If, however, 
such an investigation should be considered necessary— for my part 
the dead weight of the facts disclosed in the lists seems conclusive 
enough — I am prepared to show that from this side also we meet with 
confirmation, not refutation, of our position. Meanwhile, the remarks 
I have made on these points in the note& on the ** we *' sections of 
chaps, xvi. and xxviii., and those of Elostermann {loo, oit.) on 
questions of syntax in chap, zxvii., may suffice. 
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a new sentence, the continuation of the narrative by 
means of a relative clause, ifceiaey xaß* hp rpoirop, ä<f>vc»y 
KaK€l0€P, rä vvv, axp^^ o5, iiri with ace. of time, /ioXiVi 
irdinea^f r& irepl rivo^, &c., &c.) — surely one can only 
say that there is but one unquestionable verdict to be 
given : the *^tt>e'^ sectiofis aiid the Acts of the Apostles 
have one cmd the same atUhor. We cannot explain such 
constant coincidence as due to accident ; nor can we 
suppose that some ^^ source^ has here been worked up 
by a later hand, for on this hypothesis the source must 
have been revised line by line, and even word by word, 
and yet the reviser actually allowed the "we^ to 
stand ! There is no basis even for the hypothesis 
that the ^^we^ source includes the greater part of 
chaps, xiii., xiv., xvi.-xxviii. ; for though the rela- 
tionship of the " we "" sections with Acts i.-xii., xv., 
and St. Luke^s gospel is not so close as with xiii., 
xiv., xvi.-xxviii. (the proportion is 88 : 67) it is never- 
theless dose enough to remain unintelligible on such 
an hypothesis.^ 

The proof is thus complete;^ nor can its conclu- 
siveness be shaken by comparing the "we" sections 

1 That the relationship with the second half of the Acts should 
be closer than that with the first half and St. Luke's gospel is not 
astonishing, seeing that in the former case the subject-matter of each 
is more nearly allied. 

s The internal evidence will be discussed later. I would here give 
a short sketch of the method of Hawkins in marshalling the linguistic 
evidence for the identity of authorship. 

(1) At the beginning of his work he draws up lists of 86 words and 
phrases in St. Matthew, 87 in St. Mark, 140 in St. Luke, which very 
frequently occur in each of these writers, namely, 841 times, 314 
times, 1435 and 1235 times respectively (the last number referring to 

F 
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and the remaining parts of the Acts with the vocabulary 
of St. Paul; for the relationship with the Pauline 

the Acts apart from the ** we " sections), while they are of much 
rarer occurrence in the other two. Now in the " we " sections these 
Lukan phrases occur in 110 passages, i,e, — ^very nearly as often as in 
St Mark, although the latter is just seven times as long. In 
St. Matthew they occur only 207 times, although it is eleven times 
the length of the *' we" sections. On the other hand, the phrases 
characteristic of St. Matthew occur only eighteen times in the *' we ** 
sections, those characteristic of St. Mark only eight times. What a 
contrast to the 110 occurrences of Lukan phrases I If, however, one 
considers only the phrases themselves, apart from the frequency of 
occurrence, we find of the 86 phrases characteristic of St. Matthew 
only 10 in the *' we *' sections, of the 37 Markan only 6, but of the 
140 Lukan 43 ! That is, i (St. Matthew), i (St. Mark), } (St. Luke) 1 
Hawkins may well say (p. 160) : " Such evidence of unity of author- 
ship, drawn from a comparison of the language of the three synoptic 
gospels, appears to me irresistible. Is it not utterly improbable that 
the language of the original writer of the * we ' sections should have 
chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the lan- 
guage of the subsequent * compiler * than with that of Matthew or 
Mark?" 

Next Hawkins draws up a list of the words of the whole New 
Testament (not only of the gospels and Acts, as we have done), which 
are found only in the " we ** sections and in the Acts. There are 
21 words occurring 28 times in the "we" sections, 46 times in the 
remaining chapters of the Acts. Then comes a list of the words 
which are found only in the " we " sections and St Luke's gospel 
(" with or without the rest of Acts "). There are 16 words (29 
times in the " we " sections, 25 times in St. Luke, 23 times in the 
rest c^ Acts). Then Hawkins, after giving another list of a great 
number of words (and phrases) which are characteristic of the " we ** 
sections and the Lukan writings (though they occur rarely elsewhere 
in the New Testament), concludes with the remark : " On the whole, 
then, there is an immense balance of internal and linguistic evidence 
in favour of the view that the original writer of these sections was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the third 
gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books lies within 
the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul." An involuntary confirma- 
tion of these statements is given also by Yogel (" Oharakteristik des 
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vocabulary is in the "we "sections not closer, but 
less close, than in the other chapters of the Acts. 

Lukas/' 2 Aufl. s. 61-68). He has instituted a comparison of the 
vocabulary of St. Luke and the Acts toithotU payitig separate attend 
tion to the " toe " sectione. He produces : 

I. 57 words (in 92 passages of Acts) which occur elsewhere in the 

New Testament only in St Luke's gospel. 
II. 41 words (in 85 pa£sages of Acts) occurring in St. Luke, but 
elsewhere in the New Testament of only isolated occurrence. 
III. 33 words (in 50 passages of Acts) which are especially charac- 
teristic of St. Luke and the Acts. 

Thus in all 131 words in 227 passages. Of these words the " we " 
sections show under 1, 13 words in 14 passages, under II. 5 words in 
8 passages, under III. 4 words in 5 passages ; thus altogether 22 toords 
in 27 passages. As the "we " sections form a small tenth part of the 
Acts, we should expect 12 (13) words in 22 passages. The " we " 
sections^ there/ore, are in language more closely allied to St. LuMs 
gospel than are the remaining pa/rts of the Acts, Finally Vogel has 
also gathered together a number of " favourite expressions " of St. 
Luke which are found in both his writings (far more than 100 occur- 
rences in each), while they are rare in the other writings of the New 
Testament. As^ain, he absolutely ignores the problem of the ** we " 
sections, amd yet of these twenty most important words no less than 
twelve occv/r also in this part of the Acts, I myself have made a 
calculation which affords a yet more striking result. St. Luke's 
gosx>eland the Acts have in common about 203 different words (a few 
phrases included) which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John; of these 203 words no less than 63 occur in the 
"we" sections (20 exclusively here), although these sections 
comprise only a small tenth of the Acts. Now no one denies the 
identity of the author of St. Luke with the author of the Acts ; and 
yet the lexical amd linguistic relationship hetioeen the '* we " sections 
and St, TmWs gospel is supported by twice the amount of evidence that 
can he alleged for the relationship between the rest of the Acts and this 
gospel. Haw can it, then^ be denied that the author of the " toe " sections 
and of the Acts is one and the sams nmn / In the 480 verses of 
Acts i.-xii. and xv. there stand about 132 words in common with St. 
Luke's gospel which are not found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
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I therefore refSrain from considering the matter in 
detaiU 

Against the proof of the identity of the author of the 
" we ^ sections with the author of the whole work ^ it is 
possible, so far as I can see, to raise the following 
objections : ' (1) The airafXeyofieva ar^ more numerous 
in* the " we ^ sections than in other parts of the Acts ; 
(2) the author of the third gospel and the Acts has 
plainly used written sources for other passages of 
his great work, transforming them in accordance with his 
own style ; it is thus possible that, in spite of all argu- 
ments to the contrary, the case is the same with the so- 
called " we "^ sections. 

As regards the first objection, the number of aTraf 
XeySfi€va in the *^ we ^ sections is certainly very large. 
We can, indeed, point to about 111 words which are 
not found elsewhere in the Acts and St. Luke^s gospel. 

John, and in the 527 verses of Aots ziii., ziv., zvi.-zxviii.f about 141 
such words. But in the 97 verses of the "mw" sections there are 
about 68 stteh words, when. Judging from proportion, we should only 
expect to find about 26. 

1 We have above (pp. 19 ff.) described the relationship of St. Luke*s 
gospel to St. Paul (so far as vocabulary is concerned) as compared 
with that of the other gospels. In ordw to illustrate the relation- 
ship of the ** we '' sections to the Apostle it may 8u£Eice to point out 
that of the 105 words of the ** we " sections which are not found in 
the rest of the Acts and the gospel only 11 occur in the Pauline 
epistles. 

s Attempts to weaken the force of too striking coincidences 
between the ** we " sections and the remaining parts of the work by 
the hypothesis of interpolations are unavailing ; for in this case more 
than three-quarters, if not all, the verses of the " we " sections would 
have to be regarded as interpolated. 

si here for the moment neglect the objections raised by the 
Higher Criticism. 
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This proportion is much greater than in the remaining 
parts of the work. For example, in the 480 verses of 
i.-xii., XV., there are only 188 words which are wanting 
in the rest of the Acts and St. Luke.^ According 
to this proportion, only 38 wira^ \€7<i/Li€i/a should occur ^ 
in the " we'' sections, while in reality there are nearly 
three times eis many. We attain the same result by 
means of the following comparison : In the whole of 
the Acts there are about 657 words (proper names 
excluded) which are wanting in St. Luke. In the 
" we'' sections, therefore, which form about one-tenth 
of the Acts, there ought to be about 67 such words ; 
but there are really 16S — ^thus two and a half times 
as many as we should expect. 

As soon as we turn to the subject-matter it is at once 
seen what treacherous ground is afforded by these 
statistics. The twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts, 
which comprises nearly half of the ** we " sections (forty- 
four verses), and some other verses besides of the same 
sections, contain subject-matter of a peculiar kind such 
as finds no parallel in the rest of the book — ^narratives * 
of voyages and of the shipwreck. Three-fifths of the ^ 
aw. \ey, belong to the latter narrative,' and the wonder is 

i One must count upon a small error here, but I think that the 
numbers are right on the whole. 

8 That is, about sixty-nine. They are as follows : iyievpa, tdyui\6s, 
iarriicpiff iiirro^dKfiup [r^^ iaf4fi^2i ^^oßoXii, äiroic<$ffTcii', inroppim-HV, äiro- 
^opriC^aßat, äprdfiMy, äffd\tvT05f iacoy, ixrirla, iffiTos, aMx^tpf ßa^iBtuiy 
ßo\l{tuff ßpaSvwXotiv, y6fioSy Biat^tip [rby irXovy], iuarhuy, 9i$d\affffos, 
iKßoXii, iiCKO\vnßq»f ivßißdC^iv, iwiyiyvwßat, irtffKtvdCHrßaif ivitf-^oX^i, 
^oK^XActv, ipiiHtiv, €itev9pofiup, ^hpcuciXtv^ C*^Krrip(a, Cnf^ia, KoXvfißfpf 
KowplC^iy, KvfM, Kvßtprirris^ Xi/a^»', X% pa^KXripos, yaSj, pairris, tn/i^lotf, 
hpyvviy irapaßd\\€iv, wapaK4ye<r$ai, wapd(nifios, irapaxtifid(€tv, irapaxct- 
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not that their number is here so great, but rather thai^ 
even in chapter xami.^ hi spite of this new subject-matter, 
the accustomed style and vocabulary of the writer are 
verse by verse most clearly distinguishable. 

Subtracting these termini technici^ there then remain 
in the " we '^ sections the following Ätt. Xey. : apa^" 
X^adcUy aTravrfjai^f aTrcunrd^eaOai, {acfUvtos), avyi], oi 
ßdpßapoit ßovkrjfia, SecfMorr)^, Sevrepaio^, BtareXelv, 
Sio^euyeev, Svaevrepla, oi ipröirioif i^apri^eiv, ry iripa, 
eroifjut^ €)^€iv, (evaffyeXumjsi), evdvfJkelv, Odpao^, ^^pMy 
0vpkf Kaddirreiv, KOpepvvvai, fiavreveaOai, fjkeraßdWecr- 
0ai, fierplc^, wapaivelv, Traparelveiv, ire^eueiv, irepiaipetv, 
frlfjmpaadcu, {7rop<f>vp6'n'io\i^), irpo^ with genit^, (ttvÖcöi/), 
irvpdf avv7r€piXa^ßdv€ip, awdpuTrrecp, avaTpi<l>€iv, 
a(l>oBp&^i {Tpiareyop), ^CkavOpaoTrlay i^CkavdpdyiroD^y 
<f>tXo^p6vc»^f {^puyavov), 'Xfifjcdai*. 

This number (39-45), in proportion to the number of 
air. X67. in the whole work, is no longer too large. 
Striking singularities, of course, still remain. Among 
these I reckon oi ßdpßapoi^ ßovXrjfui, Bea/Morrj^, oi ev- 
TOTTioi, Odpao^y il>vXav0pomüi,€i8 also fierplto^ and a^Spä?, 
and among verbs SiareXetp, hrol/uo^ ^x^iv, eifdvfielvy 
Kopewvpaif 7rapa4V€lv, iraparelvuv, 'xpfiadai, and lastly 
rg irkpif and irpo^ with genit.^ But the number of 
these singularities is scarcely greater than that we 

fuuriUf w4\ayos, trtpucpariis [rris o-Kiif^s], mfS^ior, wXovs, ir/Kxrcfi^, 
wpifiya, ifp^p<^ ffotfif, ified^ri, «riccv^, or^otr/oi', Tv^^yuc6s, vßpis, öwo' 
(mpvivai, ÖToirXeiy, twowvdtip, hrorpix^^^t x**/*^(^^^^i X^P^*» ^^X^^» 
A few of these, although used here in connection with navigation, 
seem to have been borrowed from the vocabulary of medicine {vide 
ii^fra), 

1 'irp6s in this construction does not occur elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament. 
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find in every chapter of the Acts. It is therefore 
hopeless to build upon them the hjrpothesis of a 
separate written source, especially as no difference 
of style (construction and particlies) exists between the 
" we '^ sections and the remaining chapters of the 
Acts. 

As regards the question of the sources of the third 
gospel and the Acts, the subject is, as is well known, one 
of very strenuous controversy. But one fact stands 
fast: the third Evangelist copied the work of the 
second. Nearly three-fourths of the text of St. Mark 
appears again in St. Luke, and throughout almost 
exactly in the Markan order. We thus possess a 
source of considerable content, and are able to compare 
the copyist with the original. With what result ? In 
spite of all the freedom with which the author of the 
third gospel treats his source,^ the style, the syntax, and 
also the vocabulary of that source are still everywhere 
appai*ent {cf, the works of Wemle and Wellhausen on 
the synoptists), although comparison is rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that the Greek and the general lite- 
rary style of St. Mark are more closely allied to 
St. Luke than are, for example, the styles of St. 
Paul and St. John. I take the following two sections 
at random : 

i The text of St. Mark is considerably edited by St. Luke in the 
interest of a more correct Greek style. It is in places amplified by 
comments and other corrections which the editor regarded as im- 
proyements. Moreover, in numerous sections it is combined with 
matter from other sources. 
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St. Mark i. 21 : Koi 
c/mro/ic^oyrai cli Ka- 

rois adßßaffiif 491' 
^wTK^y us rj^y ffwa- 



St. Luke iy. 80 f. : 
«cai KaTfjKBtv tls Ka^ap- 
vaohfi fr6\nf rrjs FoAt- 
Ao/as. Xfld ^if 9i9daK«tv 
ainohs itf rots ffdß- 
ßaauf. 



learrjXBtv], Because 
Jesus comes from 
Nazareth, the singu- 
lar also depends upon 
what precedes. — t6\, 
r. ToX.]. St Luke 
presupposes in his 
readers no knowledge 
of Palestine.— -cd^^f]. 
St. Luke avoids, on 
artistic grounds, the 
repetition of this fa- 
vourite word of St. 
Mark. See also i v. 33, 
37.--odTo<Jj]. St .Luke 
here avoids leaving 
9tiitrKtuf without an 
object. — j)v itidffKttv], 
From St. Mark L 22. 



(22) icai ^IcirX^cr- 
<rovro iirX rf 8i8ax9 
abrov, ^¥ yap ^li&trKwy 
airrohf its i^ovfflw 

ypaiiiioTUS, 



(32) «c<a iitwX-hff- Simplification of 

<roFTa M rp iiiaxp style ; the form and 

ahrov, Sri If i^owrl(f sense is improved by 

^y 6 \^os abrov, the insertion of 6 

\6yos. 



(23) fcai tbebs t)y iy 
Tp ffupoyuyp abr&y 
JSofBpmJtos iv irvtbfULTi 
iucaß&or^, Koi iufftcpa' 
ley X«y«F* 



{24)T(fifiiy Koiiroi, 
'Iiyo-otf VaC€iprip4; f XOcf 
i,iro\4<rat i/fxas ; oVid 
ff€ tIs €?, 6 Syios TOV 
Ocov. 

(25) Jcal itrtrifififfty 
odry 6 *lii<rov5 [Xi- 

«yoil^i* ^ifAi&BriTt Koi 

|(cX0c i^ abrov, 

(26) K<U ffwapd^w 
abrhv rh irrcv/ia rh 



(33) ical iy rg cwa- 
ywyfi Ijv Mpanros 
ix*^*' irrc D/ia htufUtfiov 

A*€7<iXi?* 



(34)[raJ,Tf«M»''*ai 
<ro£, *Iij(rav lfa(apfiv4 ; 
t)X0c5 ÄiroXcVac ^/uas; 
o78d o-c tIs cTy 6 i^ioT 
rov 0€ov. 

(35) «cal iwirlfiriffty 
abr^ 6 'lii<rovs \4ywV 

Kol /^/'^av abrhw rh 
9aifL6ptoy us rh fUtroy 



The indefinite ab- 
r&p is erased, the He- 
braic 4p is replaced 
by ^X«"'i *be indefinite 
ititiidpT^ by Sai/i^yior, 
the . weak \4yttp by 



hrh for it is an im- 
provement. 



St. Luke replaces 
the vulgar awapd^ta^ 
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iucdBofnoy «col ^^wrjceuf 
i^ avTov. 



i^ri\Bw Air* airrou 

fiilihy 3A^ay ain6y. 

[Probably ira- 

icpavydaop re should 

be read in place of 

elf r^ fi^aop,] 



by fl^i ^v. ^¥. 
tity, by the better 
word iMtfcpavy. The 
addition of fAifi^p 
ß\w^» aitr, seemed 
necessary to one who 
was a physician. 



(27) Kol iBa/iß^eii' 

<rw(riru» avrohs \4' 
yorrof • Tl itrriv towto; 
8idax^ Koivii' Kar* 
i^ov<rlay Koi rots itv^ih- 
tuuri rots iueaBdprots 
ivirdavu, Koi ihroKO^ 
ovffip airr^. 



(86) Ktd iyivrro 
ßdfißos M wdyraSf ttai 
trvvf\d\ovp irphs &A.- 
\il\ovs Xiyoprts' rls 6 
\6yos olroSf $ri ip 
i^ovcltf Kfld 9vpdß€i 
ixtrdaffMi rois &ica- 
Bdprois wpfAfuurtP «col 
iiipxopTois 



$a/i9tiff$ai never 
used by St Luke, 
Bdußos only a few 
times. — The more re- 
fined iiroprts occurs 
perhaps twice in St. 
Mark ; in St Luke it 
is found thirty-six 
times. — vvWaktip is 
more precise than 
(Tvfyrup, — ißofAß, Äfl"- 
rc is awkward, and 
is therefore corrected. 
In what follows St. 
Luke adds touches 
which give greater 
clearness and preci- 
sion. 



(28) ftol i^rif^$€P ^ 
iueoii ahrov tifBbs wa»- 
raxov us ^X^v r)iP irc- 
plx«»popr7is FaXtXiaas, 



(87) Kol ^(ciropc^To 
^X®» »"«P^ avrov tls 
vdpra rowop r^s irfpi- 
X^pov. 



The corrections 
themselves emphasise 
the vulgarisms of St. 
Mark. 



The source is, as one sees, on the whole only slightly 
altered (some characteristic idioms and solecisms of St. 
Mark are nevertheless erased) ; moreover, its peculiar 
style here stands out clearly in comparison with those 
parts in which St. Luke could give himself freer rein, 
for it is evident that in chap. iii. s.s. he has kept as 
closely as possible to the already existing type of gospel 
narrative. Compare the xai beginning a new sentence 
ten times repeated (just as in the source, and quite in 
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opposition to his own style) ; ^ also the expressions 
6 07109 Tov Oeov and <l>ifiovVf which are not foiuid else- 
where in St. Luke. 



Bt. Mark ii. 1: iral 

(2) Kol ffvi^ix^^op 
xoWol Itirrt fifiK4ri 
X«pc(*' tiri9h ri wphs 

airoTs rhr \Ayov* 



(3) Koi Ipx^i^'rat ^^- 
pwrts ^fhs ahrhv »a- 
pa\vriK6v eupSfitwoif 
iirh r€ff<rdp«y, 

(4) Kal fiii 9wdfi€ifoi 
wpoff ty4yKa t avrf 81^ 



St. Lukev. 17: «ol 
4y4v€ro 4v /iiä r&¥ 
4ifitp&y Ktä . ahrhs ^¥ 

icaBiifitrot ^optaaToi Koi 
ro/io8iSc(<ricaA.oi oi ^vom 
4\7iKv$6r§s 4k wdcrtis 
K^fJLils Tfif TaAiXa/as 
Kol 'lov^cUas icol *Ic- 
povffaXiiff «al S^ra^s 
Kvpiov ^w cli r^ Ia00ai 

[The structure of 
the clause has been 
probably corrupted 
in course of trans- 
mission.] 



(18) KaX IM Mp€s 
^fywrtf 4ir\ #cA/n|f 
HvOpwirov %s 9i» itapt^ 
\€\vfi4yoSf Koi 4CtTovv 
avrhv clercrcyicciW Kcä 
Burai 4¥Airiov aibrov. 

(19) KoX fiii €tp6fr€S 
iroiat tlfffriyieturtif ait- 



This Ktä 4y4ytTo, al- 
though not a Greek 
literary idiom, is yet 
Lukan. St. Luke has 
purposely adopted 
this Biblical phrase. 
Elsewhere this pas- 
sage does not a£ford 
points for compari- 
son ; note only that 
parts of St. Mark ii. 
6 are transferred here 
quite appropriately, 
and are therefore 
wanting in St. Luke 
y. 21. St. Luke has 
thus considered the 
whole section before 
he transformed it in 
detail. 

icol IM never found 
in St. Mark ; in St 
Luke «ol iHoit and t^oh 
ydp occur thirty times 
in the gospel and 
about a dosen times 
in the Acts— chaps, i., 
v., viii., ix., X., xi., 



1 Vogel C' Charakteristik des Lukas,*' 2 Aufl., 1899, s. 32) has dis- 
cussed St. Luke's various methods of beginning a sentence, but he 
has not drawn the final conclusion. If we, with him, compare 100 
beginnings of sentences in the gospel with a similar number in the 
second part of the Acts we arrive at the following result : 

Kai U Tc Other particles Without particle 
Gospel . 50 86 1 6 7 

Acts . 16 51 9 16 8 

Accordingly «a/ preponderates in the gospel by three times. If, how- 
ever, one subtracts all the cases in which the «col is derived from St. 
Mark, then the relation of kcU to 5^ is much the same in both writings. 
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(Toy r^v trriyriv iwov 

XaA»(ri rhp Kpdßarrov 
Ztov 6 wapaKvTiKhs 
KoriKwro, 



rhv ZiJL rhv J^xAoy, 

8t^ TWy KfpdfMOP KU' 

K\iin9l^ tls rh fi4<roif 
iyiXpoffOw TOW *lfiffov. 



xii., xiii, xvL, xx., 
xxvii. ("we" section). 
^iporr9s\ St. Luke 
has an objection to 
sach subjectless verbs 
and supplies &r8pcs, 
and also a substan- 
tive {Mpmnov) as ob« 
ject. — irafMiXcA.]. So 
always for itapdKvri- 
k6s^ which is a vulgar 
idiom. — In verses 18 
and 19 St. Luke has 
completely revised 
the text (the reason 
is probably correctly 
given byWellhausen) ; 
the coincidences 
which remain are 
underlined. 



(5) Kai l^^v 6 *lri<rovs 
T^v ^i<my 0&TÄV Xryci 

Ty ira/>aA.wTticy* 'T^'*' 
yoy, iüpUvral aou at 
SifMpTlat. 



{20)Ka\l9i9vrhyirl<r' 
riv ahr&y ttw^y' "Ar- 
$ponr€f iiipdofyrcd ffoi at 
ofjioprlai ffov. 



6 'lfi<rovs is deleted 
as superfluous; so also 
T^ frapoKvriK^. T4k' 
vor perhaps seemed 
too familiar. The 
addition of voi is 
difficult to explain 
(see also verse 23). 



(6) ^<rav 5c TiV€j rSav 
ypaiApMrinv inu Koßii- 
fjLfifoi «col 9ta\oyi(6fi€' 
yoi iy rais KOpilais 
avr&v' 

(7) ri oZros ofh-ws 
AoAc«; ß\aff<l>fififi' rls 
Hvarcu iL^i4yai afiap- 
rlas fifih <7s ^ ^^^'» 



(21) Kolllp^avro 8m- 
\oyi{fir$ai ol ypofi- 
fiarus Kol ol *apt<rdioi 
\iyovrts' rls i<rriy 
oZros %s AoAci jSAmt- 
<f>rifiiai ; ris Biyarai 
afAoprias i/^tiyai cl ftii 
fi6yos h 0€6s; 



Vide the note on 
verse 17. 4yr. /rap8. is 
here omitted because 
it occurs again in 
verse 8 of St. Marks: 
verse 22. The jagged 
sentences are fitted 
together ; the slovenly 
cTs is changed into 
the more correct 
fi6yos. At the begin- 
ning iip^ayro is in- 
serted (not in accord- 
ance with St. Luke's 
own style, but with 
that Biblical style 
which he imitates). 
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(8)«rcU 9v$hs 4iriyyohs 

alrrov 5ti otrtts itoKth- 
yiCoirrai iw iavrois 
\4y9i alrrois' r( ravra 
9ia\oyi(9ff$9 iif rtus 



(22) iiciyvohs h\ 6 
*lil<rovf T0V5 ^loKoytiT' 
fiobs ttitr&y ifroKpiBtU 
cfircr Tfihs airrois' rl 
9i9Xoyl(fir0€ 4v rats 
KopHlcus tfx&v ; 



«al tlfBvs deleted 
{vide supra), likewise 
T. tpU/a, ahr, as quite 
superfluous ; the ob- 
jeotive clause is re- 
placed by a simple 
substantive ; iLvoKpt- 
$€is is inserted ac- 
cording to St. Luke's 
custom, giving a cer- 
tain effect of solem- 
nity; the awkward 
ravra is omitted. 



(9) t( i<rru^ c6ko- 
ircirc/yor, clirciy rf 
irapaXvrtK^' i^ltwrai 
<rov cd kfMprlai, 1l 
tlwuf l^ffipc Kai ipop 
rhif Kpißarr6v «row Kol 



(23) t( icriv thieo- 
iri6rcpoy, f/irciy* &^^- 
»irral ffoi al iifjMfnltu 
ffov, 1l clirciy* iFytipc 
Koi ir€piirdr(i ; 



r^ wapaXvT, is 
omitted as superflu- 
ous, likewise Koi ip, 
T. Kpdß, <rov. The 
Word of Jesus gains 
in force through this 
abbreviation ; be- 
sides, these words oc- 
cur in the following 
verse, where they are 
in a more suitable 
position. 



(10, ll)T»'a«i6»'«i7T€ 
5ti i^oualav lx<< ^ 
vlhs rod iivBpAitov M 
T^5 7^s ij^Uvai afMp- 
rlas, \4y9t ry iropa- 
KvTM^* ffoi Kiyv, 
fyttpt, diporrhyicpäßar- 
t6v aov «cU i^vayc tl$ 
rhw otK6if ffov. 



(24) Iva 8i cl8^€ Sri 
6 vibs rod Mpdntov 
ilowrlaiß %X*^ M t^j 
yris &^i^yai aiiapriat^ 
ttittw TV irapoL\ffA.v- 
/i4y^* aoi K^yu, l-ycipc 
«ol Apas rh K\iwl9i6v 
ffov wopf^ov elf rhy 
oIk6v <rou. 



The subject is 
placed first as so often 
with St. Luke. Note 
at the close the 
participial construc- 
tion so constant with 
this author, updßar- 
rov\s avoided as a vul- 
garism by St. Luke in 
the gospel. Neither 
does he care for ihrayt ; 
this word is wanting 
in the Acts, and is 
rare in the gospel, 
while it is found 
twenty times in St. 
Matthew and fifteen 
times in St. Mark. 
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Here also the constant occurrence of kcU at the 
beginning of sentences is for every careful reader 
of the Acts an evident proof that the author is 
following a source and not speaking in his own words« 
Otherwise the nari'ative is in detail (in style) so much 
altered and polished that the special character of the 
source is not immediately discernible. The broad style 
of the narrative, however, facilitates such corrections. 
In so far this passage can scarcely be compared with the 
concisely written " we ^ sections of the Acts ; but it must 
be evident to every one that the author who wrote 
St. Luke i. 1 ff. or the " we '' sections or the discourse 
delivered upon Areopagus could not have written St. 
Luke V. 17-24 as it stands if he had not been following 
a " source.^ 

It is most instructive to notice here and in dozens of 
other places how St. Luke, in his correction and revision 
of the Markan text, endeavours to imitate the phraseo- 
logy of the Bible (or of St. Mark). As far as he 
can he patches the gaiment with cloth of the same 
material. 

Besideif St. Mark, we can distinguish a second source 
underlying the third gospel, whence are derived those 
sections which in subject-matter coincide with St. 
Matthew. In regard to extent and exact wording this 
source cannot be determined with certainty, yet for a 
number of sections it may be made out quite clearly 
and unmistakably. How has St. Luke used this 
source, which consists principally of sayings and dis- 
courses of our Lord ? 
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(St Matthew vii. 8) 
ri 9^ ß\4fr9is rh xip^s 
rh 4y r^ 6<f>$a\ß^ rov 
&8cA^0 <rov, T^y 9h 4v 

ob KaroifoTs ; 

(4) fj wÄf ip€is rf 
&8cA^f «rov* t^cf 
igfidk» rh itdp^s iic 
rod 6f$a\fiov <rov, koI 
t9oh ii ZoKhs i¥ rf 
6^$aKfif <rov ; 

(5) dwoKpird, t^KßaXt 
itpSnov ix rod 6^Ba\' 
fiov ffov riiif 9ok6p, Ktä 
r6r€ diajSx^cif ixßa- 
Xciy rh icdp^s in rod 
i<^0a\uov rod iZtX^od 
trov. 



(St. Luke yi. 41) ri 
Si ß\4ir€is rh xdp^s rh 
4¥ rf 6ip$aKfif rod 
ilitK^d ffov, ri^v SI 
HoKhr rV ir rf tUq» 
6^$a\fif oh KwravoM ; 

(42) w&s 96pa<reu 
\iytty rf itZ€\<pf ffov 

rh Kdp^os rh iy rf 
6^$a\fAf <rou, ahrht 
T^y 4p rf 6<p$a\fif <rov 
9oKhp ob ßK4w«y ; biro- 
Kpird, $Kßa\( itpStrov 
r)i¥ honhv iK rod 
h^oXiiod <rou, Koi r6rt 
9taß\4i^tis rh Kdp^s 
rh 4y rf 6^$a\ixf rod 
iZtX^d aov 4iißa\uv, 



Almost all the di- 
yergences of St. Luke 
from St. Matthew in 
this passage are eyi- 
dently and clearly 
stylistic corrections. 



a(f>Upai occurs only twice in the Acts (in v. 38 
idaare should probably be read), and is therefore to be 
regarded as a word which has come into the gospel, 
where it frequently occurs, as a rule from the sources. 
Also iKßdXKetp to xdp^o^ would scarcely have been 
written by St. Luke if he had not found it in his 
authority. 'TiroxpiTi]^ is likewise quite alien to the 
Acts, and the very unusual word SiaßXineiv never 
again occurs in the gospel and the Acts. And so, even 
if St. Matthew were not in existence, we should con- 
clude that our author here depends upon a written 
source. 

Let us consider one other passage : 

(St.Matthewyiii.8) (St. Luke yii. 6) /i^ (r)c^XAouasinSt. 

iiroKpiOfU 9h 6 4Kar6v' 6 iKaroprdpxils \4yup Mark y. 35 = St. Luke 

rapxos Hipri* Kbpif, obx abrf* Kbpit, fi^ <rKb\' yiii. 49» 

flfil Uayhs lya fMv birh Aov* ob yh,p bcavSs tlfii 

rify <rr4yiiv tMxdfis' lya bwh rijy <rr4yfiv fiov 

ÄAX& fi6poy fM \.6yVf *i<r4\dvs, 
Kol iaOii<rtrat 6 xa7s (7) oAXci tM \6yVf 

fiov. Kal iaßiiru 6 wait fAOV, 
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(9) Kol yhp iyii &¥• 
$ptfx6s cifti dwi i^ov' 

arpart^aSf Ktä \4yt9 

woptitrat, kcü &AX91* 
Ipx^v, Kcü .fyx^rah tcai 
rf 9o6\^ irpv* iro(i|<ror 
rovTo, Kol irotti. 



(10) &j(o^<ras 8» a 

cTircy roiT &icoXo0oi/(riy* 
A^^r X^7(» ifjuv, irap* 
olZtvX TOirainiiv irlffriy 



(8) Kol yh.p iy^ &V' 
$p«9ir6s ttfu &%h i^ov 
ffiw Tcur<r6ftt¥os, ^x^^ 
inr* ifiavrh¥ trrpa- 
ri^ras, xal \4yw 
Tovrtp' wopM^Brirt, xal 
irop^ltraif iral ftXX^»' 
IpX^Vy KoX tpx^raif «al 
r( Zo^\<p fiov irolfi<rop 
rovro, icol irotf i. 

(9)&xot$<ras 9h rav' 
ra 6 *lT}<rot/f iBaifiafftr 
alrrhp koI <rrpa4>ch r^; 
iuco\o0odpri alnf Hx^V 
cTircr* A^7» öuiVf ohH^ 
4v rf 'IffpaiiK roffa^riw 
wtarty ttpoy. 



Taff<r6fi9wos'i, A sty- 
listic improyement. 



The insertion of 
the objects is Lukan. 
arpa^is is wanting in 
8t Matthew and St. 
Mark ; with St. Luke 
it is found eight times 
in the gospel (similar 
words yet oftener). 
The foreign word d^^v 
is also elsewhere 
omitted by St. Luke. 
ohUh 4v r. lo-p. is sim- 
pler, better, and more 
nervous Qreek. 



The corrections of St. Luke have not obliterated the 
special characteristics of the source. 'Iicai/09 Iva is 
never used by St. Luke in the Acts, and even in the 
gospel we find only iKavh^ XOo-ai. Eta€pX€<r0ai inro is 
found nowhere else in the gospel and Acts, although 
elaipx'^aOai is used about eighty-six times. Also, 
€liruv with the dative XxPy^ is an idiom foreign to St. 
Luke, as also vwo i^ovalav. Km yap occurs only once 
in the Acts (xix. 40) ; in the gospel it is more frequent, 
because derived from the sources. 

There is no need to continue this comparison 01 
sa3angs of our Lord which are common to St. Luke 
and St. Matthew. Wei-nle (Joe. cU.j s. 81) has rightly 
perceived that all the alterations made by St. Luke — as 
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regards a definite, fairly large body of these sayings ^ — 
are of a very slight nature, and testify rather to the 
faithfulness with which, on the whole, these sayings 
have been reproduced.' This faithfulness extends even 
to the preservation of the style of the language ; so 
that no one can fail to perceive that we here have to 
reckon with a written source. 

But, it is said, though in the gospel (iii.-xxiv.) the 
linguistic character of the sources employed is clearly 
preserved, yet St. Luke i. and ii. and Acts i.-xii., xv., 
are certainly based upon written sources, in spite of 
the fact that the style and vocabulary of these chapters 
is entirely and absolutely Lukan ; therefore it is 
possible that the " we '^ sections also, in spite of their 
Lukan character, are based upon a written source. Let 
us, then, first investigate St. Luke i. and ii. I begin 
by stating the result of this investigation : 

The vocabulary and style characteristic of St. Luke 
i. and ii. are so absolutely Lukan that, in spite oi all 
conjectures that have been made, the hypothesis of 
a Greek source is impossible,, for there is almost nothing 
left for it. Two things only are possible : either St. 
Luke has here translated an Aramaic source, or he was 
dependent for his subject-matter upon no written source 
at all, but has followed oral tradition, with which he 
has dealt quite freely, so far as form is concerned. Yet 

^ The case is, of course, dlfiferent with some other sayings, but it is 
to me doubtful whether these come from the same source. I conjec- 
ture, partly on the ground of Wellhausen's remarks, that St. Luke 
also possessed an Aramaic source, which he translated himself. 

2 Cf, also Vogel, loo, cit,, s. 38. 
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these two hypotheses are not of equal probability ; for 
the second alone is free from difficulty, while the first 
presupposes much that is hard to reconcile with the 
facts. At all events, the two great psalms of St. 
Luke i. and ii. were not handed down to the author 
(either in Greek or Aramaic), but were composed by 
himself. 

I investigate i. 6-16. 



(6) iyipero ev 

^Hpi^v ßcuri" 
Xeco? T^9 'loi/Saui? 
lepev^ Tt9 opofian 
Zaxapla^ ef 
i<fnffA€pia^ ^Aßui^ 
KaX yvPff avT& i/e 
T&v dvyarepwv 
^AapdVf fcal to 
ovo/Mi aifTtjs'EXi- 
cdßeT. 



(6) fjcrav Zk Si- 

Kaioi äfl(f>6T€pOl 

ivavrlov rov deov, 
wopevoM^evoi ^ iv 
irOAFCU^ Ta*9 ivTO- 
Xai9 Koi hifKom- 
fjMaiv rod Kvpiov 
afieiimroi. 



It is well known how characteristic 
of St. Luke is this iyepero. St. Mat- 
thew writes ev fjixepat^ ^Hpt^Sov ; St. 
Luke, however, adds the article here 
and in iv. 26 (iv rcu^ fißipai,^ 'H\lov\ 
xvii. 26 (iv Ta?9 fffhipai^ N&€% 
xvii. 28 (iv raX^ ^ij,€pai<: A(ot% 
Acts vii. 45 (&)9 t&v ^/m, Aavel£). 
iepev^ Ti^ oi/OAtartJ. St. Luke, and 
he only, presents this construction 
about a dozen times in the gospel 
and the Acts, dvyaripcov ^Aapdv 
without the article, like Ovyarepa 
^Aßpadfi (xiii. 16). Compare for 
the style Acts xviii. 2 : evpdv riva 
^lovSiUov ovo/jbari ^AkvKxiv . . . kuI 
UplffKiXKav f^vvaiKa avrov» 

afi<f>6T€poi wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John, occurring nine times 
in St. Luke (in St. Matthew three 
times). ivavrlov and ivavri are 
found in the New Testament only 
in St. Luke (six times) — vide St. 
Luke XX. 26, xxiv. 19, Acts vii. 10, 
viii. 21, viii. 32. wopeveadai is a 

6 
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(7) KOX OVK fjv 

avToU rhcvovy tea- 
OoTL ^p 17 'EXi- 
adßer arcipa^ Kai 
äßi<f>dT€pot irpoße" 
ßfjfcore^ iv Tat9 
flßipai^ avr&v 
fjaap. 



(8, 9) iyivero 
E 61/ T^ leparev^ 
etv ainov iv t§ 
Tof et T^ i(fyi]fjL€- 
pla^ avTOv evapTi 
Tov OeoVf/carcLro 
€00^ T^9 Uparela^ 
eXa^e tov OvfiiM" 
erat €ta€\0a>p eh 
TOV vahv TOV 
KVpiov. 



(10) Kai träv to 
Trkrjßos fjv TOV 
\aot) trpoaevyo' 
ßA€vov efo) T§ (opa 
TOV OvfudfiaTo^. 



favourite worf of St. Luke. SiKal" 
cDfia and äfA€fiTo^ are not found in 
the gospels (yet compare St. Paul). 

KaOoTi occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke — vide xix. 9, 
Acts ii. 24, ii. 46, iv. 86, xvii. 81 
(here in the discourse at Athens, 
which was certainly composed by St. 
Luke himself). With the concluding 
words compare St. Luke xvii. 24: 
iv T§ vf^P9 dxnov — vide note on 
verse 6. 

iyivero iv t^ , . . eka^^ • . . 
€la-€\0<ov is one of the constructions 
of the New Testament which is 
specifically Lukan, though it is con- 
fined to the gospel. Concerning 
(va;vTij see note on verse 6 (exclu- 
sively Lukan). KaTä to S6o<: is 
likewise exclusively Lukan — vide ii. 
42 and xxii. 89 ; moreover, also, the 
word 1^09 is found in St. Luke in all 
ten times, elsewhere only in St. John 
xix. 40 and Hebrews x. 26. Also 
KaTä TO emdo^ is found only in St. 
Luke (iv. 16, and Acts xvii. 2), and 
KaTä TO ttOic/jUvov only in St. Luke 
ii. 27. 

^v *rrpo(r€vx6fievov]. As is well 
known, a favourite construction with 
St. Luke, which occurs five times in 
many chapters. wXrjßo^ twenty-five 
times in St. Luke, elsewhere in the 
gospels only twice in St. Mark and 
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(11)^ &<l>0V 8^ 
avTf) 0776X0? KV 
piov ioToy; itc Se- 
fwii/ rov BvcuL' 
iTTfjplov rov dV" 

flldflOTO^. 



(12) Kal ira^ 
pd^ff Za^apia^ 

hriweaep hr" av- 

TOP. 

(18) elirev Si 
irpa^ aifTOP 6 ay- 
7€Xo9' ßiti if>oßoVf 
Zaxapia, Bidri, 
euTfiKoiaOff 17 ii" 
170-/9 aov, ical ^ 
yvpTi aov *EXt- 
adßer yeppi^aei 



twice in St. John, irav (airap) t. 
ir\tjdo<: in St. Luke viii. 37, xix. 37 
xxiii. 1, Acts vi. 6, xv. 12, xxv. 24 
ttXtjOo^ tov \aov\ This charac- 
teristic combination is also found 
in St. Luke vi. 17 (irXijdo^ woXv tov 
\aov)y xxiii. 27 (ttoXv irXSjOo^ rov 
Xaov), Acts xxi. 36 (to irkrjdo^ rov 
Xaov% and nowhere else. 



&<f>0rj occurs once in both St Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) thirteen times. 
a77€\o9 Kvptov is also found in the 
Acts — vide v. 19, vii. 30, viii. 26, xii. 
7, 23, xxvii. 23 ; it is wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John ; in St. Matthew 
it is found at the bc^nning and end 
of tiiat book. This angel is there- 
fore quite a speciality of St. Luke, 
and is introduced by him into trust- 
worthy narrative. 

h'apdyßri ISiop^ Lukan. — koI <f>6ßo^ 
hretr. eir* avT6p\ Besides, only in 
Acts xix. 17: iirerreo-e (t>6ßo^ hrl 
irdpra^. Also hnnrlwreip eirl is 
only found with St. Luke. 

ehrep Si and elirep wpo^ very fre- 
quent with St. Luke ; the latter is 
quite a characteristic of his style, 
and he often uses elfrep Si when one 
would expect Kai instead, fiij ^ßov 
never occurs in St. Matthew, once 
in St. Mark, in St. Luke seven times : 
vide i. 30, ii. 10, viii. 60, xii. 32, Acts 
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VIOP <rOlf Kol KU' 

Xio-e^^ TO SvoiJM 
airrov *I<odi^VTfv. 



(14) Kal ea- 
rai yapaaoi, koX 

iroWoi €7rl rfi 
^€via€i axnov x^" 
pfjaoprai. 



(16) €<rrai yap 
fi^a^ ivdmiov 
KvploVy Kal olvov 
Koi aUepa ov firj 

TO^ a/ylov TrXiycr- 



xviii. 9, xxvii. 24 (" we^ section !). 
That the name of the person ad- 
dressed is added is an exclusively 
Lukan trait — vide i. 30, xii. 32, Acts 
xxvii. 24. SioTi occurs in the New 
Testament only in St. Luke ii. 7, 
xxi. 28, Acts (x. 20), (xvii. 31), 
xviii. 10 (twice), xxii. 18. elarjKOva- 
Ö17, of prayers, occurs besides only in 
Acts X. 31 : eiariKovaBfi aov 17 irpoa- 
evYn (elsewhere in the gospels found 
omy once in St. Matthew vi* 7). 
Seqai<: wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John ; see, however, 
St. Luke ii. 37, v. 33, Acts i. 14 
(not certain), iyivvrjaevj of the 
mother, only foimd besides in St. 
Luke i. 35, 57, xxiii. 29 : KoiXiat at 
ovK iyippTfaav. — aov . . . aot]. As 
in St. Luke v. 20, 23. 

ayaTCKiaai,^ wanting m St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St John ; 
see, however, St. Luke i. 44, Acts 
ii. 46 ; ar^aXKiq^v four times in St. 
Luke (among these Acts xvi. 34), 
wanting in St. Mark, once in St. 
Matthew, ^(alpeiv hrl is found also 
in xiii. 17 and Acts xv. 31 (once in 
St. Matthew). 

/A€7a9]. Cf. Acts viii. 9: elvai 
Tiva iavTov fieyav, eVcöTrtoi/]. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark ; 
found once in St. John; occurs 
in St. Luke about thirty-six times, 
including one occurrence in the 
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Oijaerai Sri ix "we'^ sections (xxvii. 36, ivdnriov 
KOiKla^ fiffTpb^ irdvTcoPj nearly the same in Acts 
avrov. xix. 9). ov /A17J. Occurs in the Acts, 

as here, exclusively in quotations 
from the LXX. irvevfi. ary. ir\riad. 
is exclusively Lukan — vide i. 41, i. 67, 
Acts iv. 8, iv. 31, ix. 17, xiii. 9 
(nrXriaßrjvat in St. Luke twenty-two 
times, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, in St. Matthew once ; irvevfjut 
&ytov in St Luke about fifty-three 
times, rare in the other writers). 
i/c KoCKla% /j,rjrp6^ is found once in St. 
Matthew, never in St Mark and St. 
John, three times in St Luke (vide 
Acts iii. 2, xiv. 8). 



After these remarks there is, I think, no need for me 
to prove that St. Luke in the above passage has not 
copied from a Greek source, but has either translated 
from another language or else has reproduced oral 
information quite freely in his own literary form. The 
latter alternative, as every careful critic will allow, is 
the more probable. 

In my paper on the "Magnificat of Elizabeth 
("Sitzungsberichte,^ 1900, May 17) I have, however, 
shown,according to the same method, and in great detail, 
that our author could not have been dependent on a 
Greek source for St Luke i. 39-66, i. 68-79, ii. 16-20, ii. 
41-62 — passages which, verse by verse, betray his own 
style and vocabulary. I have, moreover, demonstrated, 
certainly in the case of the " Magnificat ^ and " Benedic- 
tus,^ that here at last all possibility of even an Aramaic 
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source disappears, and that, apart from suggestions 
afforded by numerous verses of the Greek Old Testament, 
all is the creation of St. Luke himself.^ Since, then, this 
has been proved for fifty-nine out of 188 verses, we 
may justly extend our result to the whole of the first 
two chapters, which form the prelude of St. Luke^s 
gospel. We therefore assert that the hypothesis of a 
Greek source is impossible,* and that the hypothesis of 
an Aramaic source is, indeed, possible, but not prob- 
able, because not suggested by any dependible criteria.* 

t In Appendix I. I have repeated this proof in a yet more detailed 
form. 

s There is no force in the objection that the passages which St. 
Luke has taken from St. Mark are so steeped in his own peculiar 
style that the source is scarcely discernible, and that it is thus 
possible that a source may form the basis of chaps. L and ii The 
circumstances are here quite different. The characteristics of the 
Markan text are still discernible through the Lukan veil, but nothing 
of the sort appears through the veil of St. Luke L and iL The some- 
what large proportion of äira^ \ry6/i§va in these chapters finds its 
explanation in the LXX., with the exception of ircpiKp^irreiy (i. 27) ; 
but here we may note that such words as W9puup%7»^ wtpiaffrpdwrui^^ 
wtpUpiyos^ ir9pi4px*ifOM, wtptixfii^i ntpi(^pwvir$iUf wMpucpatiis, ntpucv 
Kkovy, ir€pi\dfAT€ty, ir§pifi4y€tv, wtpwiictTr, wtpioiKoSf wtpixiirr€tv, wtpi' 
9oiuff$at, irtpippnyy^yai, wtpunraffOat, wtptrpmiPjOTe found in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts), while they are wanting in the other gospels. The 
first half of the hymn of Zacharias, in spite of its parallelitmui mem' 
hrorunty is, as I have shown {loc eit,), a regularly formed, continuous 
Qreek period, and by this amalgamation of two distinct styles, as 
well as by the repeated ahrov-^iimv of the verse endings, it bears wit- 
ness more clearly even than the prologue to the stylistic talent of the 
author. 

s These sections therefore probably depend upon oral traditions 
which has been freely treated in regard to form. I may excuse 
myself from entering into detail upon the question whether St. Luke 
used for chaps, i. and ii. an Aramaic source (so, e,g,y Besch), or was 
dependent upon oral tradition, seeing that the solution of the problem 
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The situation is, in fact, the same as in the "we'' 
sections : the style and vocabulary of the writer is 
everywhere so unmistakably recognisable, even in the 
minutest details, that a Greek source is excluded.^ 

And yet at the same time the situation is quite 
different from that of the '^we'' sections; for the 
narrative of St. Luke i.-ii., regarded from the linguistic 
standpoint, is the product of a combination of two 
elements — ^the Greek of the Septuagint and the Greek 
of the author. The former element is for the most pai*t 
lacking in the "we'' sections (and generally in the 
second part of the Acts). From the linguistic point of 
view — and there are not many writers whose works present 

does not bear upon the criticism of the " we" sections. In this con- 
nection the question whether the narrative of Bt. Luke i. and ii. is 
based upon a Greek source is alone of importance. We may here 
mention that in St. Luke i. 5-ii. 52 there are no less than twenty-five 
words which occur neither in the remaining chapters of St. Luke nor 
in the other three gospels, though they are found in the Acts — ^namely, 
the verbs iurwplffKtuf, iuni\atißdirtff$€U, Btantpuw, ^iri^eiv, hn^aivuv, 
ircpiAd^irciy, wpoxoptinrBai, and also teyaWtoffts, iiirtiHs, ii.Tcypafpii, 

\aXo6fuifa, irarpid, airXdyx'^fh ^frpartd, wyyit^tM^ rairc(yw(ns, as well as 
hciirtfft <i>6ßos 4frL Since St. Luke and the Acts have in all about 203 
words in common which are wanting in the other gospels, the 
number twenty-five is a larger proportion than one would expect for 
St. Luke L-ii. — that is, these chapters are at least as closely allied to 
the Acts as is the rest of the gospel. 

1 Wellhausen asserts that St. Luke ii. was composed without 
regard to chap. i. Hence one or two written sources must be 
postulated. But I cannot so interpret the repetitions in chap. ii. 
(verses 4/5), which alone, so far as I can see, afford any support to 
this assertion. The repetition, it seems to me, is easily explained by 
the importance of the information given. And, moreover, the com- 
plete homogeneity of the narrative of L 5-ii. 52 and its smooth and 
natural development are inconsistent with Wellhausen's hypothesis. 
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passages so clearly distinguishable from one another in 
style and language — St. Luke's gospel may be analysed 
into the following elements : (1) The linguistic type, 
represented by a large group (not all) of traditional 
sayings and discourses of our Lord, which has been 
corrected with a light hand and reads like a translation 
from the Aramaic — as, indeed, it is, though the transla- 
tion is not from the hand of St. Luke ; (2) narratives 
slightly tinged with the style of the LXX., and derived 
in the main from St. Mark,^ which have, however, 
undergone a vigorous revision, both in form and some- 
times in subject-matter, so that they read almost like 
the reviser's own text, though in very many places the 
characteristics of the source may be clearly discerned and 
though in some of his corrections the reviser has 
imitated the style of St. Markos narrative; (3) the 
legendary narratives of chaps. i.-ii., and of some other 
passages, which in style and characteristics are modelled 
with admirable skill upon the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and yet verse by verse disclose a second element in the 
chai*acteri8tic style and vocabulary of the author him- 
self — ^the hypothesis of written Greek sources is here 
excluded; (4) the style of the prologue and those 
very elements which we find represented weakly under 
(1) and strongly under (2) and (8). These, by com- 
parison with the style and vocabulary of the Acts 
(second half, but more especially the long speeches and 
letters therein), fall into their place in a consistent 

1 In addition to the Markan material, there is much betidei that is 
similarly treated (even sayings of our Lord). 
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whole, and can be clearly distinguished as a constant 
element in this writer — i.e,^ as his own style and vocabu-' 
lary} Without the Acts all would be dubious and 
problematical. 

But — and let this be our last word in this connection 
— are not written Greek sources (or one such source) 
employed in the first half of the Acts although these 
chapters are so completely Lukan in their linguistic 
attire ? If this is so, then it is also possible that the 
"we" sections, in spite of their distinctly Lukan 
characteristics, depend upon a written Greek source. 

Let us for the moment set aside the question whether, 
after all that has been disclosed in our previous investi- 
gations, the above conclusion can be validly drawn. 
Is there any evidence that a written Gi*eek source, or 
sources, lies behind the first half of the Acts ? I here 
pay no attention to those countless bubble theories 
which have exercised the ingenuity of so many critics, 
and will only deed with what seems to me the only 
noteworthy attempt to prove a source — ^that, namely, of 
Bernhard Weiss. This scholar, with great ingenuity, 
seeks to show that a single and, as it seems, continuous 
written source can be traced at the background of 
chaps, i.-xv. He gives as his authority numerous 

1 The Greek is excellent— W£f# Hieron., " Bpist.," 19 : " Inter omnes 
evangelistas Lucas Graeci sermonis eruditissimus fait." It occupies 
a middle position between the Eoti^ and Attic Greek (the language 
of literature) ; it is closely allied to the Greek of the books of the 
Maccabees, especially of the second book, and also shows strong 
points of likeness with Josephus. There is an intermixture of 
Semitic idioms, which are not due solely to the influence of the LXX. ; 
but these are not numerous, and are scarcely unintentional. 
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instances of discoi*d and discrepancy found in every 
passage of considerable extent, which declare that St. 
Luke is only an editor, standing here in the same relation 
to his subject-matter as in the gospel he stands to St. 
Mark. 

The first objection to be brought against this theory 
is that from a linguistic point of view the parallel is 
not exact. The style and linguistic character of St. 
Mark and the sayings of our Lord — Semitic in a Greek 
dress — can be distinctly and clearly discerned in St 
Luke^s gospel, while nothing so distinct in style and 
language can be discerned underlying Acts i.-xv. It is 
true that in general the style of the first half of the 
Acts is more nearly allied to the style of the LXX., and 
is accordingly more Hebraic than that of the second 
half, and therefore stands midway between the latter 
and the style of the gospel.^ But in each of the three 
parts of the great historical work (gospel, Acts I., 
Acts II.), so distinct from one another in linguistic 
character, passages are found in which the styles of the 
other parts make their appearance. Thus the gospel 
contains theprologue, carefully composed in the classical 
style, which is nearly cdlied to that of the best sections 
of Acts II. ; it contains, also, chaps. i.-ii., xxiv., which 
partly remind us of Acts I. The situation is much the 
same in Acts I. Neither does the vocabulary of Acts I. 
afford us any grounds for the hypothesis of written, 
Greek sources. In chaps. i.-xii. and xv« there are, 
indeed, foimd about 188 words (including 83 verbs) 

1 It Bhows the literary style of the Koti^. 
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which occur neither in the four gospels nor in the 
second half of the Acts ; but in chaps, xiii., xiv., xvi.- 
xxviii. about 363 words are found which are wanting in 
the four gospels and the first half of the Acts — thus 
nearly double.^ We are led to the same negative result 
by a linguistic investigation of the positive relationship 
of Acts I. to St. Luke's gospel. The gospel has in 
common with Acts i.-xii., xv., about sixty-two words 
which are not found in the other gospels nor in Acts II. ; 
but the same gospel has about seventy words, wanting 
in the other gospels and Acts I. in common with Acts 11.^ 
No difference, therefore, exists here (especially as Acts I. 
has 480 verses and Acts II. 627 verses) — ^rather 
the greatest possible likeness. Finally, the discovery 
that a series of important words only occurs either in 
the one or the other half of the Acts respectively 
cannot be decisive; for, in the first place, these words 
are also often found in the gospel of St. Luke; 
secondly, as has been already observed by others, St. 
Luke, after he has once used a word, is fond of holding 
on to it, only to let it drop again after some little time ; 
and, thirdly, the semi-evangelic style of the fii*st chapters 
of the Acts required a somewhat different vocabulary 

1 One hundred and seventeen words, which are wanting in the four 
gospels, occur both in the first and in the second half ; they are thus 
exclusively common to the two halves. Using the lexicon only, one 
would be led rather to assume written sources for the second half if 
its subject-matter were not so much more extensive and varied tlian 
that of the first half. 

8 Both in the first and also in the second half about seventy-one 
words are found which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John. 
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from that of the second half. For example, the word 
tnifula is not found in the second half, while it occurs 
thirteen times in the first half and forty-five times in 
the gospels ; neither is the word ripara found in Acts II., 
though it occurs nine times in Acts I. and three times 
in the gospels (but not in St Luke), npoa/eaprepeip 
occurs six times in Acts I. ; it is wanting in Acts II., 
but it is found in St. Mark. 'E^iardvcu is found eight 
times in Acts I. ; it is wanting in Acts II., but it is 
found eight times in the gospels (three times in St 
Luke). *ApP€ia0ai is found four times (three times ?) in 
Acts I., not at all in Acts II., but fourteen times in the 
gospels (four times in St Luke). It seems at first very 
remarkable that the word 6aoi {6<ra) occurs no less than 
seventeen times in Acts i.-xv., while it is wanting from 
Acts xvi. to the end ; but it is found in the gospels 
fifty-four times (ten times in St. Luke), and therefore 
belongs to the gospel style, which St Luke has allowed 
to colour the first half of the Acts.^ On the other 



i Compare also oiVciiK. It occurs a few times in the first half of 
the Acts, Dever in the second, but in 8t. Luke*s gospel three (four) 
times. Also wpoffdOriict (wpoff4$9To) with the infin., which occurs only 
in St. Luke and in Acts zii. That there exists a distinct gospel 
vocabulary may be seen from studying the occurrence of such words 
as iicßdKKtty, ncopr^f, tnetafBaXiC^ift cmd <r^i%iv, *ZitßiXKu¥ occurs 
twenty-eight times in St. Matthew, sixteen times in St. Mark (twice 
in the spurious conclusion), twenty times in St. Luke, but only five 
times in the Acte (vii. 68, ix. 40, xüi. 50, xvi. 87, xxvU. 38— "we" 
section !). Kopr^f occurs nineteen times in St. Matthew, five times 
in 8t Mark, twelve times in St. Luke, ten times in St. John, but only 
once in the Acts (ii. 80, icapmhs r^f hv^intsy parallel only to St Luke 
i. 42, KOffwhs T^s KQiXias), Kapirhf woiup is therefore never found in 
the Acts. 2Kav^a\t(u¥ occurs fourteen times in St. Matthew, eight 
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hand, while aeßeaOai rov Oiov, en-iaraaOai, Siarplßew, 
fllUrepo^ (y/M€T€po^), airoXoyeiaOai are found exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, in Acts 11./ one at once notices 
that these words are either foreign to the synoptic 
gospels or of very rare occurrence in those writings,* 

But Weiss does not base his hypothesis concerning 
sources ultimately upon phenomena of vocabulary and 
style (see, however, " Einl. i. d. N. T.,^ s. 646), but upon 
phenomena of subject-matter, upon instances of discord 
and discrepancy, and upon certain passages, of frequent 
occurrence at the close of a group of stories, which 
present the appearance of remarks interpolated by 
the author into a text which was not his own. All 

timee in St. Mark, in St. Luke twice only, but it is absolutely want- 
ing in the Acts. 2^C*^f occurs about fifty times in the four gospels, 
eleven times in the Acts, up to chap. xvi. inclusive, afterwards only 
twice, and then in the **we" sections (xxvii.), btU in the profane 
sense. That the use of BiB6tKu must be very widely spread in the 
Greek of the gospels might at once be concluded from the taci that 
after chap. xv. it occurs only five times in the Acts, while up to that 
point it occurs thirty times, and in St. Luke sixty times. 

i *lifi4T€pos {6ft4T§pos) is found three times in the second half of 
the Acts (including once in the ** we" sections, xxvii. 84 !), once in 
the first half, twice in the S3moptic gospels (in St. Luke). 

2 Of course, we cannot ]say that this is always the case. Thus 
ironip6s is only found in the Acts from chapter xvii. onwards (eight 
times), while it occurs in St. Luke eleven times (the rare KaK6s is 
remarkably equally distributed ; it occurs in St. Matthew three times, 
in St. Luke and St. Mark twice each, in St. John once, in the first 
half of the Acts once, in the second half three times, including once 
in a ** we *' section). Ai icat^ which is of such frequent occurrence in 
St Luke's gospel (twenty-five times, including one occurrence in 
chapter ii.), and is as good as wanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark 
(one and two times), is also remarkably rare in the Acts (nine times 
if I have counted correctly, including occurrences in the **we" 
sections). 
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passages in the first half which point towards Antioch, 
or describe events which either happen in that city or 
originate from thence, certainly belong to the author 
himself, for while they stand out prominently from the 
rest of the narrarative, and are distinguished by their 
superior historical worth, they are also most intimately 
connected with the second half of the book (vide supra^ 
pp. 6, aiffi). The question of sources, accordingly, is 
concerned with those sections referring to St. Peter and 
St. Philip, chaps, i. 16— v. 42, viii. 5-40, ix. 82— xi. 18, 
xii. 1-24, XV. 1-83.* Now it is true that in every 
chapter of this portion of the book are to be found 
several instances of startling discrepancy and anomaly, 
which seem to point to the conclusion that two hands 
have here been at work.* But the interpretation 
of these phenomena is not so simple, for (1) we possess 

1 I pass by the account of the conversion of St. Paul, iz. 1-31. I 
will only remark that I consider that Zimmer (*'Zt8chr. f. wiss. 
Theol./' Bd. 25, 1882, s. 465 ff.) has conclusively proved that this 
narrative is founded on the accounts in chaps, zxii., xzvi. — i,e^ 
that this impersonal narrative presupposes these accounts essentially 
in the form given in these chapters. Of course, it does not therefore 
conclusively follow that the second half of the Acts was written before 
the first half, nor that chaps, xxii., zxvi. formed a source for 
St. Luke ; rather the latter conclusion is only a possibility. The 
phenomenon is at once intelligible if St. Luke edited the narrative of 
the conversion of St. Paul in accordance with an older sketch of his 
own which rested upon an account which St. Paul himself had given. 
This older sketch is the foundation of the accounts in chaps. zziL and 
zxvi., and is freely employed in chap. iz. We have already shown in 
our discussion of the " we '* sections that it is necessary to suppose that 
St. Luke possessed such sketches or notes. 

8 Yet Weiss, I think, sees sometimes with too critical eyes, 
and assumes a greater number of glaring discrepancies than are 
necessary. 
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the text neither of the Acts of the Apostles nor of St. 
Luke as they left the hand of the author. Just as the 
gospel has certainly suffered from interpolation in 
chaps, i., iii., and xxiv.,^ so also the Acts has suffered 
at the hand of correctors from the very first ages. 
This follows not only from the phenomena presented 
by the ancient so-called /8-text — which is really not a 
homogeneous text, but a compendium of corrections and 
glosses already belonging to the first half of the second 
century — ^rather the /8-text itself shows that this form of 
corruption has also infected the so-called o-text. We 
must therefore take into account not the possibility only, 
but even the probability that there are passages in the 
Acts where neither the o^text nor the /8-text are genuine, 
where, indeed, both have already suffered at the hand of 
an interpolator. Whether we can point with certainty 
to many such passages is another question ; ^ yet we 
have in the hypothesis of very ancient corruption and 
interpolation a trusty weapon for removing difficulties 
in the text of the Acts which do not permit of being 
otherwise smoothed away. The recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of sources, ill or carelessly used, is accordingly not 

1 The verses i. 34, 35, iii. 23, which are responsible for the 
discrepancies with chap, ii., and the word Mapidfi in i. 46 are 
certainly interpolated. There are also several interpolations and 
alterations in chap. xxiv. In reference to Mapidfi in i. 46, see my 
paper in **Sitzungsber.,*' May 17, 1900. I there reckoned IrensBUS 
among the authorities for Mapidfi; but now Burkitt ('^Journ. of 
Theol. Studies," 1906, pp. 220 ff.) has convinced me thatlrenseus also 
read "Elizabeth." 

3 It seems to me quite certain that the text of i. 1-6 has been 
corrected ; but it also seems necessary to suppose that something has 
fallen out between verses 5 and 6. 
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the only means, and certainly in many cases not the 
most likely means, for removing serious stumbling- 
blocks in the text. 

(2) St. Luke is an author whose writings read smoothly 
but one has only to look somewhat more closely to dis- 
cover that there is scarcely another writer in the New 
Testament who is so careless an historian as he. Like 
a true Greek, he has paid careful attention to style and 
all the formalities of literature — he must, indeed, be 
called an artist in language ; but in regard to his 
subject-matter, in chapter after chapter, where he is 
not an eye-witness, he affords gross instances of care- 
lessness, and often of complete confusion in the 
narrative. This is true both of the gospel and the 
Acts. Overbeck, indeed, in his commentaiy on the 
latter book, in a spirit of pedantic ciiticism and from 
the standpoint of an inflexible logic, has grossly 
exaggerated the number of such instances ; * yet after 
making allowance for cases o! exaggeration there still 
remains, both here and in the gospel, an astounding 
number of instances of discrepancy. These are, how- 
ever, also found in the second half of the book. In this 
connection I would not only mention the discrepancy 
between the three accounts of the conversion of St. 
Paul — ^here the narrator alone is to blame, for he 
possessed only one account — ^but also, e.g.j the story of 
the imprisonment of St. Paul in Philippi, or the dis- 
course at Miletus. As regards the former of these two 
passages, one is at first inclined to regard the verses 

1 His explanations also are, for the most part, false, in that he 
suspects tendency where, in fact^ carelessness is the sole cause. I 
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24-34 simply as a later interpolation or as derived from 
another special source ; for the decision of the strategi 
to set the Apostle at liberty is not in the least determined 
by the miraculous earthquake ; it seems rather that they 
considered one day's imprisonment sufficient. Yet these 
verses betray such unimpeachable tokens of the style of 
St. Luke as to prevent us from even thinking of them as 
interpolated. The following instances of discrepancy in 
detail are also found in this passage. In verse 33 we read, 
** the strategi cast them into prison "; in verse 24, " the 
jailor cast them into the inner prison." According to 
verse 27, the jailor did not notice the great earthquake, 
but only its consequence — ^the opened doors ! In verse 28 
St. Paul is represented as perceiving or knowing the 
jailor's intention to kill himself, although he could not 
have seen him from his cell. According to the same 
verse, the Apostle cries out to the jailor that all the 
prisoners were present, although he certainly could not 
have known this. According to verse 32, St. Paul 
preaches to the jailor and all that were in his Jumse, and 
baptises them, and yet it is not until verse 34 that we 
find him first brou^t into the jailor's house. Accord- 
ing to verse 36, the jailor reports to St. Paul the 
message which the lictors have brought from the 
strategi; in 37 St. Paul directly addresses the lictors. 
According to the same verse, St. Paul appeals to his 
Roman citizenship ; we ask in amazement why he did 
not do this before. These cases of inaccuracy and 
discrepancy are very similar to those occurring in many 
narratives of the ßrst half of the Acts}- and the 

I In particular such hygtera-protera as occur in verse 32 in its 

H 
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nuyoriiy of them have been noticed by Weiss him' 
self. Here, however, Weiss rightly neglects the hypo- 
thesis of a written source that has been badly edited, 
and explains everything from the carelessness of the 
author himself; it follows, therefore, that the similar 
instances of discrepancy in Acts I. by no means 
necessarily involve the adoption of the theory of a 
Mrritten source in order to explain them. Nor is it 
otherwise with the discourse at Miletus. At the be- 
ginning of this discourse St. Luke reports that St. Paul 
reminded the Ephesians ^^ of the many tears and tempta- 
tions which befell him by the lying in wait of the Jews ^^ 
during the long period of his sojourn with them (xx. 19), 
and yet nothing is said about these trials in the fore- 
going narrative. — ^We are at once reminded of a similar 
instance in St. Luke^s gospel. Here the same writer, 
represents our Lord as speaking, at His first appearance 
in Nazareth, of His mighty works at Capernaum (iv. 9&\ 
and yet of these works absolutely nothing has been 
previously told us. — Again, in verse 28 St. Paul says 
that the Holy Spirit testifies to him in every city that 
bonds and afflictions await him in Jerusalem ; and yet 

relation to verse 34, or such duplications as verses 23 and 24, are 
often found in Acts L It is, besides, to be noted that two 
hyitera-pratera are found even in the *' we " sections. In chap. zz. 
verse 12 comes logically before verse 11, and in chap, xxviii., 
strictly speaking, verse 15 should precede verse 14. In these same 
sections we also meet with an instance of serious discrepancy. The 
author tells us with complete equanimity that St. Paul» urged by the 
Spirit, goes up to Jerusalem, and that the disciples at Tyre, inspired 
by th§ very tame Spirit, seek to restrain him from his journey 
(xzi. 4). Lastly, the prophecy of Agabus in the **we*' sections 
(xxi. 11) is not fulfilled exactly to the letter. 
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up to this point in the history nothing has been said 
about these prophecies — on the contrary, we hear of 
them for the first time in the following section (xxi. 4, 
10 £r.). Lastly, St. PauPs reference to his own example, 
in his exhortation to self-denying works of love, can only 
be regarded as very loosely connected with the context 
of this farewell discourse.^ 

These parallel instances perhaps throw upon the 
anomalies of the first half of the book a difierent light 
from that in which Weiss regards them. If one first 
learns in i. 12 that the scene of i. 6 fi. is the Moimt of 
Olives, and not Jerusalem, as one would expect (of 
course, we must assume that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the 
same as that of i. 4 f.) ; if in i. 17-20 we are left in 
doubt as to what is meant by the erravXi^ of Juda 
Iscariot, whether his plot of ground or his apostolic 
office ; if impossible qualifications are required as a con- 
dition of apostleship (i. 21 f.) ; if the description of the 
speaking with tongues (ii. 4) is involved, not to say self- 
contradictory, and if the same must be said of the 
passages concerning the community of goods (ii. 44 f. 
and elsewhere) ; if in the double narrative of chaps, x. 
and xi. small points of difference are found ; if in xii. 3 f . 
irpoaiOero avXXaßeip anticipates 7ruura9 in an awkward 
way; then all these anomalies may, at a pinch, be ex- 
plained, here as in the gospel and the second half of 
the Acts, by the carelessness of a writer who has 

i Also the prophecy concerning false teachers (verseo 29 1) — who 
would arise partly from without, partly from within the community 
itself — is strange, and points, at aU events, to the author*s interest in 
this community and to his knowledge of its after-history. 
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not thought out and realised what he is about to 
narrate. 

Yet, after making all due allowance for this vera 
causa, there still remain other phenomena — and these by 
no means few — which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
thereby : (1) Even the involved account of the Pente- 
costal miracle is most easily explained by postulating an 
earlier account that has been misimderstood,and similar 
instances are not altogether rare ; (2) those short pas- 
sages above mentioned, which form the conclusions of 
groups of narrative, demand an explanation, and the 
hypothesis that the author here adds something of his 
own to a source which he employs is the most likely 
explanation; (8) the stereotyped combination of St. 
John s name with that of St. Peter in several passages, 
although the former apostle plays no part in the narra- 
tive, points to a source in which even the name of 
St. John was not mentioned ; (4) the merely casual 
notice of such an important event as the execution of 
St. James is not in the manner of our author, who likes 
to set his facts in a dramatic framework; (6) two 
passages are produced which, it is said, prove that an 
Aramaic source has been employed in the first half of 
the Acts. 

Here, however, the following points must be taken 
into consideration : (1) The hypothesis of a wrüten 
Greek source for Acts I. is compassed by the greatest 
difficulties. For its refutation I do not appeal to the 
vocabulary of these chapters, although its likeness to 
the Lukan vocabulary is of great weight in the balance 
(vide supra) J but I fall back upon the phenomena of style. 
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Weiss, beyond all others, has shown in his commentary 
(" Text. u. Unters.,'' Bd. 9) that in these chapters the 
characteristics of the Lukan style reappear verse by 
verse. Indeed, it often happens that those verses, which 
Weiss assigns to the text of the source as distinguished 
from the additions of the editor, are often more Lukan 
in style than the additions themselves ! We must thus 
assume that the editor has remodelled his source, or, 
rather, has absolutely transformed it. But St. Luke in 
his gospel has not treated his sources in this way ; and, 
indeed, how improbable such treatment is! Weiss, 
therefore, rightly warns us against attempting to fix 
the wording of the source in any part of the Acts. (2) 
The strange introduction of St. John as a kind of lay 
figure in company with St.- Peter — ^the most striking 
instance occurs in iv. 19 ^ — is certainly not original ; 
but it admits of two explanations: either St. Luke 
himself has inserted St. John's name into an account 
which dealt only with St. Peter, or some later editor is 
responsible for this interpolation. Either alternative is 
in itself alike possible ^ ; but it is, at all events, a point 
in the favour of the alternative that St. Luke was the 

1 Compare i. 18, iii. 1» 8, 4, 11, iy. 13, 19, viii. 14 (note the rc-ica/ 
in i. 13). St. John does not appear in the later part of the book except 
in xii. 2, where St James is described as his brother, in distinction 
from St. James the Lord*s brother. — Since aU mention of St. John 
in the Acts is due to interpolation either by the author or some later 
editor, E. Schwartz's idea that the Acts once contained an account 
of St John's violent death, which has been suppressed, is quite 
improbable. 

s Oompare an instance in chap. xxiv. of the gospel, where yerse 12, 
concerning St Peters is interpolated, 
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interpolator,^ and therefore in favour of the hypothesis 
of a source, that the martyrdom of St. James should be 
treated so strangely. If St Luke were not hei-e depen- 
dent upon a source which concerned itself essentially 
with St Peter, if it had been possible for him to fashion 
his text as he liked upon the basis of information he had 
acquired, he could scarcely have so ciu'sorily passed over 
an event which must have seemed to him of quite special 
importance in connection with the aim of his history. 
This passage, therefore, and many other similar passages, 
together with those short remarks which form the con- 
clusion of groups of narrative, strongly incline the 
balance of probability towards the hypothesis that for 
the Petrine sections of the Acts our author used a 
source ; biU this sotirce must have been in Aramaic^ and 
nmst have been transloited by the author himself. This 
hypothesis remains an h3rpothesis, and the two pieces 
of direct evidence which Nestle thinks that he has 
discovered are by no means conclusive. He shows us 
that in iii. 14 Cod. D. and Irenseus read ißapvvare where 
the rest of the authorities have '^pvijaacrOe ; here, how- 
ever, the former reading must be correct, because it 
is the more difficult, but it was early replaced by 
ripvrica4T0€^ which occurs in the preceding verse. We 
need not, therefore, assume with Nestle the confusion of 
DJ1*1S3 and DJ1*11D.' Again, in ii. 27 D. reads expvrei 

1 Note also that in St. Lnke xxii. 8 St. Peter and St. John are 
mentioned together. They are the only disciples named here, 
and the other eyangelists give no names at all in their parallel 
passages. 

3 ßapUt» is also found in St. Luke xxi. 84 {ef, also the use of this 
word in the LXX.), and in Acts. xz. 19 we hear of X^koi ßapus. 
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X^^^v "fpo^ o\ov Tov Koafiov ; but this is a simple clerical 
error for SKov tov Xaov (the scribe mechanically wrote 
teocßop after Skov tov) ; ^ it is therefore unnecessary to 
postulate a confusion of l^l^by And ^^qy in order to 
explain it. 

The result of our investigation is, accordingly, 
ambiguous ; there are, on the one hand, weighty reasons 
for the conclusion that St. Luke in the first half of the 
Acts has translated and used an Aramaic source,^ and 
yet it is impossible to refute the theory that he was 
only dependent upon oral information. We have no 
certain means of judging the extent of this source, nor 
of deciding whether there existed only one or more 
than one of such sources. The hypothesis of a single 
source is exceedingly improbable, because in v. 19 ff. evi- 
dently the same story is told as in xii. 8 ff., though St. 
Luke himself does not notice this. Only one of these two 
passages could have stood in his source, and that the 
first (if the hypothesis of a written source is to be 
accepted at all). On the other hand, the narratives 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip are, indeed, con- 
nected together by the episode of Simon-Magus, but 
the connection is perhaps only artificial. We can 

1 'Okos i icSiTftof occurs six times in the New Testament. 

s In the gospel St. Luke, with a view to Greek readers, omits, as a 
rule, Aramaic and foreign words (even names of places) ; in a few 
instances only he translates them, and then correctly. In Acts i. 19 
he writes : &<m icAiytf^yai rh xtoplov iicttpo ry StoX^irry atn&w *Axt Affofidx 
rovT* Hffrwx^P^^" alfueroSf and in ix. 36 : 6p6fiori TaßiBd^ ^ ittpftriPtvofiiimi 
Kiyvrtu AopKds. Knowledge of Aramaic and the ability to translate 
an easy Aramaic text may well be assumed in a native of Antiooh, 
and one who was for many years a companion of St. Paul. 
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only say that the Petrine stories, which in fact give 
us the author's description of the Church of Jerusalem, 
form a consistent whole. However, from the investiga- 
tion of the first half of the Acts we gain nothing which 
helps us in the discussions of ^^ we ^ sections, for in the 
most favourable case this investigation only justifies us 
in accepting one or more Aramaic sources, a conclusion 
which is quite irrelevant to the problem of the " we ^ 
sections. Seeing that no one could ever imagine that 
these sections presuppose an Aramaic source, all the 
observations which we have made in regard to their 
vocabulary, style, and subject-matter — observations 
which bring home to us the absolute impossibility of 
sep€u:ating the " we" sections from the work as a whole 
— ^remain unaffected in their convincing force. 



CHAPTER III 

IS IT BEALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO ASCBIBE THE THIRD 
GOSPEL AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES TO ST. 
LUKE? 

Since it has been shown that from the manner in which 
the author of this great historical work treats his 
authorities nothing can be deduced to contradict his 
identity with the author of the "we'' account, this 
identity may therefore now be regarded as established. 
But here another objection presents itself. It runs 
somewhat as follows : Though this identity be ever so 
probable, it cannot really exist, but must be pro- 
nounced to be a delusion; for considerations of his- 
torical criticism absolutely prevent us from assigning 
the Acts of the Apostles to a companion and fellow- 
worker of St. Paul.^ 

1 This, it seems, is not asserted in the case of the gospel (nde supra^ 
the opinion of Joh. Weiss) ; in fact, he who attributes the second 
gospel to St. Mark can find no difficulty in assigning the third 
gospel to St. Luke. One is not easily convinced, especially after 
Wellhausen's comments, that an original member of the community 
at Jerusalem, a disciple and friend of St. Peter, a man in whose house 
the apostles and saints came together, wrote the former book. 
Nevertheless, there is no adequate reason to dispute the tradition 
that he did so, and there is much to be urged in its favour. If, 
however, this tradition is accepted, we ma^ demand that priticB 
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" Absolutely prevent us '^ — ^but why ? From whence 
have we such certain knowledge of the apostolic 

Bhoold, in their criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, make more 
allowances for its author. Seeing that St. Mark of Jerusalem chiefly 
deals with oar Lord's mission in Galilee, and that his work pre- 
supposes strata of tradition, which must hare taken form within a 
period of three, or at the most four, decades ; seeing, also, that he has 
almost transformed our Lord into a spirit-being of Divine power, or 
had found such a conception of Him already in existence ; sedng, 
finally, that he and his authorities have modified the tradition con- 
cerning Jesus in accordance with the experience of the Christian 
Church—if we then consider that St. Luke was a Greek physician 
from Antioch who may have first joined the Church anywhere in the 
Boman Empire about fifteen or twenty years after the Crucifixion« 
and that he had heard nothing of Palestine and had but slight 
acquaintance with Jerusalem ; if, moreover, we consider that he had 
not seen any of the twelve apostles (he had come into contact only 
with St. James, the Lord's brother), and that he may have first 
written down his wonderful experiences about twenty years after 
they had happened, how indulgent should we be in our judgment of 
him as an evangelist and historian ! But no other book of the 
New Testament has suffered so much from critics as the Acts of the 
Apostles, although, in spite of its notorious faults, it is in more than 
one respect the best and most important book of the New Testament. 
All the mistakes which have been made in New Testament criticism 
have been f ocussed into the criticism of the Acts of the Apostles. 
This book has been forced to suffer above aU because an incorrect 
conception had been formed of the nature and relationship of Jewish 
and Gentile Christendom. It has been forced to suffer because 
critics were still influenced by a strange survival of the old venera- 
tion for an apostolic man, and without any justification have made the 
highest demands of a companion of St. Paul— he must thoroughly 
understand St. Paul, he must be of congenial disposition and free 
from prejudice, he must be absolutely trustworthy and his memory 
must never foil ! It has been forced to suffer because of a dosen 
other demands equally senseless or exaggerated ; but above ail because 
the critics sometimes have posed as the sublime ** psychologist," some- 
times have wrapped themselves in the gown of the prosecuting 
barrister, at one time patronising or censuring, at another time 
accusing and tearing the author in pieces. With their dry logic and 
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and post-apostolic ages that we can set up our 
mere knowledge against a surely established fact? 
I regard the following investigation purely as a work 
of supererogation, but it shall be treated as though it 
were not so. 

Yet — where shall we begin ? How can we be ex- 
pected to disprove everything which has been con- 
jectured and advanced in this connection? I must 
confine myself to the main points. 

(1) It was just as possible for St. Luke the disciple of 
St. Paul to make historical blunders, like the hysteran^ 
proteron in regard to Theudas (v. 36),* as for any one 
else. He certainly believes himself to be an historian 
(see the prologue) ; and so he is ; but his powers are 
limited, for he adopts an attitude towards his authorities 
which is as distinctly uncritical as that which he adopts 
towards his own experiences, if these admit of a mira- 
culous interpretation. 

(2) The picture of the Church at Jerusalem in the first 
five chapters and the Fetrine stories in point of clear- 
ness and credibility leaves much to be desired ; * but the 

with intolerable pedantry they have forced their way into the work, and 
by doing this have caused quite as much mischief as by the columns 
of ingenious but fanciful theories which they have directed against 
it. Even two critics of peculiar intelligence — Overbeck and Weiz- 
säcker — who have both done good work on the Acts— have in their 
criticism fallen into the gravest errors. The results of all their 
toil cannot be compared with those reached by Weiss and Wendt, 
Bamsay and Benan. 

t Besides, the hygteron-proteron is not proved beyond doubt It is 
also possible that there is a mistake in Josephus. 

2 But the instances of alleged incredibility have been much 
exaggerated by critics. 
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. chief traits of that picture — the thoroughly Jewish 
character of the Church (which was, in fact, not a dis- 
tinct community, but a Jewish sect nearly allied to 
those Jews believing in a resun-ection), its relationship 
to the Jewish population up to the appearance of 
Stephen, and the motive assigned for the first great per- 
secution ^ — all these stand the test of historical criticism 
— so far as one can speak of such a thing when only one 
authority exists (cf., however, the gospel of St. Matthew, 
which comes to our help for the description in Acts i.- 
v.). Moreover, the legendary element is certainly not 
more striking nor more strongly marked here than in 
the gospel, and could have been deposited just as 
rapidly as the strata of gospel tradition. Besides, 
St. Luke may not have acquainted himself with these 
stories at the time when he came with St. Paul to 
Jerusalem. We, indeed, have not the least idea how 
long he remained there at that time. He may easily 
have become acquainted with his subject-matter or his 
sources — if there is a question of one or more Aramaic 
sources — for the first time between his sixtieth and 
eightieth year. But even if we do not choose to accept 
this hypothesis, and if, with good grounds, we regard 
St. Mark (for the gospel) and the evangelist Philip 
(with his daughters who were prophetesses) as St. Luke^s 
authorities,* there is no reason why these stories should 

i In particular the record that it was a question concerning the 
Temple is highly trustworthy. 

3 He met the former in Rome, the latter in Caesarea (vide tupra^ 
pp. 89 f.). The way he speaks of the latter in chap. zxi. — or, rather, 
does not speak of him, but only mentions him significantly — suggests 
(hat he valued him as an authority. St. Philip must have been a^ 
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not have been already current about the years 66- 
60 A.D. In his veneration for the Church of Jerusalem 
— which, indeed, for a long period was the Church 
par excellence — St. Luke agrees with St. Paul. Nor 
can any objection be raised against the representa- 
tion, indirectly given in the Acts, that the believers 
of Jerusalem first collected round the Twelve and their 
immediate following, and that then, as soon as they 
really became a Church, they set the Lord's brother 
at their head. The very fact that St Luke does 
not describe this revolution arouses our confidence. 
He has related nothing which had not been handed 
down to him, and he possessed no tradition on this 
point. He is perfectly trustworthy so long as his 
faith in the miraculous, and his interest in his own 
" spiritual " gift of healing, do not come into play. 

(3) Much fault has been found, in general and in 
detail, with his description of the origin and develop- 
ment of the non-Jewish Churches, and thus of the 

" ecstatic " par excellence if all his daughters became prophetesses. 
But this is just what is expressly testified by St. Luke in Acts viii. 6f. : 
irpQffuxov oi ^x^ot Toi; \tyofi4yois ^h rod ^iKlmrou 6fio$vfia6hp 4¥ rf 
hcoit^tv ahrohs Kol ßxiietiv ri «nj/icia & iwoUr woW&v yap r&v ix^vrwv 
irvc^juara iucdSapra ßo&vra ^»v^ fitydAjf i^iipx^^^' iroWol 8^ irapoXeXv- 
fi4tfoi Kal x^^oX 4$tpairt6eri<rap, Philip, therefore, like St. Luke, was 
endowed with the miraculous gift of healing, and his miracles were 
such as to provoke the admiration of St. Luke himself. The ecstatic 
nature of such a man could not but colour his memory of the past. 
Indeed, the story of St. Philip in viii. 26 fif. is a crying witness that 
this was so. Here an angel speaks to St. Philip, and the Spirit speaks 
to him (iyy «\os Kvplov and irwevfia are thus identical here I) ; indeed* 
*• the Spirit of the Lord " catches away (a/nrctCciv) Philip from the side 
of the iBthiopian.— As for St. Mark, Acts xli. is sufficient testimony 
that he, at least in part, was one of St. Luke's authorities. 
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Church Catholic ; but we forget that only a few decades 
later ideas sprang up which completely replaced our 
author^s conception of this historic process. In com- 
parison with these, St. Luke'^s description is remarkably 
trustworthy. If he so conceives of the presbytery of 
Jerusalem under the leadership of St. James, even in 
the time of Nero, that he represents them as saying 
(xxi. 20), dempek^ iroaai fivpidSe^ el<rtv iv roh *IovSaiot,<: 
T&v ireiruTTevKOTdov^ Koi irdpre^ (^Xcoral rot; v6ßov 
{nrdpxovaiVf and if he then allows St. Paul, during his 
trial at Jerusalem and Caesarea, to lay the greatest 
emphasis upon his unity with those Jews that believed 
in a Resurrection,* what better can one wish ? And, 
again, the way he leads up to the council at Jerusalem 
in chap. xv. (the conversion of Samaritans, the baptism 
of the ^Ethiopian eunuch, and then the baptism of the 
centurion of Caesarea by St. Peter)^ is by no means so 
clumsily conceived as to prevent him from recognising 
that the chief merit of having carried the Gospel to the 
Gentiles belongs to Jewish Christians of Cyprus and 
Cyrene and to St. Paul and St. Barnabas.' If he has 

*■ 

1 Chap, xxiii. 6 fif., kc. That St. Luke here explains to his readers 
who the Pharisees and Sadducees were is the strongest proof that he 
has in his eye only Gentile readers. 

2 It may be doubted whether the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuoh 
should be taken in this connection, for it is not exploited in this sense 
by our author. It is true that the conversion of the Samaritans also (see 
especially viii. 25) is not so exploited, and yet it is certain (see also 
the gospel) that it is narrated in the interest of the Gentiles. 

s St. Peter does not really begin the mission to the Gentiles, but in 
a particular case, and by his agency, the Holy Spirit leads up to and 
sanctions that mission. The story itself, which must have attracted 
great attention, is certainly not entirely legendary, but has an 
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here assigned less honour to St. Paul than from his 
epistles seems to be due to him, and if in chaps, xxi. ss. 
he makes him appear more Jewish in his behaviour 
than we, judging from the same epistles, should imagine 
possible, it is at least permissible to ask which is right — 
our imagination or the representation given in the Acts. 
But even supposing this representation is incorrect, 
why could not a companion of St. Paul — who honouied 
St. Peter above everything (as apparently did all 
Christendom, and St. Paul too, nolens volens, if he did 
not happen to be provoked) — accept a tale current in 
Jerusalem that already " a good while ago****^ St. Peter 
had baptised a Gentile ? And why could not a Chris- 
tian historian — who, as a Gentile by birth, could not 
comprehend or describe the subtle line which bounded 
the path of St. Paul as a Jew and a Christian— repre- 
sent that apostle in one place as more Jewish, in another 
place as freer in his behaviour than he really was? 
From everything that we know and can conjecture of 
St. Paul in this connection, he must more than once 
have appeared very incomprehensible to his Gentile 
Christian as well as to his Jewish Christian com- 
panions. And we must also remember that St. Luke as 
a ** theologian,"' like all Gentile Christians, was more a 
man of the Old Testament than St. Paul, because he had 
never come to a real grip with the problem it presented.* 

historical nucleus. St. Luke, of course, first decked it up into its 
present form and significance. 

^ This is the expression in xy. 7. In those days every year must 
have felt like a generation. 

a See St. Luke xvi. 17. 
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In hostility to the Jews-nso far as that people had rejected 
the Gospel — ^he certainly cannot be surpassed ; but just 
as certainly (see also the gospel, especially chaps, i. and 
ii.) he had a theoretical reverence for Old Testament 
ordinances and Old Testament piety — an attitude in 
which he was, indeed, strongly affected by the problem 
which moved St. Paul (see xiii. 88 f.),^ though he had 
not thoroughly thought it out.' Just as in the gospel 
he considers it quite in order that the same Jesus Who 
brings salvation to the Samaritans and to every sinner 
should in His own Person respect the law of the Old 
Testament (see xvii. 14 and elsewhei'e), so also Jews 
devoted to their law and at the same time believers in 
Christ are apparently the Christians who impress him 
most forcibly. They are, in fact, not only Christians, 
but also Juymines antiquoe religionis ; while the Gentile 
Christians come only in the second place. How could 
St. Paul, who himself acknowledged the permanence of 
the promises to the Jews (Rom. xi.), have shaken our 
author in this faith? And if he drew somewhat 
different conclusions from St. Paul, are we to regard 
the great apostle as the head of some theological 
school, to which he propounded a definite system of 
Divine Revelation? As regards, however, the grand 
crisis and the settlement recorded in Acts xv,, even 

1 I have already referred to this passage above (p. 19, note). Exactly 
interpreted, the words &ir^ wdtTwv &y oIk iiBu$4Brir€ 4¥ ^dfi^ MwO<r^«s 
BiKMuOTiPMf iv To^^ was 6 TiffT^lwv hiKaiovrai proclaim a doctrine 
which is considerably different from the doctrine of St. Paul, but 
still only one which might very well be attributed to a disciple of 
that apostle. 

2 But had St. Paul himself quite thoroughly thought it out ? 
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Eeim and Pfleiderer have acknowledged, after the 
exaggerations of the Tübingen school, that more 
agreement than contradiction prevails between this 
account and the impassioned description in Gal. ii. 
The mistakes which occur, above all the wrong date of 
the so-called Apostolic decree, can easily be attributed 
to an early writer who was not himself present at the 
council. When in chap. xvi. 4 he relates that St. Paul 
imposed this decree upon the Churches of Lycaonia, 
we notice that here too he was not present ; ^ and if in 
chaps, xxi., xxv. he yet again refers to the decree, it is 
possible that in the meantime something of the kind 
had really been issued.^ The speeches at the council as 
well as the letter (xv. 23-29) are composed by St. Luke ; 
but we should notice in regard to these speeches, and, 
indeed, in regard to the great discourses throughout 
the Acts, that St. Luke was conscious that he must 
make St. Peter speak differently from St. Paul. In 
these speeches we, of course, miss all kinds of things 
that we might justly require ; but the fact that the 
author does presuppose this difference, and, indeed, even 
distinguishes the standpoint of St. Peter from that of 
St. James, is of far more importance than these defi- 
ciencies of his. Finally, St. Luke has been blamed with 

t This comes out strikingly in the very summary account (or, rather, 
in the silence) concerning St. Paul's important mission in Phrygia 
and Gküatia (xvi. 6). Bamsay's theory that St. Luke was called in as a 
physician by St« Paul during his severe illness in Gkilatia is thus 
untenable. The two men first met at Troas. 

2 This passage, however, rouses a suspicion that it is a later inter- 
polation. It pays no regard to chap, xv., and the verse is not in any 
close connection with the preceding one. 

I 
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special severity because in his descripticm of St. Paulas 
mission he does not enlarge upon his disputes with the 
Jewish Christians, but confines himself entirely to the 
malicious assaults of the Jews,^ and because, according 

i Critics have withdrawn nearly all their earlier objections to the 
accounts given in the Acts (a few blunders excepted) concerning the 
attitude of the Jews towards the apostles and their mission (and 
vice versa). But critics stiU and all the more positively assert the 
absolute incredibility of St. Paul's last conference with the Jews (in 
Bome), and hence conclude with absolute assurance that the authentic 
record breaks oflf at chap, xxviii. 16, and thus is undoubtedly a source 
but not the work of the author of tiie complete boolL. Bven here I 
cannot admit their justification (concerning the close agreement in 
language and style between this concluding passage and the ** we*' 
section, see above, p. 65, note). In the first place, it is clear that the 
passage xxviiL 17-31 was intended to be the conclusion of the 
complete work ; the whole point of the passage lies in the quotation 
from Isaiah vi. 9 f., and in the inference drawn from this quotation : 
yvmarhy olv %vrto ^luv tri rois ^Bvwof kw^trriXii rovro rh vtrHipiov rov 
$fov' ainot Koi iueo^fforrtu. The Jews are hardened in heart and are 
rejected, the Gentiles are accepted — this was just the thema 
probatioms of the whole work. As an artist, the author had a right 
to invent a scene which illustrated this thema^ but this conference 
with the Roman Jews was certainly not invented by him, for it 
agrees very badly with the inference he draws from Isaiah's prophecy. 
At this conference St, Paul explains the Gospel to the Roman Jews 
who crowded into his dwelling, and the result is : ol /ihf iw^lBwro rois 
Ktyoinivois ol S^ iiwlffrovv. This result is not at all in agreement with 
the terrible curse of the quotation from Istüah, which comes abruptiy 
from St. Paul's lips like a pistol shot. The preceding account, 
therefore, is not founded on pure invention, but on tradition. So 
much the worse, it may be said, and all the more impossible that 
St. Luke wrote this passage. But what is really contained in the 
account ? It relates that St. Paul invited the Jewish elders in Rome 
to his house and brought forward in his apology all those points 
which he had made against the Jews both in Jerusalem and 
Caesarea. If we reject this passage, then we must also reject the 
previous passages ; but it is quite credible that St Paul, wherever it 
appeared to him useful and called for, professed himself to be simply 
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to his representation, all discords within the Christian 
communities are brought to an end with the holding 

a Jew believing in a Besurrection — with the addition only that he 
waited for the appearance of the Messiah Jesus ; and there is also no 
reason to doubt that his protestations (that he had committed no 
offence against his people, that he did not come to accuse them, and 
that he wore his chain because of the Hope of Israel) are historical. 
There is therefore nothing here to which any one could take exception. 
But what is most perplexing is the reply of the elders, that they had 
neither received any (official) written communication concerning 
St. Paul, nor had they even been informed or prejudiced by the 
report of some brother travelling to Bome ; for up to that time all 
tiiey knew of this sect was that it was everywhere spoken against. 
The absence of official news is, of course, just possible, but that no 
report had been brought by some travelling brother is quite im- 
probable, while the indirect assertion that there were no Christians 
in Bome or that the Jews on the spot knew nothing about them — 
for this is the inference we seem compelled to make — is an impossi- 
bility. Weiss seeks to escape this difficulty by pointing out that the 
dispute concerning the Messiahship c^ Jesus in the Jewish community 
at Bome lay far behind the time of the present elders, and that the 
Christian Church then in Bome, as an essentially Gentile Christian 
community, kept themselves quite apart from the synagogue. But 
this expedient is obviously quite unsatisfactory. The dispute 
concerning the Messiahship of Jesus having once begun among the 
Boman Jews, could never have ceased ; and even if it had ceased, it 
is incredible that the elders should not have remained well informed 
about it, and yet in the following narrative it almost seems as if 
St. Paul now preached to them the Grospel message as something 
quite unknown to them. There is therefore a serious blunder in the 
text. But is it made better by shifting the responsibility for it on 
to the shoulders of a third and later writer, at a time when the 
Epistle to the Bomans had long been widely known 7 How, then, is 
the difficulty to be explained ? Asiwe saw above, the accounts cannot 
have been invented by St. Luke. What, then, had been reported to 
him, and what did he know about it ? Naturally not the speeches 
made at the conference by St. Paul and the elders — for he was not 
then present, nor does he even pretend that he was an eye-witness — 
but the fact that St. Paul had a conference with the elders, whom he 
had invited to his hired dwelling, and« further, a second scene, 
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of the apostolic council of Jerusalem. In reply to 
this grave objection, we have no right to appeal to 
the fact that, with the exception of the first short meet- 
ing in Troas and Philippi (during the second missionary 
journey), St. Luke first joined St. Paul at the com- 
mencement of the apostle^s last journey to Jerusalem, 
and that then the time of fierce internal discord was 
past. St. Paul, of course, must often have told St. 
Luke about his relations with the Jewish Christians. 
Three points, however, must be taken into considera- 
tion : (1) St. Luke has not kept silence concerning the 
attitude of the Church at Jerusalem and of St. James 
towards the Law even as late as the time of Nero, as we 

likewise in Sfc. Paul's house, on which occasion he had an opportunity 
of expounding the Gospel to a considerable number of Jews (we do 
not know whether the elders were present) and of winning a portion 
of them for Ohrist. Nothing can be alleged against the authenticity 
of either of these scenes. It is quite credible that the Apostle had 
invited the elders — whose attitude towards his trial before the 
emperor was of the highest importance — ^to his house (not, of course, 
for the purpose of at once converting them, but in order to dispose 
them favourably towards himself at his trial — so much, indeed, is said 
in plain words) — and that these had accepted the inyitation of a 
Roman citizen. Absolutely no objection can be raised against the 
authenticity of the next scene. We may also well believe that the 
elders hesitated to mix themselves up in the matter, and took up a 
diplomatic attitude. The idea of being mixed up in an accusation 
against a Boman citisen, with the prospect of being prosecuted as a 
calumniator, was not an alluring one, especially as St. Paul could 
also turn the tables against them, as he himself hinted. St. Luke 
wished to reproduce in a written record this diplomatic attitude, with 
which he was acquainted. But he has come to sad grief in his 
attempt, because — writing carelessly and thoughtlessly as he often 
does, except when he had been an eye-witness—he so exaggerates the 
cautious attitude of the elders, expressed in the words *' we knew 
nothing of thee until now," until it almost seems as if all the infor- 
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have seen, but he was no more scandalised by it than St. 
Paul himself, for the members of this Church were also 
Jews by birth. (S) The plan which guided him in the 
Acts did not oblige him to enter at all closely into the 
discussion of internal discords among Christians — indeed, 
must rather have prevented him from doing so. He 
wished to show how the Gospel had spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
working in the apostles and in chosen men, and how in 
its triumphant progress it had won over the Gentiles, 
while the Jewish people became more and_more hostile, 
until at last their heart was definitely hardened against 
it. What place had the internal disputes of Christians 
in such a plan, especially when these affairs after 
70 A.D. had so changed in aspect from what they were 
before ? That grand optimism which inspires St. Luke 

mation they had received concerning Christianity up to this time 
had come from abroad. Still, it is important that this is not stated 
in the text in so many words, even if it almost sounds like it* 
Putting the matter shortly, we may say that the bare facts ofaxviii, 
17/. are proved to he quite credible both in themselves a^ because they 
do not ft in at all well with the quotation from Isaiah which is appli^ 
to them; indeed a writer who has here divided his account into two 
scenes (one with the elders, the other with ordinary Jewish visitors) 
is worthy of all trust, and does not lose his right to pass as a contem- 
porary who was himself on the spot, though not present at the 
conference. We may also believe that both scenes ended with a 
definite result ; that the elders treated the case diplomatically and 
that some of the Jews were won over to the Gospel. One unfortunate 
sentence alone that is attributed to the elders is quite incredible. Now, 
according to all the rules of criticism, no conclusion at all can be 
drawn from one such sentence, especially if it becomes neither more 
intelligible nor more reasonable, when it is ascribed to that familiar 
scapegoat who has to bear the responsibility of all the errors of 
homines noti. 
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as he writes, and which ahready proclaims him to be a 
forerumier of the apologists and of Eusebius, did not 
allow him to dwell upon disturbing trifles. Moreover, (3) 
even in his gospel he has done a good deal in the way 
of omission ; this is apparent at once as soon as he is 
compared with his authority, St. Mark.^ But why 
might not a disciple of the aposiies purposely suppress 
things, and why, because he has acted thus, must he be 
divested of this his qualification? Had not history 
itself in its inexorable yet providential progress made 

1 See the notes on this point in Wellhausen's ** Oommentar " {e.g., 
B8. 42, 45, 184). Just as he has suppressed in the gospel things con- 
cerning our Lord which might give offence {e.g», the cry, ** Eli, Eli ") 
or that showed St. Peter and the disciples in an unfavourable light, 
or inconvenient details, such as the command that the disciples 
should set out for Gkdilee, so also in the Acts of the apostles we maj 
be sure that he has purposely omitted much which was not to 
St Peter's or St. Paul's credit. Thus he can scarcely have been 
ignorant of the scene in Antioch between the two apostles (Ghü. iL). 
It is therefore aU the more surprising that he should relate the 
quarrel between St. Paul and St. Barnabas concerning St. Mark, and 
should apparently take a side against the two last named. This is 
most remarkable, considering the limits he observes elsewhere in his 
narrative, and can only be explained by suppcnrting a certain animosity 
against St. Mark on the part of the author ; for he certainly revered 
St. Barnabas. Vide xTifra for further details on this question. The 
prophecy in St. Mark x. 39, together with the whole section in which 
it occurs, is also one of the passages suppressed by St. Luke. He 
suppressed it because it had not been fulfilled in the case of St. John. 
I cannot convince myself that the passage is a ^atiöVMium pott 
eventum^ and that St. Joh^ really suffered a martyr's death. The 
negative evidence of Irenssus and Eusebius is, it seems to me, much 
stronger than that which, according to others, is alleged to have 
stood in Papias. St Mark x. 36 ff. is a prophecy of our Lord which 
was only partly fulfilled. Accordingly, in order to correct it and to 
take its place, the other prophecy was invented (St. John xxi. 28) that 
St. John would not die at all. 
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evident what a writer about the year 80 a.D. must 
relate and what he had to pass over? However, in 
regard to the author^s representation of the attitude of 
the Roman magistrates, all objections of this kind that 
critics have felt obliged to urge against St. Luke have 
been proved to be worthless. He is certainly biased in 
this part of his narrative. He wished to show that the 
Roman authorities were much more fiiendly to the 
youthfid Church than the Jewish authorities and the 
Jews, who unceasingly strove to stir them up against 
the Christians. BiU this bia>s is in accordance with 
actual fact. And even if St. Luke has gone too far 
with it in some places,^ as, for instance, in the gospel, 
where he exonerates Pilate beyond all bounds, yet this 
is far from being a proof that he ccuinot have been 
a companion of St. Paul.' 

In the section chaps. xvii.-xix. all kinds of in- 
equalities and small deviations from the facts related 

i I have not, however, been able to find instances of such exaggera- 
tion in the Acts, unless it be the case that the account of the progress 
of the trial in CsBsarea (see also xxviii. 17-19) is somewhat too 
favourable to the Bomans — ^which is at all events probable. 

a And, besides, he has also recounted some things which tell 
against the authorities (as at Philippi), and, on the other hand, he has 
not suppressed the counsel of Gamaliel and its good effect on the 
Sanhedrin. I do not know how to solve the great problem which is 
presented in the two concluding verses in the Acts (could the author 
have intended to write a third book ? — laying stress upon the irpwrov 
[instead of irp^tpop] in Acts i. 1). But to imagine that he did not 
relate the martyrdom of the apostle lest he should efface the impres- 
sion of the friendliness of the Boman authorities is indeed a poor 
solution of the difficulty. How can we imagine an early Christian 
suppressing the account of an apostle's martyrdom for a political 
reason ! 
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in St. Paul's epistles have been pointed out — some with 
reason, others are only alleged. On the whole, it may 
be said that these three chapters form a brilliant pas- 
sage in the Acts of the Apostles, although the author 
was not here an eye-witness.^ The historical data in 
St. PauPs epistles confirm St, Luke's narrative in a 
really remarkable way, and show quite clearly that he 
had here one or more reliable sources of information. 
One or two of these have been with good reason found 
in chap. xix. 29 — ^namely, Aristarchus and Gaius (see 
p. 10, note^) ; it is difficult to understand why they should 
be mentioned here if they were not St. Luke's autho- 
rities; we remember, also, that on a later occasion 
St. Luke took the long journey to Caesarea and from 
thence to Rome in company with Aristarchus. If we 
ai*e astonished to find that we learn more concerning 
St. Paul from those passages of the Acts where the 
author does not write as an eye-witness than from the 
rest of the book, we forget that in the opinion of 
St. Luke and of his contemporaries nothing greater or 
more wonderful could be related of the apostle than 
what is recorded in the " we " sections. The incidents in 
question have been summarised above on page 33 (the 
exorcism of the girl ^^ possessed with the spirit of 
divination," an instance of raising from the dead, the 
healing of a gastric fever, but above all St. Paul's con- 
duct during the storm, together with the apparition of 
the angel and his prophecy) ; these at least are in- 
ferior to nothing that St. Luke has imparted to us 

^ Therefore mistakes made here must not be pressed without 
qualification against St. Lul^e as an author. 
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from reports he received. But if the " we "" account offers 
a problem both in regard to what it contains and what 
it omits, yet this problem is surely not rendered less 
difficult by regarding it as a separate document. No 
one has as yet been able to fix with any probability the 
boundaries of such an hypothetical document. Some 
critics go back as far as chap, xi., and even include 
chaps, xxi.-xxvi., while others diminish the number of 
the existing ninety-seven verses by a theory of inter- 
polation. Perplexity also reigns in regard to the pur- 
pose of the supposed author of such a document — 
whether he wished to write a diary for himself or a 
biography of St. Paul. But this perplexity disappears — 
even if everything does not become clear — when we once 
realise that St. Luke, wlio accompanied the apostle as 
a physician and a fellow-worker, and wrote his history 
at a much later date, first joined the apostle as his 
companion and helper during his last two great mis- 
sionary journeys (from Troas to Jerusalem and from 
Caesarea to Rome), while before this he had only once 
been with him — ^from Troas to Philippi — and then only 
for a short time. If we keep the fact well in view that, 
according to the " we '' sections, St. Luke was not in 
St. PauFs company at the climax of his ministry — that 
is, during the years between his sojourn in Philippi and 
his last journey to Jerusalem — then most of these small 
difficulties find their explanation. Moreover, the pic- 
ture which he has given of St. Paul is not, according to 
the ideas of ancient days, such as an eulogist would 
draw, but is an historical portrait. All eulogistic 
touches are here wanting, while the picture of the 
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Church of Jerusalem, and of the activity of the 
apostles in its midst, aboimds with them.^ Of course, 
the Acts of the Apostles is not a mirror which allows 
us to gaze into the very soul of St. Paul ; but are we 
obliged to assume that a disciple of an apostle ^ must 
have been capable of seeing into the heart of the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians and the two epistles to 
the Corinthians, and of portra3dng what he saw there P 
Yet, on the other hand, all that St. Luke has performed 
in portraying St. Paul by means of the three great 
discourses (in Antioch, Athens, and Ephesus) deserves 
high praise. Judging simply from the epistles, we 
may well believe that the apostle would have spoken to 
receptive Jews, in substance at least, just as he speaks 
in Üie Acts at Antioch, and to Grentiles as he speaks 
at Athens, and that he would have exhorted his own 
converts just as he does at Miletus ; but this last dis- 
course also contains — apart from the sentimental 
touches * peculiar to St. Luke — several distinct utter- 
ances whose authenticity (as regards their content) is 
confirmed by the epistles.^ Think only of his boast- 

i Dark ghadows are, however, not wanting even here (the story of 
Ananias, the quarrel of the HeUenists and Hebrews, the division 
between those Christians who were Pharisees and the rest of the 
Church). 

8 Moreover, we do not know whether St. Luke was a disciple of 
St. Paul in the exact sense of the word. The way in which he, in 
chap. xvi. 18, places himself side by side with St. Paul is not in 
keeping with this view, although he gives him all due honour in 
xvi. 14. 

8 St. Paul could also yield to the same feelings at times, but the 
emotional always speedily gave place to the heroic. 

^ It is well to notice that St. Luke was present at Miletus, but not 
at Antioch and Athens. 
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ing, his passionate assertion of his own personal dis- 
interestedness and the remarkable expression (xx. 28), 
TtfP i/e/ckrfirlav rod OeoVy tjv Trepiirovqaaro But tov atfiaro^ 
rov Ihlov} If the words of xiii. 38, 39 remind us of 
the epistles to the Gralatians and Romans, so this ex- 
pression reminds us of Ephesians and Colossians; 
indeed, this whole discourse to the Ephesians calls to 
mind the epistles to the Thessalonians. The author of 
the Acts of the Apostles not a disciple of the apostle ? 
Who, I ask, except one who knew St. Paul personally 
could portray him as he appears in this book ? Was 
it possible f<^ an admirer of the apostle at the begin- 
ning of the second century to give so concrete a narrative 
and to avoid eulogy to such a degree ? Even if no " we '' 
appeared in the whole book, it would scarcely admit 
of doubt that the author — so far as concerns the history 
of St. Paulas missionary work from chap. xiii. to the 
conclusion — wrote on tiie authority of an eye-witness 
with whom he was a contemporary. In truth no one 
has yet been able to draw a convincing portrait of 
St. Paul frt>m his epistles alone. All attempts in this 
direction have led to productions which true historians 
have ignored. For these the portrait given in the Acts 
of the Apostles has always remained a concurring 
factor, because the abundance of actual fact which is 
therein afforded still makes it possible to pass behind 
the external action to the inward motive. . 

But the Paulinism of St. Luke — ^this has been just 
as often asserted as disputed. Here one point has been 

> The phrase is all the more remarkable in that thU valuation of 
the ChuTQh is found in St. Luke alone. 
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already noticed — ^namely, that in vocabulary (not only 
in words, but also in expressions) he resembles St. Paul 
much more closely than does St. Mark or even St. Mat- 
thew (vide sapra^ pp. 19 ff., note). But Acts xxvii. 35 and 
St. Luke xxii. 19 are already sufficient in themselves to 
prove St. Luke^s Paulinism in the superficial sense. 
St. Luke is even more of a universalist than St. Paul, 
because with the Greeks universalism was never a matter 
of question ; what insight, therefore, he shows in his story 
of the conversion of the centurion of Caesarea, in that he 
here, though theoretically, yet so thoroughly appreciates 
the difficulty felt by the Jew ! ^ Towards the unbelieving 
Jews St. Luke^s attitude is almost more Pauline than that 
of St. Paul himself. He holds different views from St. 
Paul concerning the law and Old Testament ordinances,* 
and St. Paul's doctrine of sin and grace lies far outside 
his sphere of thought. He has a boundless — indeed, 
a paradoxical — ^love for sinners, together with the 
most confident hope of their forgiveness and amend- 
ment* — an attitude of mind which is only tolerable 
when taken in connection with his universal love for 
mankind.^ This is quite un-Pauline. Nor is it here 
simply a question of difference in temperament only ; 
in this point St. Luke is in no sense a disciple of 
St. Paul ;^ and just because he does not pierce into the 

i Of course his respect for the religio antiqua helped him here. 

8 Wellhausen (" Luk,** s. 134) very rightly points out that, according 
to St. Luke, blasphemy against the Temple was not the alleged reason 
for our Lord's condemnation. 

8 See Wellhausen, " Einleitung,*' s. 69. 

4 Herder has rightly named him the evangelist of philanthropy. 

6 How St. Paul regarded sin and sinners is well known. We may 
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depths of the problem of sin, he has no deep insight 
into the doctrine of Redemption. His " soteriology,^ 
in spite of all the deep and precious things he tells us of 
Christ, is his weakest point. In some passages we cannot 
repress the suspicion that with him everything is con- 
centrated in the magical efficacy of the Name of Christ. 
Christ is for him the superhuman Physician and Exorcist; 
therefore miraculous healing is the essential function and 
forms the test of the new i*eligion. Faith is not in the 
least a necessary condition. First the miracle and its 
effect, then faith ; this is St. Luke'^s order. How deep 
and precious appears that cumbrous gnosis of the Cross 
of Christ which occupied the mental energies of St. 
Paul, how profound and worthy his difficult doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, of Spirit and New life, when 
compared with these Greek superficialities ! It is true 
that St. Paul also believes in the magical sacrament, 
that he also recognises the Spirit of Christ operating as 
a power of nature ; but he is not contented with these 
things. Because his faith masters his inmost soul, 
because it pierces to the very depths of his moral con- 
sciousness, he ever struggles upwards out of the realm 
of magical rite. St. Luke, however, seems to rest con- 
tented in this lower sphere, and yet, at the same time, 
he can reproduce the deeper things which he had learnt 

judge of St. Luke's standpoint, on the one hand, from his choice of 
parables concerning sinners, on the other hand from Acts x. 35 : 
oitK $<m¥ irpoffcovoK'fifAimis 6 $96s, &AX' iv Torri l0rci 6 ^oßo^fifvos ainhi^ 
KflJ ipya(6fitvos 9iirfluo<r^i^r [of. Bom. ii. 10, iy. 4 f. ; Gal. vi. 10 ; 
Eph. iy. 28] Scurfs abrf ifrrly^ and Acts xyii. 29 ff. (the Gentiles are 
now delivered from their state of ignorance — that is, from idolatry). 
Ck>mpare this with Bom. i. and ii. 
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from others, from our Lord and St. Paul. He is no 
PauHnift^ but he shows quite clearly that he is 
acquainted with Paulinism and draws from its resources. 
Could, then, one so mentally constituted have been and 
have remained a companion of St. Paul ? We may 
answer with the counter question : What idea have we 
formed of those Greeks who were St. PauPs companions 
and friends ? If all of them, or even only the majority 
of them, were Paulinists in the strict sense of the word, 
how was it that the Grentile Church in Asia, in Greece 
and iü Rome, became so entirely un-Pauline P Where, 
indeed, did Paulinism remain, except with Marcion, and 
what did Marcion make of it ? We must determine 
not only to accept a more elastic definition of Paul- 
inism, but above all to form a different conception 
of what St. Paul tolerated in his nearest disciples. He 
who confessed Christ as the Lord, who shunned the 
riches and the wickedness of the world, who saw Grod 
revealed in the Old Testament, who waited for the 
Resurrection and proclaimed this faith to the Greeks, 
without imposing upon them the rite of circumcision 
and the ceremonial law — ^this man was a disciple of St. 
Paul. In this sense St. Luke also was a Paulini&t.' He 

1 Neither a^ his ethics Pauline. His ** Ebionitism *' is Hellenistic 
in character ; it implies simply abnegation of the world and love for 
sinners. And yet the word &7<(in} never occurs in the Acts and only 
once in the gospel (zi. 42, " love of God **) ; hyaft^v also is wanting in 
the Acts. His attitude of aversion from the rich coincides with the 
attitude of the poor in Palestine, but its motive is different 

s The problem which exists in regard to St. Luke's relation to the 
epistles of St. Paul (vide supra) is without significance for the 
question whether he was the author of the complete history. If, as 
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was a Paulinist too because of his respect and reverence 
for the Apostle, which taught him to recognise in St. 
Paul an authority almost as great as St. Peter,^ and 
led him to mould himself on St. Paulas preaching, as far 
as was possible for a man of his nationality and per- 
sonality. This personality, with all its large-hearted- 
ness, has its own distinct and unique traits. If we read 
the Acts of the Apostles guided by the ruling fashion 
of literary criticism, we may analyse it into some half- 
dozen separate strata of documents ; but if we read with 
discernment we discover one mind and one hand even in 
that which has been appropriated by the author.' 

The gulf which divides St. Luke as a Christian from 
St. Paul shows him at a disadvantage, but there is yet 
another and more favourable side presented in his 
works. Side by side with his {predilection for the 
religious magic and exorcistic superstitions of Hellenism 
Jie possesses the mmd and sense of form of a Greek ; 
through both these qualities he has become in his 

is believed, signs can be found of his haying read these epistles, it 
would not be surprising ; if these signs are considered fallacious, it is 
not of much importance. Tet the hypothesis that these epistles 
were not used by our author becomes the more unintelligible the 
later the date which it is thought necessary to assign to the book. 
In my opinion, it cannot be claimed in the case of anyone of 
St. PauFs epistles that the author of the Acts must have read it (see, 
on the contrary, Weizsäcker and Jacobsen) — 1 Thess., Coloss., and 
Ephes. are the first to suggest themselves. But, on the other hand, 
there is enough found in the Acts to show that the author had 
knowledge both of the system of thought and of the language of the 
author of those epistles. 

1 Concerning St. Luke and St. Peter, see Wellhausen, **Luk,** s. 124. 

2 Apart, of course, from arbitrary changes and interpolations of 
later date. 
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writings an architect of that Grentile Church which has 
conquered the world and has spiritualised and indi- 
vidualised religion. This same mem, like Philip a seer 
of spirits and an exorcist, was the first to cast the Gos- 
pel into Hellenistic form and to bring the clarifying 
influence of the spirit of Hellenism to bear upon the 
evangelic message. This would be evident even if he 
had written nothing else than St. Paulas discourse at 
Athens ; but in his gospel he has Hellenised the message 
of Christ, both in substance and form, by simple and 
yet efiective means, and in the Acts he has become the 
first historian of the Church. In this work of art — ^for 
the Acts of the Apostles is nothing less ; it is, indeed, a 
literary performance of the first rank, in construction ^ no 
less than in style — ^hehasproduced somethingquite unique 
and lasting. We do not know the effect which the book 
produced, but we know that it was canonised, and that 
means a great deal. St. Luke is the first member and 
the archetype of a series of writers which is distinguished 
by the names of St. Clement of Rome (representing the 
Roman Church'), the Apologists, St, Clement of 

1 Much might be urged against the construction technicaUy, be- 
cause of the way in which it narrows down, first to the history of 
St. Paul and at last to the account of the shipwreck ; but from a 
psychological point of view it is unsurpassable. The book begins 
with the solemn tones of the organ and the peal of the bells and with 
the vision of a new and heavenly world ; we are led gradually into 
the world of real things, and at last, in the company of the great 
apostle, we are caught in the storm, we look in his face and hear his 
words. 

s The significance of the Boman Ohurch in this respect has not 
been sufficiently noticed. It may be gathered from the first epistle 
of St. Clement, which cannot be rated at its right value so long as 
this element in it is not appreciated. 
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Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius. The great process 
of transformation under the influence of the sober 
Hellenic spirit was begun by the very man who at the 
same time remained rooted in the twofold miracle- 
world of Palestine and Greece, and who yielded to 
no Jewish Christian in his ardent and passionate 
longing for the last great day of wrath.* This in 
itself is another proof that we really have here a 
man of the first Greek generation in the history of 
Christianity.* He stood in personal intercourse with 
Christians of the first generation and with St. Paul. 
In order to realise how absolutely differently those felt 
who were Hellenists and nothing else, and who had not 
breathed the air of the first ages, we need only study 
the works of St. Clement of Rome, whose date is so 
little later, and of St. Ignatius. St. Paul and St. Luke 
stand as contrasting figures. Just as the one is only 
comprehensible as a Jew who yet personally came into 
the closest contact with Hellenism, so the other is only 
comprehensible as a Greek who had nevertheless personal 
sympathy with primitive Jewish Christendom. Such a 
gift of S3rmpathy could alone inspire a Greek with the 
tremendous courage that enabled him to write a gospel 
and to become the first historian of primitive Christen- 
dom. The other evangelists are all Jews by birth, the 
author of the gospel of the Hebrews included. 

1 The fact that the Parousia was delayed can no longer be dis- 
guised, but as yet no doubts have arisen that it would still come. 

2 Wellhausen lays great stress on this, and rightly so ("Luk," s. 97 
and elsewhere). 



CHAPTER IV 

BBSÜLTB 

A NAME counts for nothing — in the case of history this 
aphorism is only partly true. No nam^ of course, can 
make an incredible story autiientic or probaUe, but the 
name of a contemporary and eye-witness guarantees the 
truth of a probable story, provided that there is no 
other reason for raising objections. And, further, the 
name tells us, as a rule, where, under what circumstances, 
and with what motives a tradition took its final and 
definite form. But we must first of all picture to our- 
selves the personality which stands behind the name 
"Luke.'' 

If the Luke whom St. Paul has mentioned three 
times in his letters is identical with the author of 
the great historical wori^, then for u& he remains no 
longer in obscurity, and the crUicism of his narrative* 
is confined within definite bounds. During the so-called 
second missionary journey, at Troas (or shortly before) 
Luke the Greek physician of Antiodi encountered 
St. Paul. We have no knowledge when and by whose 
influence he became a Christian, nor whether he had 
previously come into sympathetic touch with the 
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Judaism of the Dispersion ; only one thing is certain — 
that he had never been in Jerusalem or Palestine. He 
had at his command an average education, and possessed 
a more than ordinary literary talent. His medical pro- 
fession seems to have led him to Christianity, for he 
embraced that religion in the conviction that by its 
means and by quite new methods he would be enabled 
to heal diseases and to drive out evil spirits, and above 
all to become an effectual physician of the soul. 
Directed by his very calling to the weak and wretched, 
his philanthropic sympathy with the miserable was 
deepened in that he accepted the religion of Christ, and 
as a physician and evangelist proved and proclaimed the 
power and efficacy of the Name of Jesus and of the 
GospeL He joined St. Paul at once in the capacity of 
a feUow-workevj crossing over with him and with Silas 
to Philippi and preaching the Gospel there (xvi. 13). 
But the companionship was only of short duration. He 
parted from the Apostle — the reason is imknown — 
while yet at Philippi,^ to join him again after some 
years had passed — ^this time also at Troas. Then he 
accompanied St. Paul from Troas by Miletus and 
Caesarea to Jerusalem, together with a number of com- 
panions, including the Jewish Christian Aristarchus of 
Thessalonica. In Jerusalem, wh^re he saw James and 
the presbyters, but none of the apostles (not even St. 
Peter), he seems to have stayed only a short time, for 

i It is therefore not probable tliat Origen and Pseudo-Ignatius are 
right in their assertion that he is the unnamed brother (2 Cor. viii. 18), 
oZ titaivos iv rf thayytki^ Si^ jtaff&p r£r ^KKXi|(ri«r, or the other who 
(2 Cor. yiii. 22) is also introduced without a name. 
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he does not represent himself as having been an eye- 
witness of what befd the Apostle here and in Caesarea.* 
But when St. Paul set out as a prisons on the long 
voyage to Rome, we find St. Luke again in his com- 
pany. With this exception, Aristarchus alone of the 
Apostle's friends voyaged with him. St. Paul was an 
invalid when he began the voyage (this was probably 
the reason why a physician went with him). Only one 
day after the Apostle had begun his voyage he was 
obliged to land at Sidon to take advantage of the 
special care of his friends, having obtained the per- 
mission of his humane commanding officer. In Malta, 
where they were compelled to make a considerable stay, 
St. Luke (together with the Apostle) had the oppor- 
tunity of practising his medical art (Acts xxviii. S f.), 
with the aid of Christian science. In Rome he tarried 
a considerable time with St. Paul as his physician (see 
Coloss. and Philipp.), and took part in the work of 
evangelisation (Hiilemon S4). Yet he did not, like 
Aristarchus, share the Apostle^s imprisonment (Coloss. 
iv. 10). Besides Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Demas, and 
others, he there made the acquaintance of St. Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10).* *^ Only Luke 
is with me" (2 Tim. iv. 11) — ^that is the last we hear 
of him. But we know from his works that he survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was still at work a 

1 At least the fact of his being an eye-witness is uncertain. 

2 St. Luke also came into personal acquaintance with four among 
the number of prominent men in the primitive community at 
Jerusalem — Silas, Marie, Philip, and James. He was, however, more 
with the two former than the others. 
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good time afterwards. We cannot discover with cer- 
tainty where he went after leaving Rome — not, at all 
events, to Jerusalem and Palestine, nor even to Antioch 
or Macedonia (both these provinces are excluded because 
of the way in which he writes of them in the Acts). 
He could hardly have remained in Rome (though 
indeed this is not excluded by the Acts, it is neverthe- 
less not probable). We are therefore left to seek him 
either in Achaia (according to the earliest tradition) 
or in Asia. Asia, and more especially Ephesus, are 
suggested by the way in which he has distinguished 
this city and has made of St. Paulas parting discourse 
to the Church of Ephesus a farewell of the Apostle 
to his converts in general (see especially xx. 25: 
vfiei^ iravre^ ev ok ZirjKOov /crjpvao'ayv rrjv ßcunXetav). 
That he has special interest in this city appears 
still more clearly to me from the heartfelt tones 
in which he speaks and the great anxiety which 
he expresses, but above all because he knows and 
refers to the later history of the Church in that 
city.^ Similar traits are not found in the author^s 
reference to any other Church.* From the prominence 
given to Ephesus it does not necessarily follow that 

i See the detailed warning, xx. 29 f . : 'Eyi» ot9a tin tifffkf^ffourai 
jitrit riiy H^i^l» [does this mean death or departure ?] fiov X^koi ßapfis 
els 6fias fiii <p€t96fi€voi rod irotfiviov, icai 4^ bpMV airrwp hvaffr4\ffovrai 
ivipts AoA.ovf'TCf Zittrrpcififidpa rov iwotrwai^ rods fiaBiirits Swiff» iavr&y. 
Of, Rev. ii. 2. 

2 St. Luke leaves his reader in no doubt that the foundation of the 
Church in Corinth was the grandest achievement of St Paul's so- 
caUed second missionary journey; but the author himself has no 
relations with that Church. 
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the author wrote his book m that city itself, but it 
surely follows that it was written in some region for 
which Ephesus was an important centre (Achcda 
therefore remains open). It appears fix>m the gospel, 
and also fix>m the Acts, that the community of the 
disciples of St. John the Baptist was for ever irritating 
the Christian community, and the author's interest in 
this controversy is shown in close connection with 
Ephesus (xix. 1 ff.).* Here we have the first cmd very 
clear instance of relationship between St. Luke and the 
gospel of St. John. But St. Luke also shows that he 
is interested in St. Philip and his prophesying daughters 
(xxi. 9) ; these people we know lived ai a hxter time in 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia^ — another point in favour of the 
theory that St« Luke himself took up his abode at a 
later time in Asia. In this connection it must be 
further noticed that he has seven times smuggled St. 

1 According to Weiss and othersi the men spoken of in this passage 
were not disciples of St. John, and even Apollos could not have been 
one (xviii. 25). I cannot go into this intricate question here. In my 
opinion, we must regard them as disciples of 8t. John, because they 
had received their sacrament of baptism from him ; but, on the other 
hand, they believed in Jesus. We can reconcile these two articles of 
their faith by supposing that they believed in Jesus as the future 
Messiah — i,e^ that they looked upon His first appearance as in every 
sense only preparatory. It is a most astonishing fact— but unfortu- 
nately this is not the only instance of the kind — that the critics 
actually presume to correct the essential characteristics of the infor- 
mation which St. Luke has given concerning the standpoint of 
Apollos and of the other disciples, advancing hjrpotheses of two 
sources and the like, as if they had complete information concerning 
these disciples. They thus destroy for us one of the most precious 
relics of early Christendom, which, short as it is, represents a com- 
plete department in the primitive Christian movement. 

2 Papias, in Busebius, "H. B.," iii, 39. 
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John into the source which contains the Fetrine stories, 
and this without any apparent reason (vide supra, 
p. 117). This circumstance, of course, need not neces- 
sarily be connected with the author^s interest in Ephesus; 
indeed, it is not at all likely that it is so, since when 
speaking of Ephesus he is never reminded of St. John. 
Therefore his interest in St. John may very well have 
had another incentive. Yet in relation to the problem 
concemmg the later history of St. John the son qfZebedee 
iiisqfhigh significance thai he aiane amongthe apostles^ 
with the exception of St. Peter ^ is the one in whom St. 
Luke shows interest.'^ This interest is not easily accounted 
for otherwise than by assuming that the author had 
knowledge of some mission undertaken by St. John at 
a later time. Here let us remember that this apostle 
is introduced in a very artificial way into the account 
of the mission in Samaria. According to our author, 
St. John comes next in honour to St. Peter, and in the 
primitive community be is represented as inseparable 
from the chief apostle. As this idea concerning 
St. S^Am can scarcely have arisen from the fact 
that he was one of our Lord^s nearest disciples — for in 
that case our author must have placed St. James the 
son of Zebedee (whose martyrdom only is mentioned 
quite cursorily) as near to St. Peter as he does St. John 
— and as our author possessed absolutely no source 
of information concerning any specially prominent 
achievement of St. John in the early community at 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 

1 strange that he has passed him over in Acts xv. I This fact alone 
shows that he ha^ not read the Epistle to the Qalatians, 
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he has thus smuggled him as an important person into 
the history of the early Church because of some later 
achievements of that apostle which were known to 
him. 

Let us now return to St. Luke. At Ephesus, or some 
place in Asia or Achaia, and about the year 80 a.D., he 
wrote his history for the ** excellent ^ Theophilus. His 
chief authority for the gospel was the work of St. 
Mark, his late companion in Rome ; besides this, he 
employed for the Lord'^s life a second source, which he 
shared with St. Matthew ; ^ and, thirdly, he is dependent 
upon special traditions which had their origin in Jeru- 
salem or Judaea, whose authenticity is almost entirely 
dubious, and which must, indeed, be described as for 
the most part legendary. It is most unlikely that he 
collected these during his probably only very short stay 
in Jerusalem during the first years of Nero'*s reign, for 
then they must also have been incorporated in St. Mark ; 
but, so far from this being the case, they go beyond 
and even correct the conceptions and accounts of the 
latter gospel. This material, therefore, must have 
reached St. Luke at a later period. That it is con- 
nected with, or, rather, leads up to, what underlies the 
fourth gospel ^ has been emphasised by many writers, 
and lately by Wellhausen.' In all probability it did 
not reach either St. Luke or St. John in written form,* 

1 Concerning this source, see my book ^*Die Sprüche und Beden 
Jesu," 1907, an English translation of which will appear shortly. 

s Concerning the relation between St. Luke and St. John, see 
Appendix IV. 

8 Wellhausen, "Luk," ss. 8, 11, 20, 46, 63, 123 ; " Einleit.," s. 66. 

A If in writing, then in Aramaic, 
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but depended upon the oral tradition of Christians of 
Jerusalem or Judaea who had wandered from Palestine 
or Jerusalem at or after the time of the Great War. 
These we must think of as "ecstatics" altogether 
wanting in sober-mindedness and credibility, like Philip 
and his four prophesying daughters who came to Asia. 
Were not the latter, indeed, of just such a character ? 
It is known that St. Luke made their acquaintance in 
Caesarea, and it is very probable that on a later occasion 
he encountered them yet again in Asia. PapiaSf who 
himself saw the dmighters^ expressly states thai they 
transmitted stories of the old days?- Doubtless we must 
picture to ourselves the people who were the authorities 
for the separate source allied to the fourth gospel, which 
St. Luke has so wonderfully and beautifully edited, as 
being something like the Philip of Acts viii., and like 
what we may imagine his daughters to have been, both 
from the fact that they were prophetesses and from 
Papias^ notice concerning them. It is now most re- 
markable that very distinct prominence is given in this 
special source of St. Luke not only to prophecy 
(inspired by the Holy Ghost), but still more to the 
feminine element^ as Plummer (" Comm. on St. Luke,^ 

1 Papias, in Busebius, " H. B.," ilL 39, 9: t^ /i^ oiv Karh riip 'IcpairoAm 
^i\iinrop rhv äir6<rro\op &fia rais Ovyarpdviv Ziarpi^ai 9ih rSop irp6<r0tr 
ScS^AttfToi. &s Hh Kuril robs aurohs 6 liawtas y€y6fitP0Sf 5(4Ti|(riy waptt- 
\il<l>4yai Bavfuurlay hrh r&p rov ^iklmrov $vyar4pwF fiPiifwyt^Uy rii wvw 
fffiiiutoriov* v^Kpov yiip iafdvrwnv Kai* ahrhv y^yovvia» Itrropu Ktä aZ 
itAXw trtpov xapiJio^oP irtpi lovtrrop rhv ivtK\ri04ma Bapcctßop ytyopSs, 
&s hiKfiriipioy ^>dpfMUCoy ifiwtSvros Koi /iijS^v iriSh 5i^ r^r rov Kvpiov x^^^ 
litofi€ivarros, . . . Kcä li?i\a 8^ 6 airrhs &s Ik xapaHSfrfws iiypd<l>ov c<s 
ahrhp IJKOPra irapar4$urai ^4yas r4 rivas irapcißoXks rov fftrrripos k, 5(- 
Zt^ffKoXias abrov Kai riva dWa invBiKArtpa^ 
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p. xlii. s.) and others have akeady pointed out.^ St. 
Mark, and also St Matthew, still leave women very 
much in the background in the Grospel story. St. Luke 
is thefirH to give them such a prominent place therein. 
We find mentioned in his gospel (besides St. Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord) : 

1. The prophetess Mizabeth. 

2. The prophetess Hanna. 

3. The widow of Nain. 

4. The woman who was a sinner. 

5« The notice in chap. viii. 1 ff : oi SeoScica axfp avr^ 
Kol ywaüxi^ Tive^ at ^av reOepaTrevßiivai airb wvev- 
IJMTfov TTovrfp&p Koi aaOeveUiv, Mapia 17 KoKovfj^einf Marf^ 
SaXffvij, a<f! ^9 SaifAovia hrrä i^eXfjkvOei, koX *Ifodvva 
yvif^ Xov^ eiriTpOTTOv *Hp^pSov^ ical Sovadinfa teal 
irepa^ iroWaij aJnve^ 8ifftc6vovv avTol^ ix 
T&v virapxovTfov avral^. According to St. Luke 
(who knows more about them than he tells us — see 
Wellhausen on this passage), these women ministered to 
the necessity, not only of Jesus, but also of the whole 
inner circle of disciples' (the gist of the passage was, 
moreover, already given in St. Mark xv. 40 f.). 

i In St. John also the feminine element is more prominent than 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew, but not nearly so much so as in St. Luke 
(vide the Mother in chap. iL, the woman of Samaria, Mary and 
Martha, St. Mary beside the cross, the words to St. Mary from the 
cross, the Magdalene as the first who saw the Risen One). 

8 Compare, moreover, VLwa^v *Hp<fhov rod rtrpdpxov ffinrrpo^os 
(Acts xüi. 1). 

8 'A&TOis is to be read. Wellhausen follows the insufficiently 
attested reading ahr^. 
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6. Mary and Martha. 

7. The womain who called the Mother of our Lord 
blessed (xi. 27). 

8. The woman who had a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years (xiii. 10 fF.). 

9. The widow and the unjust judge (xviii. 1 ff.) 

10. The woman and the lost piece of silver (xv. 
8ff.). 

11. The widow's mite (xxi. 1 f.). 

IS. The daughters of Jerusalem weeping over our 
Lord's sufferings (xxiii« 27 ff.)* 

13. The women of Galilee beside the cross (xxiii. 
49). 

14« Women as the first evangelists of our Lord's 
Resurrection (xxi v. 10) — contrary to St. Mark. 

And we may perhaps add (though on very slender 
grounds), 

15. The story of the woman taken in adultery. 

A very considerable portion of the matter peculiar to 
St. Luke is thus femmine in interest. It is therefore, 
perhaps, not too presumptuous to assign these traditions 
to Philip and his four proph^ying daughters.^ We 
may also remember that another collection of stories 
in St. Luke is distinguished by the interest shown for 
the Samaritans — a trait which is wanting in St. Mark 

i Also in the Acts St. Luke is greatly interested in converted 
women-^a trait which is purposely attenuated in the text of D. See 
my essay on Priscilla and Aquila in the " Sitzungsber. der Preuss. 
Akad.|" 1900, January 11. But this interest is here determined by the 
facts themselveSf and does not seem to be anywhere exaggerated. 
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and St, Matthew * — and that, according to the Acts, St. 
Philipps own grand achievement was the evangelisation 
of Samaria (viii. 14 : atcovaapre^ ol iv ' l€po<roXvfioi<: 
aitoaroKoi on SiSe/crai, 17 Safiapia [scü, through the 
preaching of Philip] top Xiyov rou Oeov). Villages of 
Samaria in which the gospel was preached are only 
mentioned in the gospel of St. Luke (ix. 5S-56) and in 
the Acts (viii. 26),* ITiis coincidence of interest in the 
feminine element, in prophecy (the Holy Spirit), and in 
the Samaritans, taken together with the general stand- 
point — tJuU ofJerus(dem — of this source peculiar to St. 
Luke, makes it probable that we have here a body of 
tradition which rests upon the authority of St. Philip 
and his daughters.' 

But this impression is confirmed by the Acts of 
the Apostles. We have already shown that (apart 
from the source common to St. Matthew and St. Luke) 
St. Mark certainly, and tradition originating with St. 
Philip most probably, formed the two chief authorities 
of St. Luke in the gospel ; now our confidence in this 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that it simply 
and easily fits in with the phenomena presented in the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is true that for the second 

i This interest is also shared by the fourth evangelist. 

2 But in the fourth gospel compare with the words of the Acts 
(viii. 25 : voKKds re icc^/iiar r&v 'ZafjMpurw ^ifayytXiioirro) the informa- 
tion of St. John iv. 39 : iK t^s it6\^»i ixflyris woWol iwdrrtvffw us 
airrhtf rmv "iofAopur&F, 

8 Amongst the number of later accounts concerning 8t. Philip 
(and his daughters) we must reckon that of St. Clement, *' Strom./' iii. 
4, 25. There it is asserted, as if it stood in the gospel, that St. Luke 
ix. 60 was spoken to him. Has 3t. Clement confused matters here ? 
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half of the book the author's own recollections and the 
records of other companions of St. Paul were at his 
disposal (e.g., for the tumult in Ephesus, judging from 
xix. 29, probably the record of Aristarchus — vide supra^ 
p. 136) ; but for the first half—y/^ see it at a glance — 
he relies eivti/rely (apart from his account of St. PauPs 
conversion and all that concerns Antioch) on tradition 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip. It is probable 
that the stories concerning St. Peter reached him 
through St. Mark, because St. Mark alone was closely 
connected both with St. Peter and, by kinship, with 
St. Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10 : 6 di/€^t09 Bappdßa), two 
very prominent persons in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and also because St. Luke shows (Acts xii.) that he is 
well informed concerning the house of St. Mark's 
mother in Jerusalem — indeed, he even knows the name 
of one of her maid-servants (Rhoda). In regard to St. 
Philip, however, there is no need of many words to 
show that St. Luke possessed traditions about him, and 
resting on his authority. It is possible that St. Luke 
received them only during his stay with Philip in 
Caesarea (ix. 30 and xxi. 9 — vide supra^ p. 39), though it 
is more probable that he also at a later date conversed 
with St. Philip's prophesying daughters in Asia. How- 
ever this may be, even if he received the tradition at 
an early date, from Philip and his daughters in Caesarea 
and from St. Mark in Rome, we should never forget that 
St. Luke first composed his history at a considerably 
later date, and, moreover, has elaborated in his own way 
their somewhat questionable records.^ 

1 It does not seem to me difficult to distinguish broadly between 
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But his connection with St. Mark requires some 
further comment. St. Luke has incorporated three- 
fourths of the gospel into his book, yet he does not 
show great respect for its wording. He has neither 
mentioned this gospel by name in his prologue, nor has 
he there expressed an altogether favourable opinion con- 
cerning his predecessors,^ amongst whom he must have 
-reckoned St. Mark in the first rank. But more than 
this — we may even say that St. Luke wrote his gospel 
in order to supplant the gospel of St. Mark, in the 
sense, at least, in which every author writing after another 
author on the same subject intends to supersede the 
work of his predecessor. He regarded it as containing 
in the main authentic tradition, but, apart from 
numerous corrections in style and other small points, 
on the ground of what he considered better information 
he has in important details condemned it as wrong in 
its order of events, too unspiritual, and imperfect and 
incorrect.^ This is shown most cleeirly in the accounts 

that which St. Luke obtained from St. Mark and that which he 
obtained from St. Philip or his daughters. In the mission to the 
Samaritans both streams of tradition flow together. Here doubt 
exists as to the share to be assigned to each, and, moreover, to the 
editor, St. Luke. 

1 Bather he indirectly criticises them. Eusebius (" H. E. ,'* iii. 22, 15) 
who could certainly appreciate Greek style and the intention of an 
author, paraphrases the prologue of St. Luke as follows : 6 9k AovKas 
ipx^M'ti^os Kcd avrhs rov nar* abrhv o'l/TyfKi/i/iaTor riip cdrtav xpoMfiK€P 
5<' %¥ xtwoifiToi T^9f fflnnaJiiv^ 9riK&v &s &pa woW&v koI HWwp xpowtriff- 
rtpov iirir€Tri9€VK^wif Si^^triv iroiii<raff$ai &v ainhs xvwKupw^pi^TO 
\AywVf ii,yaryKai»s äwaWdrrttF iifias r^s wtpl robs iWovs iifi^plffrov 
inro\'fir^€ws, rhy iunfMKij k6yov &v ain-hs Ikw&s riir ÄA^tfcioy icaTciX^^cc 
. . 5i& rod iBlou irapihmKtv ebayytXiov, 

2 Numerous examples may be adduced from the comparison of 
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of the Passion and the Besurrection. With regard to 
the latter, St. Luke, following his special source, has 
replaced St. Markos account by later legends which had 
arisen in Jerusalem, and, in direct opposition to St. 
Mark, has ascribed the first announcement of the 
Resurrection to women. Moreover, a special light is 
thrown upon his connection with St. Mark by the Acts 
of the Apostles. The only apostolic man about whom 
something unpleasant is therein recorded is St. Mark — 
a point which has been noticed above (p. 134, note). 
He is accused of breach of faith (xiii. 13, cf. xv. 37 ff.), 
and he is made answerable for the separation of St. 
Barnabas and St. Paul. That is a bitter reproach 
which St. Luke has not shrunk from perpetuating.^ 
But the Church — that is, the Church of Asia, followed 
by the other Churches — did not reject the work of 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem, when it came into 
her hands ; though she, indeed, criticised it, she never- 
theless acknowledged it as excellent, and set it quietly 
side by side with the work of the Greek physician 
of Antioch. 

The traditions concerning Jesus which we find in St. 

the two gospels to show that St. Luke criticised the gospel of St. 
Mark from these points of view. Some of them agree remarkably 
with those from which the presbytet John, as recorded by Papias, 
has criticised the book. The presbyter admits (1) the incomplete- 
ness of St. Mark, and, moreover, (2) its faulty order ; but he main- 
tains its exactness, its veracity, and the conscientious effort of the 
evangelist to give a fuU reproduction of the information which he 
had received. 

1 It already struck Irenseus as strange that St. Luke in the Acts 
parts St. Mark from the fellowship of St. Paul. 
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Mark and St. Luke are older than is generally supposed. 
This does not make them more credible, but it is a fact 
of no slight significance in relation to their criticism« 
In St. Mark we have the deposit of several strata of 
tradition originating entirely in Jerusalem. Wellhausen 
has brought forward good reasons for the view that they 
were first written in Aramaic. I do not profess to ofier 
an independent opinion on this difficult question. The 
presbyter John maintains that the gospel was based 
upon the mission sermons of St. Peter ; only it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a native of Jerusalem like St. 
Mark, whose maternal home had formed a centre for the 
primitive Church, and who knew the whole community, 
should have taken the mission sermons of St. Peter — 
and these, indeed, exclusively — as the basis of his work. 
This piece of information, therefore, does not seem 
reliable ; it looks rather like a story that was invented 
for the purpose of excusing the deficiencies and omissions 
of this gospel.' It is another point in its disfavour if it 
be true that St. Mark was still a boy and growing youth 
during the twelve years which St. Peter probably spent * 
with the primitive community ; and this supposition, 
judging from the nature of his connection with his 
uncle St. Barnabas and with St. Paul, is probably true, 
and fits in with the very emphatic statement of tradition 
(presb. John, Murat. fragment) that he had neither seen 
nor heard the Lord. We can also unreservedly accept 
the old tradition which tells of him that, after having 
accompanied St. Paul, first for a short time, then longer 
(in Rome), he also acted as interpreter to St. Peter, and 
i It seems that later he only visited Jerusalem by the way. 
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thus heard something also from this apostle. But from 
this tradition little or nothing can be concluded in 
regard to the relation this gospel bears to St. Peter, if 
it be true that it was only after his death that St. Mark 
deteimined to give a written account of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (see Irenaeus). He then collected together 
all the material that he could lay hands upon/ and that 
would serve his purpose of proving Jesus to be the 
Christ from His mighty deeds and words. Though in 
this gospel we find different strata of tradition lying 
side by side or confused together, yet they serve but 
one and the same purpose, and this was all that St. 
Mark cared for. And yet everythiog that stands in 
this gospel was already in circulation before the year 
70 A.D., or, as others think, soon afterwards. At that 
time contradictory and discrepant stories were mingled 
together in people's brains and minds, just as thoughts 
are nowadays. But it is probable that this same Mark 
also related — either by word of mouth or in an Aramaic 
writing — " classic " stories of the primitive community 
at the time when St. Peter was at the head of the 
brethren and St. James had not come to the helm of 
affairs. Thus the first attempt to crystallise the tradi- 
tion concerning our Lord and the primitive " classic " 
days in a written account was made by one who was a 

1 Wellhausen rightly says (*' Einl./' &• 53) : " It seemB that the tradi- 
tion narrated by St. Mark does not rest mainly upon the authority 
of close acquaintances of Jesus. It has for the most part a some- 
what rough, popular style, as if it had passed for a long time from 
mouth to mouth among the people, until it took the simple dramatio 
form in which it now lies before us." 
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disciple both of St. Peter and St. Paul ; ^ and yet we 
must not expect to discover behind his work either St. 
Peter or St. Paul as his authorities. It may seem very 
strange to us that neither the intercourse of our Lord 
with his disciples nor St. Paul's theology is really 
reflected in this gospel, though it was written by a 
disciple of the apostles ; but let us not forget that St. 
Mark was so possessed by his own conception of our 
Lord, and so convinced of its truth, that, paradoxical as it 
may sound, he was relieved of the duty of drawing His 
portrait in the closest possible accordance with historic 
fact, and was prevented from burdening the absolute 
simplicity of his doctrine concerning the Christ with 
the conceptions of systematic theology.^ Neither the 
teaching of our Lord nor His mission as a Saviour and 
Healer, as such, specially interested him. His concern lay 
with words and deeds of Divine power ; and the later 
tradition doubtless presented more striking instances of 
these than the earlier. It cannot be said with certainty 
for what readers St. Mark wrote. Not for Jewish 
Christians ; very probably for Roman Christians ; at all 
events, for those who knew Alexander and Rufiis, the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene — and in Rome we hear that 
there dwelt one Rufus, a Christian, and his mother, who 
was a believer (Rom. xvi. 13).® 

1 There Ib no certain proof that St. Mark was dependent upon 
written sources which were already in existence. 

a Even the argument from prophecy is almost entirely wanting, 
and this was the beginning of all theology. In other respects 
St. Mark among the synoptists is^the nearest to St. Faul. 

3 The old "Argumentum/' dating from about 220 A.D. (Corssen, 
"Texte und Unters./' Bd. 15, H. 1, s. 9), expressly states that St Mark 
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After him comes St. Luke, a second disciple of St. 
PauL It is, indeed, a fact not without significance that 
it was companions of St. Paul — even if they were not 
the only ones — who undertook this task of literary 
crystallisation. The great mental gulf between St. Luke 
and St. Mark must not be measured by years ; for we 
cannot place St. Luke as an author much later than the 
year 80 a.D. He was a Greek and a native of Antioch, 
while St. Mark was a Jew and a native of Jerusalem. 
Under his hands the universalistic and humane, the social 
and individualistic tendencies of Hellenism, the ecstatic 
and magical elements of Greek religion, yet also Greek 
thought and sense of form, gain the mastery over the 
subject-matter of the traditional narratives. And yet, 
at the same time, great respect is shown for the religio 
antiqua of the Old Testament, b& St. Luke depicts it, 
for instance, in Zacharias and Elizabeth. He lays the 
foundation of the second stage in the crystallisation of 
the Gospel tradition, and at once proceeds to record the 
history of the extension and triumph of the youthful 
religion.* For both parts of his narrative he depends 

wrote his gospel in Italy (this does not exclude, but includes Borne)* 
It also says that St. Mark was a Levite, and had cut off his thumb in 
order to avoid becoming a priest. That this is a Roman tradition, 
and that St. Mark bore the nickname 6 Ko\oßoBdKrv\os in Bome, 
follows from the fact that Hippolytus also bears witness to it 
("Phil./* viL 80). For further details see my essay ** Pseudopapia- 
nisches," in the "Ztschr. f. N. Tliche. Wissensch.," 1902, iii. s. 159 ff. 
1 What a trumpet-note of joy, courage, and triumph sounds 
through the whole Lukan history, from the first to the last pages I 
VexUla regis prodeunt / We listen in vain for this note in the other 
evangelists. They are all burdened with a far heavier load of cares, 
of thoughts, and of doctrines than this Greek enthusiast for Christ, 
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upon St. Mark. In the gospel, however, he has at least 
two other sources (Qs=that which St. Luke has in 
common with St. Matthew, P=that originating in 
Jerusalem and related to St. John), the latter of which, 
distorted by many different tendencies, seems to be 
connected with those traditions in the Acts which have 
been referred to St. Philip. There is very much to be 
said in favour of the view that St. Philip and his 
prophetic daughters have contributed the truly ample 
material for both parts of this source. The chief point, 
however, is that the whole, in its main features at least, 
had its origin in Jerusalem (or in Judaea), that in St. 
Mark and St. Luke there are to be found only a few 
traditions and legends which sprang up as a secondary 
growth in Gentile-Christian soil,^ and that the whole of 
St. Luke^s material was already in existence about the 
year 80 a.d. If we consider the gulf that yawns 
between the latest accounts in St. Luke and the earliest 
in St. Mark we are astounded that such a tremendous 
development should have been accomplished in so short 
a time and exclusively on the soil of Judaea and 
Jerusalem. Both in St. Mark and St. Luke it is almost 
always only the history of the primitive community of 

who courageously marches forward, surmounting every difficulty. 
He amply compensates us for his faith in magic, his enormous 
credulity and theological superficiality, by his own peculiar quality of 
confident, happy hopefulness and his genuine Greek delight in telling 
stories. As a story-teller, " all is grist that comes to his mill." 

i But it is, of course, not without significance that the literary 
crystallisation of this material (except that of Q) took place outside 
Palestine (in Bome and Asia). St. Luke refers to the circumstances 
of the Diaspora in his accounts of the disciples of St. John, and 
perhaps in some parables. 
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Jerusalem or of the communities of Judaea which is 
reflected in the tradition these evangelists record.^ The 
history of Gentile Christianity is scarcely touched upon 
in the gospel and the first half of the Acts, except in so 
far as Gentile communities are expressly mentioned. But 
in what is told us of this subject in the second half of 
the Acts, St. Luke — ^writing partly as an eye-witness 
and partly from accounts given by eye-witnesses — ^has 
produced a splendid piece of work, and has given an 
historical account which, though it indeed leaves much 
to be desired, needs nevertheless only a few corrections, 
and excellently supplements the Pauline epistles. What 
a wealth of matter of all kinds is found in peaceful 
juxtaposition in these two books ! The subject-matter, 
indeed, is even more varied than the forms of 
expression ! From this significant fact we may estimate 
and realise what a multitude of various conceptions 
could be accepted and reconciled with one another in 
one (fhmhe same mind. St. Luke writes absolutely with- 
out bias ; or, rather, he is biased in one direction only — 
his one object is to prove that our Lord is the Divine 
Saviour, and to show forth His saving power in His 
history and in the working of His Spirit (in the mission 
of the apostles among the Gentiles, in contrast to the 
stubborn Jews). In his gospel he, like St. Mark, al- 
most entirely disregards theology, more particularly the 

1 Hence it is the picture of the primitive Church of Jerusalem 
(or of the Judaic Churches), shining forth in the gospels side by side 
with the portrait of our Lord, which has edified the Gentile Churches 
up to this very day. In this sense Jewish Christianity still survives : 
i^/icis /iifM^To) iy€iffi$rir€ r&v iKK\ri<ri»f^ rod $€ov rw oh(r&¥ iy rp 'lovUcdtf 
iv XptffTf *lriffov (1 Thess. ii. U). 
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argument from prophecy ; in the Acts (first half) he makes 
copious use of it. This historical work, originating in 
Asia or Achaia, is even less Paulinistic in teaching than 
the gospel of St. Mark. In both these works St. Paul 
lives on in only the most general and universal aspects 
of his teaching; -but with him the most general and 
universal was also the greatest and noblest. 

No proof is required to show that Q and "St. 
Matthew^ are based exclusively on traditions origi- 
nating in Palestine or Jerusalem; for the horizon 
of " St. Matthew '^ is bounded by Palestine, and this 
gospel is the work of the Church of Palestine,^ which 
therein shows itself to be free from the yoke of the 
Law and kindly disposed towards the Gentiles. The 
fact that St. Mark also forms the groundwork of 
this gospel is in itself a proof of liberal views in 
regard to the Law, and, moreover, affords strong 
evidence that the second gospel was written by St. 
Mark, a native of Jerusalem ; for how could the Church 
of Palestine have so readily accepted a gospel which 
did not rest upon the authority of a native of Jeru- 
salem ? Our position is therefore unassailable when we 
assert that the whole s3moptic tradition belongs to 
Palestine and Jerusalem, and has had no connection 
with Gentile Christian circles except in the redaction 
of St. Luke. The limits of the play of Hellenic in- 

1 Host probably the work is to be assigned to the Hellenistic por- 
tion of the primitive community of Jerusalem — to those circles, indeed, 
which had developed, both within and side by side with the primitive 
community, out of those Jews of the dispersion, described in Acts vi., 
who lived at Jerusalem {e,g,t Stephen). 
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fluence in the gospels, in so far as that influence 
had not already infected the very blood of Judaism, 
are thus sharply defined.^ 

It is a recognised fact that the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew speedily forced the two other gospels into the 
background in the Gentile Churches. If they had not 
been canonised, certainly St. Mark and probably St. 
Luke would have succumbed. What is the fault in 
St. Luke and St. Mark ? and wherein lies the strength 
of St. Matthew? The gospel of St. Matthew was 
written as an apology against the objectio^is and 
calumnies oj the Jevjs, which were soon also adopted by 
the Gentiles. This evangelist alone has a distinct interest 
in our Lord's teaching as such ; he instructs^ he proves^ 
and all the while he keeps the Church well in the fore- 
gromvd} Already in the period which immediately 
followed the composition of this gospel these charac- 
teristics were found to outweigh all other advantages. 
Here, indeed, as we draw our investigation to a con- 
clusion, we are brought face to face with a paradox. 
The gospel which in contents and bias is farthest 
removed from the Hellenic spirit — the gospel which 
is throughout occupied with sheirp and detailed con 
troversy with the unbelieving Jews of Palestine — 
was soon seized upon by Greeks themselves as the 

1 For example, it at once follows that the legend of the Virgin 
birth, first vouched for by St. Matthew, arose on Jewish Christian 
soil, more particularly among the Christians of Jerusalem. 

2 Wellhausen rightly lays special stress on this point. Note how 
St. Matthew restricts or deletes all novelistic traits» while he intro- 
duces an element of ceremonious solemnity into the style of his 
narrative. 
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gospel most to their mind,^ because it answered the 
requirements of apologetics and of the controversy 
with Judaism — in short, because of its theological and 
doctrinal character and its solemn, ceremonious style. 
Hence it followed that this gospel replaced Paulinism 
in the Gentile Church — that is, in so far as this Church 
went beyond universalism in the direction of distinctly 
Pauline doctrine, she interpreted St. Paid in accord- 
ance with St. Matthew. And yet this result is not so 
wonderful after all. Of course, if we grant the truth 
of the old theory that Paulinism is equivalent to Gentile 
Christianity, then it is all most perplexing. But as 
soon as we realise what Paulinism really was — namely, 
the universalistic doctrine and dialectic of a Jewish 
Christian — it becomes easily comprehensible that 
Paulinism should have been replaced by St. Matthew, 
the gospel which both in positive and negative 
qualities, both in aim and in method, is much more 
nearly akin to it than are St. Mark and St. Luke 

1 Next to St. John, which in this respect is most like St. Matthew — 
in fact, is St. Matthew glorified. ** St. John " also is a Jew, and, 
indeed, like *' St. Matthew," a Jew of Palestine, but he also pays regard 
to the circumstances of the Diaspora in which he lived. If we have 
called St. John a glorified St. Matthew, because his aim also is 
didactic and apologetic, we may with equal justice call him a glori- 
fied St. Hark and St. Luke, for he shares in the aims which domi- 
nate both these evangelists. By means of the historic narrative he 
strives, like St. Mark, to show that Jesus is the Son of God, and, like 
St Luke, to prove that He is the Saviour of the world, in opposition 
to the unbelieving Jews and the discipies of St. John the Baptist. 
Thus the leading ideas of the synoptists are found in combination 
in St. John. This cannot be accidental From this conclusion 
light is thrown upon one of the great problems which this book 
presents. 
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(in the gospel). St. Paul was overshadowed by St. 
Matthew because of the Pauline dialectic, which 
very soon proved to be perilous, furthermore because 
with St. Paul the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
seemed to be overshadowed by his doctrine of the 
abrogation of the Law, and lastly because of the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will with his theology. And so the gospel which in 
every characteristic trait bears witness to its origin 
from Jerusalem, and which is absorbed in the con- 
troversy between the Jews and Jewish Christians, has 
become the chief gospel of the Gentile Church. How- 
ever, in regard to their subject-matter, all the gospels, 
that of St. Luke just as much as the others, are only 
varieties of the same species, because they are all of them 
built up upon traditions and legends which have one 
and the same native home, and ai'e separated from one 
another in time by only a few decades of years. Two 
of the authors stand out in the light of history — 
St. Mark and St. Luke, the companions of St. Paul. 
It is not to be wondered at that we do not know the 
real name of the third writer; for the gospel of St. 
Matthew is not in the least a book which reflects 
the views of one man or of a small circle. It was 
compiled for the use of the Church, and has been edited 
probably several times.^ It may be called the first 
liturgical book of the Christian Church, in the first 
place of the Church of Palestine, in so far as the latter, 

1 In its original form it was older than St. Luke ; in its present 
form it is probably the latest of the synoptic gospels. A whole 
series of passages are palpably later additions. 
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having outgrown its initial stage of legal Judaic Chris- 
tianity, was no longer a Jewish sect, and thus was also 
able to contribute something of its own to the Gentile 
Church.^ This Gentile Church, indeed, so soon as it 

1 This sketch of the peculiar character and of the circumstances of 
the origin of the Sjmoptic gospels receives weighty confirmation if 
we institute a linguistic comparison of these works with the LXX. 
and at the same time note the unclassical words which occur in 
them (by unclassical words I mean those for which we have no evidence 
of occurrence previous to the time of the gospels ; this is, of course, 
an unsafe criterion, especially as we now have the papyri). The 
best books of reference on this point are Moulton and Geden*8 
" Concordance " and Hawkins, loe cU, pp. 162-71. These show us 
that in point of language St. Luke stands by far the nearest of 
all to the LXX. , and has relatively the fewest unclassical words (of the 
319 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament — here we 
omit the Acts — 239 are found in the LXX., ue, three-quarters, and 
only 40 of the 319 words, thus one-eighth part, are unclassical). 
St. Matthew stands in the mean position— nearer, that is, to St. Luke 
(of the 113 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament 
76 are found in the LXX.,i.6. less than two-thirds, and 18 of the 112 
words, thus about one-seventh, are unclassical). St. Mark is furthest 
removed from the LXX. (of the 71 words which are peculiar to him 
in the New Testament only 40 are found in the LXX., i,e. little more 
than half, and 20 of the 71 words, thus more than a quarter, are un- 
classical). The relationship of St. Mark to the LXX. becomes yet 
more distant if we take into consideration the words not occurring 
in the LXX., which are common to him and St. Matthew, to him and 
St. Luke, and to all three, for they must all he set down to his occoutU, 
This result is also confirmed in matter of detail. For instance, the 
•pluTBlovpayol is not frequent in Hie LXX. (for twelve places with odpoy^f 
there is one with obpavoi). Accordingly the plural is also infrequent 
in St. Luke (for nine places with o{fpav65 there is one with ovpwol). 
But in St. Mark, for two i)assages with ohpav6s we already find one 
with ovpwoi^ and in St. Matthew—- he is accordingly here ttie most 
distant from the LXX. — the proportion is just the reverse. What is 
the explanation of these facts 7 They coincide with our results 
which are essentially the same as those of Wellhausen. There lies 
behind St. Mark not the Greek of the LXX., but Aramaic, which has 
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became a teaching Church — ^and that soon came to 
pass — ^preferred St. Matthew, and let St. Luke fall into 
the background. Yet the influence of this gospel of 
the Saviour of Sinners still continued to work, and still 
earned on its own special mission in the Christian 
community, while in the portrait of St. Paul drawn in 
the Acts, far more than in his own epistles, the great 
apostle still lives in the Catholic Church. 

been translated into a rude Greek of its own. The author was thus 
not a Jewish Christian of the Diaspora, who lived in the atmosphere 
of the Greek Bible, even though he was acquainted with it, but a Jew 
of Palestine (this coincides with what we know of the person of 
St. Mark). In contrast with him, the author of the third gospel — 
subtracting all that he has borrowed from St. Mark — ^lives in the 
atmosphere of the LXX. ; he is accordingly by descent a Jew of the 
Diaspora or a Gentile by birth. The latter alternative suits St. Luke, 
The intermediate position occupied by St. Matthew (except in the 
case of obpavol) — here also we subtract what is borrowed from 
St. Mark — is explained excellently on the supposition that he was a 
Jew of the Diaspora living in Jerusalem or Palestine. 
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APPENDIX 1 (to p. 15) 

THE AÜTHOB OF THE THIRD GOSPEL AND THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES A PHYSICIAN i 

St. Luke, according to St. Paul, was a physician. 
When a physician writes an historical work it does not 
necessarily follow that his profession shows itself in his 
writing; yet it is only natural for one to look for 
traces of the author'^s medical profession in such a work. 
These traces may be of different kinds : (1) The whole 
character of the nfiorative may be determined by points 
of view, aims, and ideals which are more or less 
medical (disease and its treatment) ; (2) marked pre- 
ference may be shown for stories concerning the healing 
of diseases, which stories may be given in great number 
and detail ; (3) the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, meta- 
phors of medical character, &c,). All these three 
groups of characteristic signs are found, as we shaJl see, 
in the historical work which bears the name of St. Luke. 

1 The quotations from the Greek medical authors are taken from 
Hobart's *' The Medical Language of St. Luke/' 1882. He has proved 
only too much. A good summary, after Hobart, is given by Zahn, 
" Einl. i. d. N. T." ü. ss. 435 ff. 
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Here, however, it may be objected that the subject- 
matter itself is responsible for these traits, so that their 
evidence is not decisive for the medical calling of the 
author. Jesus appeared as a great physician and 
healer. All the evangelists say this of Him ; hence it is 
not surprising that one of them has set this phase of 
His ministry in the foreground, and has regarded it as 
the most important. Our evangelist need not, there- 
fore, have been a physician, especially if he were a Greek, 
seeing that in those days Greeks with religious interests 
were disposed to regard religion mainly under the 
category of Healing and Salvation. This is true ; yet 
such a combination of characteristic signs will compel 
us to believe that the author was a physician if (4) the 
description of the particular cases of disease shows dis- 
tinct traces of medical diagnosis and scientific know- 
ledge ; (5) if the language, even where questions of 
medicine or of healing are not touched upon, is coloured 
by medical phraseology ; and (6) if in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eye-witness medical 
traits are especially and prominently apparent. These 
three kinds of tokens are also found in the historical 
work of our atUhor. It is accordingly proved that it 
proceeds from the pen of a physician. 

The Evidexce, 

(1) I begin with the last point (traces of medical 
knowledge in the " we ^ sections). It has been already 
shown in the text (p. 16) that the terms of the dia- 
gnosis in xxviii. 8, irvperol^s fcal Bvaevrepitp avvevpfievo^ 
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(attacks of gastric fever), are medically exact and can be 
vouched for from medical literature ; moreover, that it 
may be concluded with great probability from xxviii. 
9 f. that the author himself practised in Malta as 
a physician. But this is not the only passage of the 
" we "" sections which comes under consideration. It is 
immediately preceded by the na^tive concerning St. 
Paid and the serpent. Here we read of the serpent — 
which is also termed drjpiop, and of which it is said that 
it came forth airo rfps OepfJLf)^ — as follows : /caOipp'ev rrjv 
X^^P^ avToi), and then : ol Sk TrpoaeSoKtov avrov fj^eXT^tv 
TrlfiTTpaadcu fj Karairiirreiv ä<l)V(a V€Kp6vj and, lastly: iirl 
iroXif Sc aifT&v nrpoahoKoavraov Koi deoDpovvrayv firjBev 
aromov eU avrov ytvofievop. The commentators almost 
universally translate KaOfpftev ^ by " seized," * most of 
them imagining that the idea " bite ^ must be imder- 
stood ; but Hobart has shown (pp. 288 f.) that KaBdwreof 
was a technical term with physicians, and that Dios- 
corides uses the word of poisonous matter which invades 
the body. Vide " Animal. Ven. Proem.'' : St* vX-iy? ^6opo- 
iromv KaOawTOfj^ivrj^ r&v aw/uLaroDV fuivfov diro fiipeo^ 
awTrhrreiv^ cf. Galen, " Medicus,'' 13 (xiv. 764) : ovZk 
ovrm 'xp^^rriov rw Tpoxi<^tcoi,^ [certain pills] • ov yap 
(ffOdpova-tv €7rl rä ireirovd&ra i^iKvetadac • r&v yap 
iyt€iv&v KaOaiTTOfievoi oXeOpov ipyd^ovrat, dvoore- 
piKoi^ Sk <l>apfidKoi<s 'xpTjaOai,, Hence the serpent really 
bit the Apostle and the poison entered into his hand. 
Thus the passage only receives its right interpretation 
when brought into connection with the ordinary 

1 It occurs in the New Testament only in the Lukan writings. 

2 Biasa rightly renders it momordit, 

M 
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medical language of the times. Further, the fact that 
the viper (l;^*Sira) is called 6r)plov is not without sig- 
nificance ; for this is just the medical term that is used 
for the reptile, and the antidote made from the flesh of 
a viper is accordingly called dfipLaKtj, The same sort 
of remedy is signified in the passages, Aret., "Cur. 
Diutum. Morb.,^ 138 : to StA r&v driplcav [vtpers] 
^dpiicLKOVy 144 : 17 Zi^ T&v drjplmPj 146 : 17 But r&v 
iXiSv&Py Aret, **Cur. Morb. Diutum.," 147: to Siä 
T&v OfipUop, T&v ix^hv&v. Hobart further remarks 
{Joe. CÜ. p. 51) that *^ Dioscorides uses 6r)pi6Sr}/cT09 to 
signify * bitten by a serpent.* ^ " Mat. Med.," iv. 84 : 
drjpioSijfCTOi^ ßorjßetv fioKiaTa Se i'^t'oSi^icToi^, Galen, 
" Natural. Facul," i. 14 (li. 63) : oaa toü9 lov^ t&v Orjpicov 
dviXjc€c — T&v T0V9 lov^ iXxSvToov, Tä fikv Tov t59 
e'x^i/i;?, Galen, *< Meth. Med.," xiv. 12 (x. 986) : to t€ 
Siä T&v ix^Bv&v Svep ovofid^ovac Brjpiuicfjv avrlSoTOVy 
likewise in several other passages (Siä tI 6 ^AvSpo/iaxo^ 
Ttjv ^t^KU/ uaXXov fl aWov Ttv& 6<f>iv t§ OrjpuiK^ iwific^e^ 
— Biä TO Ix^ei' airrifv t^9 aapKo^ t&v i^^hv&v &v6fiaaav 
avTf)v drjpuiKijv). Nor is it without significance that 
the heat is described as dipfirj; for this word, rare, 
I believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in 
the New Testament, is among physicians the general 
term used for OepßOTrj^j as Hobart (p. 287) shows by 
very numerous examples. When we proceed to read 
that the natives expected that St. Paul would have 
swollen or would have fallen down dead suddenly, here 
again the two possible results of snake-bite are 
described with extraordinary precision. If this were a 
layman's narrative, the latter result, the only one 
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required to give a realistic effect, would alone have been 
mentioned. But the terminology also is medical ; for 
irifjim-paaOai (here only in the New Testament) is the 
technical term for " to swell,^ and KaTairhrreiv {icara^ 
irraxTi^) — ^here only in the New Testament — can also be 
vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 60 f.). 
Finally, fj^rjBep aroirov must also be noted — a phrase used 
by St. Luke alone among the evangelists. It is used by 
physicians not only to describe something unusual, but 
also to describe something fatal. Thus Galen says in 
" Antid.," ii. 16 (xiv. 196), that those who drink a certain 
antidote after having been bitten by a mad dog eU 
ovBitf aroTTOv ifMireaovvrac paSim^j cf. a similar instance, 
ii. 5 (xiv. 134) : /irihep aronrov, fM'qie inXrjrrjpiov avvKara' 
nrenroiiKm (both passages, of course, according to 
Damocrates) ; but see also Hippocr., " Aph.," 1261 : 
oxSaoc iv TOUTiv wvperourtv ^ ip r^aiv aWtfaip oppmaTiriai, 
Kara wpoalpeacv ieucpvovaiv ovhiv aroirov • okSo-oi Bi fir) 
Kara irpoalpeaiv aroiraiTepov, Galen, "Comm,,'* ii. 60, 
"Progn.," (xviii. B. 186) : ev he rep fiaKpä XP^'^V '"'oWä 
fihf KclX T&v aXXmv ar&irtoiß etaße avfiirlirreip, oaa re htä 
Tov Kafivovra Kai tov9 inrrjperovma^ avr^, Hobart 
quotes numerous other passages. There is accordingly 
no doubt that the whole section xxviii. 3-6 is tinged 
with medical colouring ; and seeing that in verses 7-10 
both subject-matter and phraseology are medical, there- 
fore the whole story of the abode of the narrator in 
Malta is displayed in a medical light. 

Elsewhere the "we'' sections afford little opportunity 
for the appearance of medical traits ; nevertheless the 
following instances are worthy of note. The whole 
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work, as is well known, is much concerned with persons 
possessed by evil spirits (vide mfra)y but only one story 
of an exorcism is narrated by the author as an eye- 
witness (in the *^ we " section xvi. 16 ff.)* Here he is 
not simply satisfied with speaking of the patient as one 
^^ possessed,^ but he particularly charcu^terises her as 
ixpvaav irvevfia irvdfova. This uncommon word, which 
accurately describes the case, only occurs here in the 
New Testament. Further, it is to be ^noticed that in 
the story given in the second *^ we ^ section of the 
raising of Eutychus the sleepy condition of the young 
man is twice described in xx. 9 by the same verb : 
Kara(l>€p6fi€V0^ ihrvt^ ßaOel and KaT€ve)(dw airb rov 
iirvov. Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that this 
word, peculiar to St. Laike in the New Testament, is so 
usual in medical phraseology (and only in it) for ^^ fall- 
ing asleep " that the word " sleep ^ is often omitted, and 
that Galen speaks of two kinds of Kara^pd (^^ De 
Comate Secund.," Hippocr., 2 [vii. 662] : fiij yi^pdatcopre^ 
9Ti Bvo elalv etfffj KaTaif>opa^^ C09 oX re So/cifuoraToi, r&v 
larp&v y€ypd(f>aai teal avrä r& yuyvSfiepa fjuiprvpel), 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for /icara- 
^epeadat and KaTa<f>opd in the sense of sleep ; cf, the 
multitude of instances quoted by Hobart (from Hippo- 
crates to Galen), some of which closely coincide with 
the passage we are considering.^ Lastly, in the descrip- 
tion of the voyage, which has nothing to do with medical 
affairs per se, we find two remarkable p€tssages. In the 

1 Hobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that 
iraparc/f ciy, fi4xpi /ittroyvicriov, Hxyos ßaßAs, and &XP^ avy^s are specific 
medical phrases ; but I pass this by. 
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first place, there is the occurrence of the word iwi/ieXeia 
(xxvii. 3— only here in the New Testament), and this 
reminds us of iirifieXeiaOat in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (St. Luke x. 34, 36 ; only here in the gospels 
and the Acts). In both cases medical care for the sick 
is being spoken of, and for this, as Hobart shows (pp. 29, 
269 f.), the words are technical terms ; also iirtfieT^xo^; 
(occurring only once in the New Testament — namely, in 
St. Luke XV. 8) is much used by physicians. Secondly, 
there is the strange expression occurring in xxvii. 17 : 
^^ ßor)0€iai^ iXP&vro inro^fowvvre^ to irXotovy The 
word inro^tovvwai is never used of the undergirding of 
ships ; ^ but the phrase ßorfOeia^ exp&vro (" they used 
helps '^) is also remarkable. Hobart (pp. 273 f .) now 
makes it probable that we have here a metaphor taken 
from medical phraseology. 'Tiro^dwvfii, is a word in 
constant use by medical writers for " undergirding," as 
is shown by very numerous examples, ßoi^ßeuiy however 
(a word that does not occur elsewhere in the gospels and 
the Acts), is a current medical term which is applied to 
all conceivable objects (ligaments, muscles, peritoneum, 
pancreas).* 

1 Polybius, it is true, in xxvii. 3, 3, uses hitoii»¥if vpai of ships, 
but in another sense. 

3 Hobart also refers to the medical use of the words •Koptuvuw^ 
i/ißißd(fiyt äytifd^ros (&06tos), x*H^^C^^^^» «''«^o'l &c., found in this 
chapter. These instances, howeyer, have not much weight. There 
is perhaps more to be said for ätriria and lifftroSf which are wanting 
in the LXX., and only found here (xxvii. 21, 33) in the New Testa- 
ment, but, as may be well imagined, are of constant occurrence in 
medical language. Galen, in fact, writes (" Van. Sect," 9 xi. 242) 
"Ä<r«To$ 8iCT«X«<r€>'," exactly like the " Äctito« StarcXctrc of Acts 
xxvii. 83. 
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(3) I now proceed to deal with those stories of 
miraculous cures which the author of the third gospel 
has taken from St* Mark, and to investigate the manner 
in which he has reproduced them. 

(a) In the story of the demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (St. Luke iv. 35 = St. Mark i. 26) 
^^ tnrapd^ap'" is replaced by"/5/^ai;'' and the phrase 
^fifjhhf ßXa^v avrSp^ is added. 

(6) In the story of the cure of St. Peter's wife's 
mother (St. Luke iv. 38 = St. Mark i. 30) "^i/ o-vi/e- 
Xoij^ivri irvper^ aeydk^'*'^ is put for ^^ Kariice^To 
irvpiacowra^ and ^^ koX eTritrra^ eirdvio avT^9 hrerlfji/qaev 
Tcp wvper^^ for ^^ irpoceXOwv fjyeipev avrrjv Kparijaa^ 
rry; x^^'P^*^ 

(c) In the story of the healing of the leper (St Luke 
V. 12= St. Mark i. 40) the afflicted one is described, not 
as X€7rpo9, but as " 'irkrip^^ Xerrpa?.'' 

{d) The paralytic is called irapcCKekufievo^ instead of 
irapaKvTUco^ (St. Mark ii. 3 = St. Luke v. 18). 

{e) In the story of the healing of the man with a 
withered hand (St. Luke vi. 6 = St. Mark iii. 1) St. Luke 
adds that it was his right hand. 

{f) In the story of the demoniac at Gadara 
(St. Luke viii..27 = St. Mark v. 2) it is added concern- 
ing the "possessed'' that XP^^^ ucav^ ovk iveivaaro 
Ifidriop» 

(g) In the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood we read (St. Luke viii. 43 = St Mark v. 26): 
[larpot^ wpoaapdKxoo'aa'a oXop top ßiop^^ ovk i<rxwT€p 

1 These five words are very probably a later interpolation, for they 
are wanting in some authorities (D., for instance). 
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dTr' oifdevo^ OepaTrevdfjpaiy while in St. Mark we read : 
woWä iraOovaa ihrb woW&p iarp&p koI Sairapi^aoo-a 
rä wap^ avTTJ^ vdvra, Kai firjSiv co^eXi^deZcra, äXKä 
fwXKop 649 TO %€i/)oi/ ikBovaa. Moreover, St. Luke 
(viii. 44) writes : Sarrj rf pvai^ rov alfjuaro^ airrj^^ while 
we read in St. Mark (v. 29): i^pdvdt) 17 irrnri rov 
atfiaro^ avT^5, tcal eyi/a> t^ <Ta>fiaTt on tarai diro Ttß 
fidariyo<:. 

(A) In the story of the raising of Jairus^s daughter 
(St. Luke viii. 66 = St. Mark v. 42) the words of 
St. Mark, /cal evOv^ dviarr) to Kopaaiov Koi irepv^Trdreiy 
are replaced by Koi iwiarpey^ep to wpevfjia avrfj^j Kai 
dpeairi wapaxprjfia, and elirep Sodrjpat airy <l)ay€ip is 
transposed so as to come before the words telling of 
the wonder of the parents. 

(i) In the story of the cure of the epileptic boy 
(St. Luke ix. 38 ff. = St. Mark ix. 17 fF.) St. Luke has 
interpolated into the address of the father the words, 
iinßXey^ iwl top vIop fiov, on fiopoy€Pi]<; fiot iarCpj 
and in the description of the patient he adds : e^al<f>pfß 
Kpd^ei [scü. the evil spirit] . . . koI fjboyi^ diroxo^pel dir* 
avTov avprpißop avTOP. 

(Jc) In the story of Malchus (St. Luke xxii. 60, 61 = 
St. Mark xiv. 17) St. Luke says it was the right ear, 
and then further interpolates the words, diroKpkdeU Bk 
6 'Ii;croi;9 ciTrep* iaTc ltt)9 tovtov Kai d^^dfiepo^ tov odtLov 
IdaaTO avTOp} 

i D. reads : koL ixTtipos r^¥ X^'P^ ff^oro alnov koX &ir€icaTc<rr(C0i} rh ods 
abrov. Wellh^usen seems to prefer this reading, but it is especially 
characteristic of that crafty and wanton treatment of the text so 
fre(|aent in D. It is quite clearly fashioned according to vL 10, 
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Only a very small portion of these £ulditions can be 
explained from the well-known anxiety of St. Luke to 
improve the language of the Markan text; the greai 
nuyority of them plainly reveal the pen of a man who 
was either a physician himself or at lea^t had a special 
interest in medicine.^ As regards (a), pLirreiv is not 
only a verbal improvement, but it is also the technical 
term for the epileptic phenomenon in question, and 
the addition that the exorcised spirit did the man no 
harm both shows the interest of a physician and is also 
expressed in technical medical phraseology: co^Xi/cre 
fikv i/cavw, ißka'^e S* ovSip (this phrcuse, or something 
similar, is of very frequent occurrence in medical 
writers).* In regard to (6), the medical writei*s 
distinguish between "slight^ and "great" fevers;® 
therefore the epithet *' great '^ in St. Luke is by no 
means insignificant. Moreover, while St. Mark contents 
himself with reporting that our Lord raised up the 
patient, taking her by the hand, St. Luke gives the 
method of healing that was employed : ^ He stood over 
her and rebuked the fever.'' He has therefore an 
interest in methods of healing. In regard to (c), 

where the Ur^ivtip t^p x«*1p« has its appropriate place, while here it 
is quite superfluous. 

1 One can easily convince oneself by comparison that St. Luke 
and St. Matthew are here diametrically opposed to one another in 
their attitude towards the Markan text ; for St. Matthew has deleted 
from the text of St. Mark all medical traits which are not absolutely 
necessary. 

a See Hobart's quotations, pp. 2 f . 

8 Galen, " Diflferent. Febr.," i. 1 (vii. 276) : KaX tr^yTtBts liZri rols larpoTs 
6vofid((iv iy ro{ntff r^ ytp^i rijs 9ia<popas rhv fi4yay re KalfUKphy irvptrSy, 
^Iso ffvy4j^€a'Bai is a technical term, 
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^^wX'^prf^ X^Trpa?'' is probably a by no means insig- 
nificant variant for X€7r/oo9, for the more serious stages 
of diseases are distinguished in medical language by 
the word " ttXiJ/oi;? ^ ; vide Hippocr., "De Arte,'' 5: 
TrXiypee? rrjq voaov^ In regard to (d), irapoKcKvfievo^ is 
linguistically an improvement, but it is also the techni- 
cal word of the physicians who do not use irapaXimKo^. 
In regard to (e) and (Ar), the addition in both these 
cases that it was the right hand and the right 
ear respectively is a token of an exactness which is 
specially intelligible in a physician. In regard to 
(f), the additional notice that the demoniac hcui for 
a long time refused to wear clothes answers to the 
precise diagnosis of a distinct form*^ of mania, which 
was recognised by the ancients just as it is still 
recognised by us; cf. the statement of the physician 
Aretaeus about the year 160 a.d. ("Sign. Morb. 
Diut.,'' 37) : irepl fiavlrj^' iaO^ ore iaffrjrd^i t€ ipprj^aro.^ 
In regard to {g)y here the medical feeling of the 
author is especially obvious : he simply erases St. 
Mark's somewhat malicious remurk about physicians^ — 
how intelligible if he himself were a physician, and how 
unintelligible if he belonged to the general public ! 
The layman's phraseology of St. Mark, i^pdvffr) 17 

1 Hobart, pp. 6 f., quotes other passages. 

a Hobart, pp. 13 f. 

8 It is also wanting in St. Matthew. But this means nothing, for 
that gospel here and in the ether parallel sections has omitted all 
" unnecessary ' ' detail. Zahn (" Binl.," iL s. 437) speaks of this inter- 
pretation of St. Luke's action here as an unworthy insinuation ; but 
his own explanation is forced, and does not take into consideration 
the main point at issue, 
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mrpi Tov aXiiaro^, is replaced by the technical expres- 
sion, eo-Tiy ri pvai,^ rov aXiJMTo^ {cf. Hippocr., " Praedic," 
80 : dUriv i^ apxq^ alfjutpparyicu Xdßpai, fwyo^ tartfat pvavv^ 
Hippocr.9 "Morb. Sacr.,'' 306 : Xarriai, to al/xa, Hippocr., 
" Morb. Mul.,^ 639 : eTrctSai/ Se to (^^fia aif, Dioscor., 
** Mat. Med.," i. 132 : tarrjct koI pouv yvpaiKeiov irptHTTi" 
Oifiepop^ «6. 148 : tartfai Se /cal alfioppoßa^y and other 
passages quoted by Hobart, pp. 14 ff.), and he has 
discreetly suppressed the somewhat indelicate words 
which St. Mark has added. In regard to (Ä), in the 
story of the raising of Jairus's daughter St. Luke 
keeps the word dviarrjf but he has omitted the word 
wepieirdrei, which immediately follows, as offending 
against the natural order of things. The physician at 
once thinks that the maiden restored to life must have 
something to eat immediately, while St. Mark first tells 
us that our Lord forbade the bystanders to spread 
abroad the miracle, and only then proceeded to com- 
mand that something should be given her to eat ; so 
that this detail almost loses its significance in St. Mark. 
Again, in Acts ix. 18 St. Luke gives expression to the 
feu^t that with convalescents the first thing to be thought 
of is to bring them nourishment. Here, in his account 
of the healing of Saul, he writes : opaaräs ißairriadri 
Kai \aßa>v Tpo<l>fjp eV/cr^^vaei/. Would a layman have 
m£ule such an observation ? It is possible, too, that to 
irvevfia in to irvevfia avrfj^ iwioTpeyjrep is to be under- 
stood as signifying 17 wvai]; yet this is not certain. 
In regard to (i), here the second and third interpola- 
tions elucidate the description of the disease by telling 
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of symptoms that are characteristic of epilepsy.^ Also, 
the word iwißkiireiv in the first interpolation is not 
without significance ; ^ for Hobart teaches us ' that 
this verb is used technically for a physician^s examina- 
tion of his patient. *M Sei top larpov iinßkhreiv, says 
Galen, and iirvßXiireip Sk xprjvcu koI eh rä voayfiara koX 
Tr]v hvvafiLv rod tcdfivovTo^^ &c. In regard to (Ar), all 
four evangelists record the cutting oflF of the ear, but 
St. Luke alone allows it to be healed again by our 
Lord ; thus he alone was scandalised by the fact that 
the poor fellow had lost his eai*. As he before defended 
the credit of the medical profession in general — see 
under (g) — so now he stands forth in championship of 
oiu* Lord the Physician. It would have been inexcusable 
if He had not exerted His miraculous powers of healing 
on this occasion.^ 

It follows from these remarks that very nearly all of 
the alterations and additions which the third evangelist 
has m£ule in the Markan text are most simply and 
surely explained from the professional interest of a 
physician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explana- 
tion is even possible. We may also add that the third 
evangelist avoids popular medical expressions — vide 

1 Vide the examples given by Hobart, pp. 17 f. 

3 The " only " son is an addition which is characteristic of the 
somewhat sentimental pathos of the author. 

8 Pp. 18 f. 

4 This is a £agrant instance of the way in which a story of a 
miracle has arisen, and of what we may expect from St. Luke. He 
certainly is not following a separate source here ; but because he 
thinks it ought to have been so, he makes it happen so. 
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supraj p. 185 f., under {g). Here note that he does not 
use ßdaauo^ as does St. Matthew of diseases, but only 
in a parable (chap, xvi.) of the pains of Hell. Also, 
ßaaapi^eaOai occurs with him only once (viii. 28); 
fiakaKva is altogether wanting. 

(3) St. Luke in the gospel narrates three other 
miracles of healing peculiar to himself (the widow's 
son at Nain, the woman with a spirit of infirmity, 
and the man with the dropsy), and, moreover, two 
pertinent parables (the Good Samaritan and Dives 
and Lazarus), while in the Acts — excluding the " we ^ 
sections — ^he narrates the cure of the lame man at 
the Beautiful Gate, of iGneas, of Tabitha, of SauPs 
blindness, of the lame man in Lystra, and the story of 
Elymas. There are also pertinent notices in the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira and the vision of St. Peter. 
Everywhere in the stories (which are, moreover, remark- 
able for their fulness of detail) traits appear which 
declare the interest or the sharp eye or the language of 
the physician. 

The stories of the raising of the yoimg man at 
Nain and of Tabitha (St. Luke vii. 16, Acts ix. 40) 
agree in describing the first movement after the 
restoration to life by the word ^^ avefcddiaevJ' This 
word ^ in the intransitive sense seems to be met with 
only in medical writers,* who use it to signify " to sit up 
again in bed'' — see, for example, Hippocr., "Praenot," 
37 : avaxaOl^eiv ßovKeadat top voceovra ti}9 voaov 
aKfia^ovarj^. 

1 Only here in the New Testament. 

3 Bee the instances ^ven in Hobart, pp, 11 f. 
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In the story of the woman with the spirit of infirmity 
(St. Luke xiii. 11-13) we are at once struck by the 
exact description of the disease and the cure — an 
exactness which is not required in order to bring out 
the point of the narrative (healing on the Sabbath 
day) : ^v avPKVirrova-a Kat fitf Svvafiivrf avaKv^ai ei? 
TO iravreKi^i?' Also airoKveadai and avopdovadat sound 
quite professional — see the parallels given by Hobart 
(pp. 20 ff.). Both avaKwrreiv and airoXveiv (used here 
only in the New Testament of a disease) are corre- 
sponding termini techniciy and avopdovv likewise is the 
usual medical word for the restoring of the members or 
parts of the body to their natural position. Notice also 
how the loosening of the curvature is first described, and 
then the standing upright. What sort of person is 
interested in such exactness P 

An "vSpcoTTTtAco?'' (St. Luke xiv. 2) is not again 
met with in the New Testament, though the word is of 
frequent occurrence (and just as here, the adjective for 
the substantive) in Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen.* 
The diseases dropsy, ** great"' fever, acute leprosy, 
dysentery with feverish symptoms, and the hysterical 
disease of the woman with a spirit of divination at 
Philippi are found in St. Luke alone of the writers of 
the New Testament. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan (St. Luke x. 
30 If.) sounds like a typical medical instance to enforce 
the lesson never to deny help to the helpless. Hobart 

i Of. the parallelB in the description of Eutychus asleep (vide 
fupra, p. 180) : Kara(l>€p6fitP0Sf Karap^x^^if* 
a See Hobart, p. 24. 
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(p. S7) quotes a very remarkable parallel from Galen, 
in which, indeed, the word " iJ/uöai/179 " (St. Luke x. 80, 
and here only in the New Testament) is also found. 
**De Morb. Different.,^ 6 (vi. 860): ola toI^ oSoiiro- 
pijaaatv hf Kpvei /caprept} ylyvercu' iroXKol yap roincav 
oi fi€v iv avral^ Tal<i ohol^ airiOavov, oi Se et9 wapSo- 
X^^^f 'fplv fj olxaSe irapayepeaOai <f>0d<TavT€^ 
fllnOvrire^ re Ka\ Kare'^vyfievoi <f>alvopTat^ 
Medical expressions occur constantly in this story ; and 
yet it cannot have been written by a physician if Well- 
hausen is right in saying: "Into a wound one pours 
oil, but not oil and wine. In the instance given by 
Land (* Anecd. Syr.,' 2, 46, 24) * oil and wine ' is most 
probably quoted from this passage.'' But he is mis- 
taken ; the physicians of antiquity used oil and wine 
not only internally, but also for external application 
(Hobart, pp. mi); vide Hippocr., " Morb. Mul.," 656 : 
ijp Si al p/fJTpa4> i^io'xoya'Cj irepivi'y^a^ axnä<i vSan J^^p^ 
Koi äXel^lra^s ikaUp Koi oXvipy and other passages. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus (xvi. 21-26) 
the following words occur which are wanting elsewhere 
in the gospels : ikico^^ iXKowrdai, xaray^vxeiP, oSvpoaffai, 
and %atr/ia {iaTijpiKTai). The first two words are 
technically used for sores. Likewise the relatively rare 
words oSvpaaOai and icarw^vx^vp are used technically 
in the medical writers from Hippocrates onwards,* and 

1 One might almost imagine that Galen had read St. Luke. This 
is not impossible, for he had to do with Christians. Another passage, 
but not 80 much alike, occurs also in Gkilen, " De Bigore/* 5 (vii. 602) : 

ilfu6yrir4s re Ka2 rpofuHBtis oticoSc irap^yhovro, 
a See Hobart, pp. 32 f. 
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we may perhaps say the same thing of xdafia and 
{TTf)pl^€Lv^ The physician thinks of the absence of 
medical help : the dogs licked his sores. Of course, 
these things do not necessarily imply that the author 
was a physician ; but we have the same writer here as 
he who relates the story of the Good Samaritan. 

In the story of the lame man (Acts iii. 7 f.) the 
exactness of detail is remarkable: rjyeipep ainov, 
irapa'xprjfia ie iarepefodrfaap oi ßdaet^ avrov teal rä 
a'<f>vSpd, teal i^dXXofievo^ earn) xal irepieirdrei. Could 
one give a fuller and yet more concise description of a 
process of healing P What kind of man is interested in 
the stages of such a process ? That which the physician 
observes during the months of the ordinary gradual 
cure of a lame man is here compressed into a moment. 
Now notice also how we are reminded that the man 
was 'xaiko^ i/c KoCKla^ firjrpo^ (iii. S), and ir&v ^p w\ei6p(op 
reaaapdtcopra (iv. 22) — an age at which such cures no 
longer occur. S(t>v8p6p is a very rare word (e.g.y Passow 
does not give it); it is the term, tech. for the con- 
dyles of the leg-bones — vide Galen, " M edicus,'' 10 (xiv. 
708): tA 8^ wipara t&p rrj^ tcvtjfif)^ oar&p eU re to 
hfZop fiipo^ Kol €45 TO If© ef^oiH-a, a^vSpct wpoaa/yo- 
pevercu rä Sh awo t&p (T<f>vhp&p tcvpUo^ woSe^ Xeyoprai. 

In the story of iEneas (Acts ix. 38) we are again 
struck by the exactness with which the time of the 
duration of the disease is marked (eight years),* and 

1 See Hobart, pp. 33 f. 

^ St. Mark and St. Matthew mention the length of an illness only 
in the case of the woman with an issue, but St. Luke not only here, 
but in two other instances, mentions that the illness was congenital 
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one is also reminded how many different expressions the 
author of this great historical work has for " a sick- 
bed " ; there are four of them : tcpdßßarop^ kKIpt), 
KXivLhioVf /ckivdpiov. The last two words are peculiar 
to him in the New Testament.^ Can we not again see 
the physician ? 

The word aveKadtaev in the story of Tabitha has 
been already dealt with. The scene wherein St. Peter 
sets himself to perform the miracle is strikingly 
realistic : hnarpky^a^ irpo^ to a&fia ehrev * TaßiOd 
dvdarqOi. S&fia = a corpse. 

In the story of the cure of Saul's blindness (Acts ix. 
17 ff.) we read : aTriwecav airrov äwo r&v 6<l)0aXfjb&v w 
XeiriSe^. Here Hobart (p. 89) remarks : " ^AiroTrhrreiv ^ 
is used of the falling off of scales from the cuticle and 
particles from diseased parts of the body or bones, &c., 
and in one instance, by Hippocrates, of the scab, 
caused by burning in a medical operation, from the 
eyelid; and Xctt^?' is the medical term for the particles 
or scaly substance thrown off from the body ; it and 
diroirlwreiv are met with in conj unction "^ ; vide Hippocr., 
"De Videndi Acie," 689: to ßkk<l>apov iiriKavaai fj 
rm äv0€i oirr^ Xeirr^ wpoaTeZkat, orav he airoiriari 17 
ia^dpa, itirpexfeiv ra Xotird. Galen, " Comm.,^ ii. 23, 
" Offic.'' (xviii. B. 781) : iroWdKi^ yap dwoo-j^lSe^ ocr&v 

(Acts Hi. 2y xiy. 8) ; the woman with a spirit of infirmity was ill for 
eighteen years, the lame man at the Beautiful Gate for forty years, 
^neas for eight years. 

1 He also makes a distinction between them — vide Acts v. 15 : 
ri94yai iirl KXivaplw koX Kpaßdrr»y, 

a Only here in the New Testament. 

8 Only here in the New Testament. 
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KalXeiriSe^i äwoTriirrovciv. Galen, "Med. Defin.,'' 
296 (xix. 428) : etrO' ot€ fiep xal XeiriSa^ airoirlirreiv. 
Galen, " De Atra Bile,''' 4 (v. 116) : to a&fia irav irepie^ 
^vOriae ßiikaaiv i^avßijfjbaaiv ofioloi^y iviore Se koI ohy, 
X67rl9 airiwiirre ^paivofieva>v re koI 8ia(f>opovfji^va>v 
avT&p. Galen, "Med. Temper. et Facult.," xi. 1 
(xii. 319) : Kol Tov Sipfxaro^ äif>iaTaTal re Koi 
airoirlirrei, /caOdtrep re Xeiro^ 17 hnBepfih opofia- 
^ofiepff. 

In the story of Ely mas (Acts xiii. 11) the blinding 
is thus described : irapaxprjfJui eireaep [eirejreirep ?] hr 
avTop a')(kv^ Koi (tkoto^, koI wepidyofp i^ifret x'^^P^'i^^^* 
Hobart (pp. 44 f.) shows that a'xkv^^ according to Galen, 
is a distinct disease of the eyes (" Medicus,'' 16, xiv. 
774 : d;^Xu9 hi iari irepl oXop rb fiiXap air^ ekKOHreoi)^ 
hriiroKaloVy ovKri XeirroTany aept a^Xt/c&Sei irapairkqaia. 
See also numerous other passages — e^.y pe^Xtop iartp 
a')(Xih; fj SXKoBtm hrtwoXaio^ ewl rod fieXapo^) ; but his 
remarks upon o-koto^ are also worthy of notice. The 
additional statement — that he sought for people to 
lead him — ^is natural in a physician, who at once realises 
the sad consequences of the mircu^le. 

The man of Lystra, lame from his mother's womb, is 
described as an apijp aSvparo^ Toi^ iroalp (Acts xiv. 8) • 
See the medical examples for aivparo^ in Hobart, 
p. 46. 

In the story of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 6, 8) 
are foimd the words ifc^vx^tp and avariXXetp. The 
former seems to be entirely confined to medical litera- 
ture. Before St. Luke (2.c., and Acts xii. 23) instances 
of its use are found only in Hippocrates, and then in 

N 
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Aretaeus and Galen (see Hobart, p. 87).^ On avtrTeX- 
\€tp • Hobart remarks (I.e.) : " This word is met with 
in one other passage in the New Testament (1 Cor. vii. 
29) — 6 Kaiph^ aw€aTa\fjiApo% — and is found only once 
in classical Greek in the sense it bears in this passage, 
'to shroud' — Euiip., 'Troad.,' 378: ireirKoi^ avpe- 
trrdXtjcap. In medical language the word is very 
frequent,' and its use varied ; one .use was almost 
identical with that here, viz., Ho bandage a limb,^ 
* to compress by bandaging.^ ^ 

In the story of the vision of St. Peter the word 
StcoTcun^ is used (Acts x. 10 : iyivero ctt* avrop eKcrairi^). 
Although visions constantly occur in the New Testa- 
ment, St. Luke alone uses for them this word (here and 
Acts xi. 5, xxii. 17). It is of constant use in a technical 
sense in medical language (Hobart pp. 41 f.). 

This review of the stories of diseases and subjects 
of allied character peculiar to St. Luke confirms the 
impression we receive from the character of his correc- 
tions of the narrative of St. Mark.* 

1 It occurs once in the LXX. (Ezek. xzi. 7), and also in Jam- 
blichus. 

a In the context in which it occurs the sense is not *' they covered 
him " (so Weiss), but " they enfolded him." 

8 Examples are quoted from Hippocrates, Galen, and Bioscorides. 

4 If the verses St. Luke xxii. 43 f. are genuine— and I think that 
I have shown that this is very probable in the " Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. 
Akad.,*' 1901, February 28— then St. Luke has used in them technical 
terms which are wanting elsewhere in the New Testament — i.«., 
iyiffx^^tyt äyotvia, 6 Üpits &(r€l BpSfißot alfiaros Karaßolvorr^s (see the 
striidng instances quoted by Hobart, pp. 79 ff.). It is the same 
medical writer who writes ivrn ^ pifvis rod atfiaros and Bp^fißoi aljuaroi 
KaraßaivovrtSy and who says iv iryuvitj^ ytv6ii€vos and Ivcircy ^ir* ahrh¥ 
UffTwris, In distinction from the äyv^la of our Lord, verse 45 speaks 
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(4t) There is no need to prove that the representation 
of our Lord given in the third gospel is dominated 
by the conception of Him as the wondrous Healer and 
Saviour of the sick, as, indeed, the Healer above all 
healers. But it is significant that St. Luke, when he sum- 
marises our Lord's activity — and he often does so — only 
mentions His cures of diseases, and at the same time dis- 
tinguishes sharply ^ between natural illnesses cmd cases of 
" possession '*'* (because they required a completely diffe- 
rent medical treatment). See iv. 40 f. : uavre^ oaoi el^op 
aaffevovvra^ voaoi^ iroiKiKav^ ff>/a;yov avrov^ 7rpo9 avrov 
6 Se h/l i/cdoT^ ain&v rä^ X^^P^^ iiriTiOel^ iOepdweuep 
avTOV^. i^fyXJ^o Si /cal Saifiovia awb woXK&Vy Kpd^ovra 
zeal Xiyovra Sti aif el 6 vm rod tfeov, koI iirnifi&v ovte 
eXa avrä XaXeip, vi. 18 f. : ^\0ov axovam avrov teal 
taOrjvai airb r&v votroDV aifr&v, /cal oi evo'xkovfievoi, airo 
wvevfiaTayv aKaßdprwv iOepairevoPTo' zeal ttS? o rf;^Xo9 
itfyrovv anrreaOai avrov ^ 5ri> Svpafit^ rrap avrov i^p%^o 
K€Li taro TTain-a?, vii. 21 : iffepdrrevaep rroWov^ diro 
voatov Kov futariycov^ teal rrvevfmrtov rroprjp&Pf teal 
rv<f)\oZ^ TToWot^ exapltraro ßXhretv^ xiii. 3Ä, ihov 

only of a A^ of the disciples, and this word (kith rris A^nys ), wanting 
elsewhere in the synoptists, is expressly added to the Markan phrases 
"sleeping" and "their eyes were heavy." Hobart shows (p. 84) 
how closely A^ is connected with medical phraseology^. Lastly, 
notice that here again we have another example (vide wpra) of 
St. Luke's practice of replacing ordinary lay expressions by accurate 
medical phrases. St. Mark had written of our Lord : ffplaro iKOan- 
ßfifrOai [unclassical ; St. Matthew also has expunged the word] Kcä 
^yMvup ; St. Luke substitutes the exacter phrase, y(y6fMPos 4v &7«»Wf . 

1 Differently from the other gospels. 

3 These are serious and acute diseases, in distinction from 
v6<roi. 
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ifcßdXK» SaifiopuL xal Idaei^ airoreXü arniepov koX avptov. 
Nor is it otherwise (in the case of the apostles) in the 
Acts — see v. 16 : avpijpx^ro Sk koI to 7r\YJ0o<s r&v wipi^ 
woXewv *l€povcra\i]fiy 4>ipovrei aaOevei^ koI o'xXovfjki- 
vov^ vwh irvevfißCLTfav aKaOdpTcoVy oiTwe^ iOepairevov- 
TO &iravT€^f Acts xix. 11 : hwdfiei,^ t€ ov tÄ9 Tvypvaa^ 
0609 iwoUt, hih T&p x^H^^ TlavKov^ mare /cal iirl tov9 
aaOevovvTa^ diroi^^ipeaOai, diro rov j(p<OTO^ avrov aov- 
Sdput fj aifiiKlvBia koX d7raXKdcr<r€cr0ai dir^ avr&v rä^ 
voiTov^, rd T€ wvevfiara rä irovrjpä ifciropeveaOau 
This invariable disposition to see in the miracles of 
healing the chief function of the mighty forces of the 
new religion, and at the same time on each occasion 
to distinguish with anxious care between ordinary sick 
folk and the ^^ possessed,^ points to a physician as the 
author. 

(5) Hobart has only too amply shown, in two 
hundred pages of his book, that the language of St. 
Luke elsewhere is coloured by medical phraseology. It 
is difficult here to offer convindng proofs. It is cer- 
tainly of no slight significance that it is only in St. 
Luke that our Lord inserts in His discourse at Nazareth 
the proverb, "Physician, heal thyself (iv. SS-^vide 
mpra, p. 17). Let me select some other examples. 
IlapaxP^f^ (seventeen times in St. Luke, only twice 
elsewhere in the New Testament — ^in St. Matthew) is in 
medical language a technical term for the prompt 
taking effect of a medicine in tdramque partem. 
Hobart (pp. 97 f.) quotes sixteen occurrences of 
the word from one work of Hippocrates ("Intern, 
Affect.^^), and a superabundance from the writings of 
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Dioscorides and Galen. With Zahn I further quote 
irpoaSo/cäp (Hobart, p. 162), avatreipo^ (Hobart, p. 148), 
oXofcXfipla (p. 193), diro'^vx€LP, tearay^vx^iv, dm^vf*? 
together with e/c^t^eti^ (pp. 166, 82, 37), tti/oiJ, imrvUiv^ 
e/eirpiecv (p. 236), ^(ooyoveip (p. 155), €t9 fiavlav wepirpi' 
ireiv (pp. 267 f.)> fcpaiirdkr) (p« 167), xpci? (p. 242). Even 
the phrase ovk atrrffio^ woKl^ of Acts xxi. 39 may be 
paralleled from Hippocrates (Hobart, p. 249). Lagarde 
(«Psalter. Hieron.,'' 1874, p. 165) was the first to 
assert that the style of the prologue, little as it might 
seem at first sight, is akin to that of the medical 
writers. To prove his point he brought forward in- 
stanced from Dioscorides, and, indeed, from a prologue 
of that author. The point has been somewhat better 
established by Hobart (pp. 87 ff., 229, 260 f.) with 
special reference to numerous passages in Galen. One of 
these (a prologue ! — *^ Theriac. ad Pis.,'' 1, xiv. 210) runs 
as follows : teal tovtov aoi, top irepl rry; ffrjpui/cfj^ \6yoPy 
aKpißä^ i^erdaa^ iwapra, äpiare Tliatap^ awovSaUo^ 
iwolrjaa (vide Acts i. 1, iTroirjadfiTjv). Finally, as Zahn 
rightly says (ii. 436) : " Seeing that the needle in 
surgical use is as a rule called ßeXdpr), and not pa<f>kf 
and the eye of the needle is named rprjfia^ not rpturrffia 
or TpvfidKlai and seeing that we read in Galen rod 
Kara TtfP ßeXopTfv rprjiuno^ or too Sutrp^funo^ rrj^ 
ßeXopT)^ (Hobart, pp. 60 f.), then St. Luke xviii. 26, when 
compared with St. Matthew xix. 24 = St. Mark x. 25, 
shows distinct traits of medical authorship. And seeing 
that Galen expressly reflects upon his use of ^apxcU^ 
as the name for the ends (wipara) of the bandage 
(pi hriSiafiioij often also 606pta and odovrj) — ^a use 
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which was already frequent with Hippocrates — then it 
is clear that Acts x. 11 and xi. 5 were written by a 
physician.^ 

The six conditions which were propounded at the 
beginning of this appendix are amply satisfied in the 
case of the third evangelist. The evidence is of over- 
whelming force ; so that it seems to me that no doubt 
can exist thai the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were composed by a physician. 
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IHVB8TIQATI0N OF THB UNQÜISTIO RELATIONS OF 
ST. LUEB h ^»-U, 6$-79, It 15-»d, 41-U 

(u 39) ^Am/9^ This pfeomstk imardiHU is (bund 

Tfio« S^ MüMifA once or twice in St Matthew, four 

^1^ Tol^ 4fu^MU9 times in St Mark, ner» in St John, 

Tauroi^ ewQpeik^il a few dowesa times in St Luke 

er( riiif op«t^^ (jK^P^ *^ Acts)« For dMwraa« 

^ncTik owovfi^ €i^ tmp^Mts tidk St Luke xv« 18 : 

w^W ^loitStt, äimmk wopev9^^Mu,XTii«19: itma^ 

ri^ wofieioi^ Acts viii« S6 : «bNft#Ti|0^ 

«ttt wQpcitovi ix* 11 : jbacrr«^^ wopei^ 

AfTi, xxii 10: cUmtj^ wopciiov.-^ 

^1^ Tot« i^A^pcu^ Tm(mi9 (or similar 

words) wantiQff in St Matthew, 

St Mark, and St John, but fi>und 

again twelve times in St Luke (six 

times as here, in Ti« 18, xxüi« 7, 

xxiw 18, Acts i 15, vi« 1, xi JVT ; 

also fMT^ Sc iwirm rk^ 4^4^^» i* ^ 

Acte L 5, xxi. 15— Wf)o rwkm» r&¥ 

li^^MMS Acts V, 36, xxl 38— T«k 4m« 

TovT«^, Acts iii« 84X — ^ ^petiN|ir]. 

Vide u 65. Wanting elsewhere in 

the New TbstanKatit, but occurring 

in the book of Judith, — pimi 

awovS^^]. Occurs elsewhere in the 
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New Testament only in St. Mark 
vi. 26. — irokiv ^lovoa, like w6\i^ 
AaßelSy St Luke ii. 4, 11, is copied 
firom the style of the LXX. (7^, 
dbco^, ^v\if *lovSa). Or is *IovBa iiie 
corrupted form of the name of the 
town, as in St. Luke woTu^^ Na^apir, 
woXi^ *Io7nri;, w6\i^ ßvdreipa, ^rrfXi? 
Acurala? 



(40) fcal elafjX' 
0ev eh Tov oltcov 
Za'^aplov Kol 
ffinrdaaTO rfjv 
"EUcrdßer. 



For oUo% see the note on Acts 
xvi. 15 ; it is much more frequent in 
St. Luke than in the other evange- 
lists, who prefer ohcla. — fjoTrdaard]. 
Vide X. 4, Acts xviii. 22, xx. 1 ; 
xxi. 7, 19 (eurnei teal aoTrcurdfievoi 
i^rry^tro), XXV. 18. 



(41) Kaliyipe- 
TO C09 ii/covaev tov 

daTTCUTfJLOV T^9 

MapUv: ij 'EXia- 
dßer^ iatelpTtjaev 
TO ßpi^o^ ip T§ 
teoiXia ainij^, Koi 
hrXrjaOri wvevfia- 
fiUTO^ d/yiov 17 
'EXiadßer, 



For the construction with iyivero 
see the note on i. 8 (above, p. 98). — 
i? temp, wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but foimd in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) about forty- 
eight times — e^.f Acts xxi, 12 : w 
fjKovaafiev. — ia/clpTtja-ev]. Found 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
onlv in St. Luke i. 44 and vi. 23 ! — 
ßpi<f>o<;]. Wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John ; occurring 
in St. Luke not only in chaps, i. 
and ii., but also in xviii. 1 5 (where 
it replaces the Tä iraiZla of the 
Markan text) and in Acts vii. 19. — 
hfk. wp. 07.]. See the note on i. 15 
(above, p, 101). 
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(42) KCU äv€- 

fieydXrf /eai eltreu* 
EvXxyfrjfUvf) av 
iv yvpoi^lVf Kai 
evXoyijfiepo^ 6 
Kapiro^ T^9 Koi- 
Xui9 aov^ 



fcpavyif fieyaXff is fouiid elsewhere 
in tiie New Testament only in Acts 
xxiii. 9 and Rev. xiv. 18. With 
äve(f>. Kp. fi€y. compare the ava/cpav^ 
ydaav which St. Luke has inserted 
in the Markan text (St. Luke iv. 35 
= St. Mark i. 26). In both works 
St. Luke shows a preference for 
strong expressions. — -There is no- 
thing in the gospel to compare with 
6 Kapiro^ T^9 icoCkla^j but in Acts ii. 
80 we find o Kapiro^ rf^ 6a(f>vo^ 
avTov* 



(43) /cal7r60€p 
fioi toOto Xva e\0rj 
fl fiiTn)p TOO KV- 
piov fjMv irph^ 
ipA; 



ir66ev fioi tovto, as in St. Matthew 
xiii. 64, 56, xv. 33, St. Mark vi. 2 
{woOev TovTt^ ravra). — tva]. This 
use in the Koivi] in place of the 
infin. is not, I think, found else- 
where in St. Luke, though it, indeed, 
frequently occurs in the New Testa- 
ment. — It is well known that St. 
Luke constantly uses 6 tcvpio^ for 
Christ. 



^ (44) tBoi> yap 
«Ö9 iyofero fi ffmvri 
Tov aairaafiov 
aov ek rä Snd 
fioVy ecnclprriaev 
iv ä/foKKiÄaei to 
ßpi<^ iv T§ ico*- 



See note on verse 40. — iZov yap 
wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John; occurring in St. 
Luke^s gospel five times and in the 
Acts once. — iyivero 17 cfxavi]]. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew, St. John, and 
St. Mark (in i. 11 it is interpolated 
from St. Luke) ; on the other hand, 
it occurs seven times elsewhere in 
St. Luke, viz., iii. 22, ix. 35, 36, 
Acts ii. 6, vii. 31, x. 18, xix. 34. — 
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€^9 TÄ Sn-d fiov]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; 
but cf. St. Luke ix. 14 : OiaOe ek rä 
Sna vfJb&Vf and Acts xi. 2ä : i^Kovaffti 
6 \6709 €t9 rä Sna rffi i/CKXajaia^, — 
ip ayaWicurei,]. See the note on i. 14 
(above, p. 100). The word is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but occurs again in St. Luke 
in i. 14 and Acts ii. 46. 



(45) teal fULKOr 

pla 17 TTurreva'a-' 
aa oTt iarai re- 

XaXfjfiivoi^ avT^ 
napä Kvpiov. 



fjuiKopias wanting in St. Mark, 
and occurring in St. Matthew, apart 
from the Beatitudes, only four times ; 
in St. Luke^s gospel, however, eleven 
times. — TeXeitoa-i^ found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in 
Hebrews vii. 11. — tow XeXaXijfi.]. 
This use of the perfect (or present) 
participle passive of \aXia> is onlv 
found m ii. 33, Acts xiii. 45 (xvii. 
19). The passive XaXeiaOa^ is found 
twelve times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), in St. John not at all, in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark once (in 
the same passage). — ^A noteworthy 
parallel is found in Judith x. 9 : 
i^eXevaofjtai 6t9 reKeUocnv r&v Xoyo^v 
&v eXaXi/o-aTC iier* ifiov. 



(46) ical ehrev' ** Not a change of speaker, but of 
the mode of speech ^ ; cf. St. John 
i. 60 f., St. Mark vii. 8, 9 (Burkitt). 



In what follows I place the passages of the LXX., 
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from which the " Magnificat " has been composed, side 
by side with the text, I call no special attention to 
the many stylistic improvements made by St. Luke. 



(46, 47) MtytiXmt (1) 1 Sam. ii. 1 : 

V ^vx4 M^v rhw K^ iarfp€<&$ri ri Kopiia fiov 

pioVy KoL ^aXKiafffv rh ip Kvpitpy ^d^Ori K4pas 

WV€Vfld fJLOV M r^ $€f fAOV iv 0€tp fMV, 

rf atar^pi fxou. 



/leydKiyttw is not 
found in St. Mark 
and St. John ; found 
in St. Matthew once 
(xxiii. 5), and in a 
quite different sense ; 
in St. Luke, on the 
other hand, five times 
(L 58, Acts Y. 13, z. 
46, xix. 17).— Ä7«\- 
A/a<rif wanting in the 
other gospels, occur- 
ring three times in St. 
Luke (i. 14, 44, Acts 
ii. 46) ; iLyaXKtfp oc- 
curs four times in St. 
Luke, is wanting in 
St. Jüfork, occurs once 
in St. Matthew and 
twice in St John. 
Xurfip for God (and 
Christ) is found else- 
where in the synop- 
tists only in St. Luke 
ii. 11 ; in the Acts, 
however, twice (v. 81, 
xiü. 28). 



(48) Zri fjSXc^cy ^ir) 

8o^\i}f ahrov* IZoif ykp 
kwh rov pvv f/LCUcapiov- 
olv fA€ vaaai ol ytvp«ä' 



(2) 1 Sam. i. 11: 

ioi\7\s «"ov, Gen. xxx. 
18 : fuucapta iyfiy tri 



hriß\i%€i¥ M found 
elsewhere in the sy- 
noptists only in St. 
Luke ix. 38.— Con- 
cerning the exclu- 



fieucaplCouoiy /iac vcurtu sively Lukan phrase 
al ywatKts. Hob ydp, vide supra, 

note on verse 44. — 
&irb rod VV9 found 
elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in St. 
Luke (v. 10, XÜ. 52, 
xxii. 18, 69, Acts 
xviii. 6). 
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(49) Sri hrohiff4w 
fMi fuydXa [^cyaXf tal 
6 9vy»r6sf ncä aytow rS 
i^ofjM abrov* 



(3) Deut. x. 21: 

r& VityiKay Pb. cxi. 9 : 
iyiov . . . rb tyoyM 



/iAC7aXffia found else- 
where in the New 
Testament only in 
Acts ii. 11. — Zvva'r6t 
(of a person) occurs 
in the gospels only 
in St. Luke (xiv. 31, 
xxlv. 19— of our Lord ; 
also Acts vii. 22, xi. 
17, xviU. 24). 



(50) KvX rh lAcoi 
alnov tl$ ytytiif K<ä 
ytptiis ro7s ^fiovfi4ifots 



(4) Ps. ciiL 17 : t^ 
8i lAcor rov icvpiov iiwh 
rov ed&¥Ot Koi ?«f rod 
almiHtf M robs ^/3ov- 



rh lAeoi peculiar to 
St. Luke of the evan- 
gelists (1. 64, 68, 72, 
78,x.37.— ol4>oi8orf/*€- 
woi T. Mr is probably 
intended by St. Luke 
to be understood in 
its technical sense 
(also of the Gentiles 
devoted to the wor- 
ship of God), as so 
often in the Acts. 



(51) hroliiafv Kpdros 
iy ßpaxiopi ainoVf 8ic- 
{nc6pwtff€V &w€pri^9fov$ 
Zuwolf Kap9las aitr&y 



(5) Ps. Ixxxlx. 11 : 
<rh 4raMti¥9»(rat &s 
rpavfiarlay dv-cf^^^a- 
yoy, Kol 4y rf ßpaxivvt 
r^t Zvyd/it^s aov 8ic- 
ait6pwurat roh$ 4%' 
dpoiff aov. 



Kpdros elsewhere 
throughout the gos- 
pels and the Acts 
found only in Acts 
xix. 20, and there 
used in the same 
sense as here. 



(52) KaBuKty Hvyd- 
aras avh 9p6vtay «col 
th^taatp rawuyo6s, 



(6) Job xii. 19: 
ivydffrasyris Kardffrpf- 
r^ty^ V. 11 : rhy wot- 
ovyra rantiyohs tls 
th^os. 



KoBaiptiy found 
again five times in St. 
Luke ; elsewhere in 
the gospels only in 
St. Mark xv. 86, 46 
(but in the signifi- 
canoe "to take 
down"). Here and 
in the next verse St. 
Luke's well - known 
Ebionitism is promi- 
nent 
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(63) vtiv&mas ivi- (7) 1 Sam. iL 7; 

'wKovTovirras iiaird- ir\ovTi((i^ raTtivoi Koi 

ffruXtv K€vo^5, di^i^oi, Ps. cvii. 9 : 

^vxh*^ ir€ii'Ä<rtti' ird' 

wAijö-fv, ayaB&y^ Job 

xii. 19 : ^^airoarfWaf 

Uput tUXfUl\^TOVS, 



ifirlfiirKrifit else- 
where in the gospels 
only in St. Luke vi. 
25 and St. John vi. 
26, but also in Acts 
xiv. 17. — The verb 
^(airotf'TcAA.ci»' is found 
ten times in St. Luke ; 
elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in 
Galatians. The re- 
markably singular 
phrase i^awoar, Ktwo^s 
occurs twice again in 
St. Luke — viz,y XX. 10, 
ll^but never else- 
where. 



(54) &yr§Kd$€TO *I<r- 
pa^\ natihs ahrov, 
fAiniffOrivai i\4ovf 



(8) Is. xli. 8: irh 
94, *I<rpa4A, vfluf fiov, 
od iirr^KafiSfiriVy Fs. 
xcviiL 8 : iftrfiaOri rov 
i\4ovs cdnov rf *Iaic($/3. 



iuntKtifißdytaOai is 
not found elsewhere 
in the gospels ; yet it 
occurs in Acts xx. 35 : 
ArriAa/iAjS. T. iffBevo^y- 



(55) —icaea»» i\d\ri' 
aty irphs rohs irarcpas 
riiJMV — rf *AßpaäfA 
Kol r^ owtpfiari ahrou 
tis rhy ai&ytt. 



(9) Micah viL 20^ 
8fl6<rci . . . IXcoK rf 
'AßpadfA, Ka06rt Afio* 
ffas ToTfwarpdiny rtfA&y, 
2 Sam. xxii. 61 : itai 
votSoy lAcot . . . rf 
Aat;ci8 Ktä nf tnr4pfiaTt 
atrrov lo»s ai&yos. 



AaA(7r wpSs wanting 
in the other gospels 
(AoXctv ctf also want- 
ing) ; on the other 
hand, it is found 
again five times in St. 
Luke's gospel andnine 
times in the Acts — 
e,g,^ xxyiiL 25: 4Kd- 
\riff€y wphs rohs %aer4- 
pa$ IfA&y, 



(66) "Efitiyty Si Ma- 
pihfi ffby ahry &s nrjyas 
T0c«r, Kcä iw4<rrp€i^9y 
us rhy otKoy ainrjs. 



fi4y(ty a^y in the 
New Testament found 
again only in St. Luke 
xxiy. 29 : tUnjKB^y rod 
fiftytu trby ahroTs, — 
&s =s oireUer occurs 
again seven times in 
St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts), never in St. 
Matthew, twice in St. 
Mark. — ihro<frp4^uv 
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occurs twenty-two 
times in St. Luke's 
gospel, eleven times 
in the Acts, and is 
wanting in the other 
gospels. 6iroffrp4^tiy 
cis rhu oIkou is also 
found in St. Luke 
vii. 10, viiL89,xL24. 

(68) E&Xoyir^t («^ (l)Ps.xli.U(lxxii. The weakly sup- 
mos) 6 Ms TOW 18, cvi. 48) : ^ixoyri- ported ic^piot should 
IfffmiK, tri ivwKi' rhs Kvptos 6 0€hs ^Iffpa- be deleted. St. Luke 
ifwTo ica2 hnlfifftu ^A, Ps. cxi. 9 ; \6- evidently felt that 
K{npmvi9 rf XMf «Uh- rpuciu i,ir4<rrtiX9u rf this word, without 
roS, \af «tnov. the article, coming 

before 6 Oc^s, was a 
solecism. — rov is a 
grammatical im- 
provement. — 4*€<rit^- 
r^aro (used absolutely 
as in Acts zv. 14). 
St. Luke alone of 
the New Testament 
writers uses this word 
of God ; vide i. 78, vii. 
16, Acts XV. 14.— 
iwoljivfw^ a verbal im- 
provement. 



(69) Koi ffyciocv k4' 
pas ottrriplas rifia' iu 
otKip Aavcl5 wcuihs a(f- 



(2) Ps. cxxxii. 17 : 
^loyarcAw ndpas rf 
AowflJ, Ps. xviii. 3 : 

Kvptos . . . K4paS (TW- 

rriptas, 1 Sam. ii. 10 : 
^cio-ci K4pas XP^^^^^ 
ainovf Esek. xxix. 
21 : &yaTcAc« K4pas 
wayrl rip otKip *lepati\. 



iiyup€u with an 
implied reference to 
the Resurrection of 
Christ. With ^fiiv 
cf. Acts ii. 39, xiii. 
26 : fifitu 6 \6yos r. 
attrripiaa rainns ila- 
itteriXri, — For iraiSbs 
avrov see verse 54. 
'ityrtipia is a favourite 
expression with St. 
Luke (wanting in St 
Matthew and St. 
Mark, occurring only 
once in St. John) ; 
St. Luke xix. 9: 
amrripia rf oficy ro6' 
rip iy4p€ro. 
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(70) —Kaeias 4KtL 
\ri<rt¥ 9ik ffT6iiaros rwv 
ayiotv (r&p) iir* ai&voi 



This parenthesis 
(like verse 66) is just 
in St. Luke's style. 
Atit (rrSfiaros is only 
found with him of 
the New Testament 
writers (Acts i. 16, 
m. 18, 21, iv. 25, xv. 
7). The epithet ^7101 
is also Lukan — vide 
verse 72, and the 
exactly verbal paral- 
lel in Acts iii. 21 : 

<rr6fAaros r. hyiwv im' 
aX&vos ahrov vpoiprir&v. 
Also ftir* aXwos is only 
found in St. Luke 
(Acts XV. IS : ywvirrh 
Air* nmvoi). 



(71) fftoriip(av i^ 



(4) Ps. cvL 10: 
ll(rmff€¥ ahrohs iK x«*- 
rüy p&y fuffo6yrwp K<d 
iKvTpiHaaro atnohs 4k 
X«*pit ix^pov {of. Ps. 
xviiL 18). 



<ri»Ti}p(av]. In very 
effective apposition to 
K4pas avTiiplas, 



(72-75) woirjircu ^- 
\€05 /iträ r&wwar4pMW 
ilfjMv KcX fUffiaBrivai 
5ia(N)ici}s hyiat abrov, 
ZpKOp tr Afioatv wphs 
AßptilkfA rhr war4pa 
ifJMPf rod ^owai iifuy 
i^6ß»s 4k x^^P^^ ^X' 
Bpmv ^vir04ifras Xarptl' 
»y ain-f 4¥ ttrUTifri 
Ktä ZiKMoirdvjji 4y^iow 
ahrov wdffaträs iifi4ptis 



(6-8) Numerous 
passages in the Old 
Testament — vide 
Micah vii. 20 : 8(6<rci 
lAcof r^ *Aßpadfi, ko- 
$6ti Aiioffas rots warpd' 
vir rifjMif, Ps. cv. 8, 
cvi. 45 ; Exod. ii. 24 ; 
Lev. xxvi. 42 ; Jerem. 
xi. 6 ; Ps. xviii. 18 ; 
Jerem. icxxii. 39 : 
ipoßfißriwai fit vdffcts r, 
ilfi4pas. All the ele- 
ments of the verse 
are given here. 



wotrj^rai (l\cof ) /itrd 
is in the New Testa- 
ment exclusively Lu- 
kan; c/. X. 87: diroi4<rar 
rh IXcot /46T* ainov.-^ 
h,yias is a distinc- 
tively Lukan epithet; 
see note on verse 70. 
— This use of wpis is 
Lukan ; irp6s with 
ace. occurs in St. 
Matthew 44 times, in 
St. Luke's gospel 166 
times, in the Acts 140 
timesividesupra, note 
on J. 13 (p. 99).— For 
Hovvai with infin. see 
Acts iv. 29 : Zhs r. 
io6\ois oov ttcrft wap- 
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priaias \a\€iv, — fuir- 
04wra$ after ^/liiy is not 
nn-Helleni^. — XoTf>€^- 
ciy wanting in St. 
Mark and St John, 
and found in St. 
Matthew only in a 
quotation ; see, on the 
other hand, St. Luke 
ii. 87, iv. 8, Acts vii. 
7, 42, xriv. 14, xxvi. 
7, xxvii. 23.-^1' 6a, k, 
aiif.]. QT.Wisd.ofSol. 
ix. 3 and Ephes. iy. 
24. — ir^top wanting 
in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, occurring 
once in St. John, but 
in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) about 
thirty-six times. 



(76, 77) KoX vh 94, 
irai9lo¥, wpo^>itrris ^t- 
arov uKrfiiiff^' wpowo' 

pUv ^TotfAdaai 61iohs 
adrov, rod Hovrai yp&» 
auf atrrjipiat rf \af 
ainov iv &^^<rci iifiop' 
rt&p ahrHv, 



(9, 10) Mai. iii. 1: 
Üfihs wp6 npoa^ov 
liovy Is. xl. 8 : 4roi- 
fAdffoTt rhv 69hv KvpioVf 
Deut. xxxi. 3 : itiptot 
. • . frpairop€u6fA9Vo$ Tph 
wpoa<&wov <rov^ Jerem. 
xxxi. 34. 



^iirrov]. See note 
on ActsxTL 17 (above, 
p. 61) ; it is Lukan. 
— wpowop^6€a9at is 
found again in the 
New Testament only 
in Act« viL 40.— ^*'«i- 
wiw]. Vide verse 76. 
— SoSvoi]. Vide verse 
74.— yvÄö'i»']. Occurs 
in the gospels only 
here and in St. Luke 
xL 62 (t. icXciSa t. 
yv^€»s). — attnipias}. 
Vide verse 69, Acts 
xvi. 17 : ^•^i' ö-wni- 
p(as. — &^€ets oftopr. 
eight times in St. 
Luke, wanting in St. 
John, once each in 
St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. 



(78, 79) 9tk f^Ad^r- 

Xftt i\40V5 $€0V ^AUtfK, 

4v oh inia'K4ip€T<u rifius 



(11, 12) Test. Levi: 
l^ws hri(rK4i^fiTM K^ptot 



9ir\iyx^\ Wanting 
in the gospels ; vide 
Colo88.üi.l2:<nrXdyxa 



I'oif, rov Kar^vBvyai 
robs vd^at iifA&y us 
69hy ctp^ms. 
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X^ois vlov abroVf Ps. 
cvii. 10 : Ka0Tjfji€vovs 
i» a-KÖru Ka\ aKif Bavd- 
TOW, Ps. xl. 3: I- 
arnatv , . . rohsv6ias 
/lov ica\ Ka0Tj6dvpty rk 
itaßifiard fiov. 
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diKTLpfiov. — For irt- 
0K€f, vide verse 68. — 
For k^ Hrj/ovs vide St. 
Luke xxiv. 49 : MO- 
ffVffde i^ Hr^ovs d^^a- 
fwf. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels and the Acts. — 
iiFKpayai], Wanting 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels; but of. Acts 
xxvii. 20 : iarpaty 
itri^aipSyTcoy, — Acts 
xvi. 17 : 69hy aMTTipias 
(this is the same as 
d9,€tp,); ii. 28: iSohs 
Ms' The construc- 
tion here is exactly 
the same as that of 
verse 72 {woiriffat) in 
its relation to verse 
74 (tow 9ovyai) and of 
verse 76 and 77 {iroi- 
fidiTM and row Hovvat), 
We thus see what a 
delicate sense of style 
St. Luke has. Three 
times he gives a final 
clause in the infin. 
without the article 
when this final clause 
is subordinate as a 
means to another final 
clause ; and he distin- 
guishes the latter in 
each instance by a 
rov before the infin. 



(ii. 16) teal 
iyivero <»9 aTi^X- 
00V dir* ain&v 
€t9 Tov ovpavhv 
ol ayyeXoi, ol 
TToifUve^ ikdXow 

SieKffmfiev Sr^ Sa^ 



Concerning the Lukan construc- 
tion with iyipero^ see note on Acts 
xvi. 16 (above, p. 49). — dirrjXffov oi 
077.]. The only parallel is Acts 
X. 7 : C09 Si airrjKdev o ayyeXo^ 
(differently in St. Luke vii. 24 : 
aireXOovToov t. 077.). — XaXetv irpS^ 
is exclusively Lukan. See note on 
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fMV rh ^fJM TOVTO 

t6 yeyovi^ ft o 



i. 66 (above, p. 206). — hieoyeaOai, 
occurs thirty times in St. Luke, else- 
where in the gospels six times (but the 
occurrences are not all well attested) ; 
in the weaker meanmff it occurs only 
in St. Luke. — &; wim the imperat. 
is found again in Acts xiii. 2 and 
XV. 36 ; elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in 1 Cor. vi. 20, where 
it is not quite certain. — heKß. &»9 
BfieK\ me Acts ix. 38: BbeXdeiv &»9 
aÖT&p; Acts xi. 9: Bifj'XjOov Aw 
^oivUfj^ ; Acts xi. 22 : BieXßeiv &>9 
^AvTioxeia^ (only in St. Luke). — 
pfjfia^ in the sense of res quoedam^ is 
found again in i. 37 and Acts v. 32, 
x. 37, and never elsewhere in the 
New Testament. — ^t. prifia toSto]. 
St. Luke loves this pleonastic use of 
the demonstrative pronoun (see also 
verses 17 and 19). — ro 7670V09]. 
Occurs once in St. Mark, never in 
St. Matthew and St. John, again in 
St. Luke.viii. 34 (äJvtc« olßoa/eopre^ 
TO 7670^09), 36 (ISeiv TO y€yowk\ 
66, [xxiv. 12], Acts iv. 21, v. 7 
{fir) eiSvia to 767.), xiii. 12 (IBodp to 
7€7.). 



(16) Kol JiK0av 
airevaavTe^ koI 
avevpav Trfv t€ 
Mapiäß Kai TOP 
*Imafj<l> Kal Ti 
ßp4if>o^ Keifievov 
iif TV <l>dTvr)' 



aTrevSeiVj intrans., is found in the 
New Testament only with St. Luke 
(xix. 6, 6, Acts XX. 16, xxii. 18) ; as 
a transitive verb it occurs only once 
in the New Testament (2 Peter iii. 
12). — avevpUrKeiv occurs only once 
again in the New Testament, viz.. 
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in the " we "^ section Acts xxi, 4. — 
Concerning the Lukan word ßp€if>o^j 
see above on i. 41.^-^aTM;]. Except 
in i. 2 this word is only found again 
in the New Testament in St. Luke 
xiii. 15. 



(17, 18) 1861^ 
T€9 Sk iypdpiaav 
irepX rov prjfiaTO^ 
TOO \a\iridipTe^ 
ainol^ irepX rov 
iraiilov TovTOv, 
tcai irdme^ ol 
anoiaavre^ iOav- 
fiaaav wepl r&v 
\a\i]0€PTa)v inro 
r&v TToifiipcov 

(19) fi ik Ma- 
pla irdvra avPC' 
rrfpei rh prifiara 
ravra avvßaX' 
Tiovaa ev Ttj Kop- 
Sla avTtj^, 



For the passive XaXetaOai and Tct 
\a\ridima see the notes on Acts 
xvi. 14 (above, p. 47) and on St. 
Luke i. 45. — tovtov\ See note on 
verse 16. — wai/T€9 oi aKowamesil, 
Only in i. 66, ii. 47, and Acts ix. 21 
(irdme^ ol aKovovresi). — iOavfuurav 
irepl is singular. — For XoCKeiv irp6^ 
see note on i. 55. 



awßäKKeiv is confined to St. 
Luke in the New Testament ; vide 
xiv. 31 and Acts iv. 15, xvii. 18, 
xviii. 27, XX. 14 (" we" section). 



(20) Kalinri' 
arrpe^av ol irou- 
fiive^ ho^d^oure^ 
icol alvovpre^ top 
0€op hrl iraaiv 
oU ^Kovaav Koi 
elBov Ka0ä>^ iXa- 
\ri0ri wpo^ aif- 
T01J9. 



Concerning the Lukan imoarpk- 
if^eiVf see note on i. 56. — atvovpre^l. 
This word is found seven times in 
St. Luke (ii. 13, xix, 37, xxiv. 63 
[doubtful]. Acts ii. 47, iii. 8, 9); else- 
where only in Rom. xv. 11 (LXX.) 
and Rev. xix. 6. — oh]. This attrac- 
tion is frequent in St. Luke (not in 
the other gospels) ; vide iii. 19, v. 9, 
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ix. 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, xxiv. 
26, Acts iii. 21, x. 39, xiii. 39, 
xxii. 10, xxvi. 2. — For iKaXnOv '"'P^ 
see verse 18. 



(ii.41) Kcuhro- 
pevovro oi yove'k 
avTov Kw^ iro^ 
eh ^lepovaaX^fA 

T§ €OpT^ TOV 



TropeveaOcu]. A favourite word with 
St Luke. — CT-09]. Once in St. Mat- 
thew, twice in St. Mark, three times 
in St John, twentynseven times in 
St Luke; /wit' ero? occurs here 
only. — rg eoprQ t. tt.]. Vide xxii. 1 : 
ioprif T. i^VfUDV. The expression is 
not found in St Matthew and St. 
Mark. The dative of time is frequent 
in St Luke. 



(42, 43) Koi, 
8t€ iy€V€TO ir&v 
iß^, avaßaiv6v- 
Ttop ain&v Kara 

TO €00^ TTJ^ iopTTJ^ 

Kol reXeuoadpTtop 
rä^ fffiipcKf ip Ttf 
\nr<HrTpi<l>eip av- 
T0V9 xnrifi€iP€p 
*If)aov^ 6 Trah cp 
*l€povaa\i]fA, Koi 
oifK Syvwaav oi 
yopeh aifTov. 



iyip€To €T. iß']. So also in iii. 23, 
viii. 42, Acts. iv. 22. — xarä to e0o^]. 
Again only in i. 9 and xxii. 39 ; no- 
where else in theNew Testament. See 
note on i. 8 (above, p. 98). — {nroarpi" 
(l>€ip'\, Lukan ; see note on i. 56. — 
v7r€fjL€iP€p\ In the sense of ^^ to stay 
behind," only again in Acts xvii. 
14. — ^The whole sentence is genuinely 
Lukan, also in the variation of tense 
in apaßaipopTüap and TekeKoaavTcop. 



(44, 46) pofil" 
aaPT€^ Be uvtop 
elpai €P T^ avpo' 
Sla JjKßop rifiepa^ 
oSop zeal ape- 
t^rjTOVP adTOP ip 



pofilaapre^]. Nine times in St 
Luke, wanting in St Mark and St. 
John, three times in St. Matthew. — 
avpoBla is air. Xey, in the New Testa- 
ment, but avpoSeveiP is found in 
ix. 7. — apa^rirelp is found elsewhere 
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To»9 auyy€V€<riv 
Koi ToU yvmarroi^, 
Kot fifj evpovre^ 
inriarpe^ap eh 
* lepovaaXrjfi äva- 
^rjTovPTe^ adrov. 



in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke ii. 46 and Acts xi. 26. — 
a-vyyeveU is found six times in St. 
Luke, once each in St. Mark and St« 
John; wanting in St. Matthew. — 
/ii;]. A delicate Lukan touch 
(causal) — vide iii. 9. Note also the 
use of the participle imperf. as a 
Lukan trait. — yva<rr6<; is found 
eleven times in St. Luke, in all the 
rest of the New Testament only 
three times ; ol wwnoi occurs again 
only in St. Luke xxiii. 49. — vwe- 
arpe^av], Lukan ; see note on i. 66. 



(46, 47) KoX 
eievero fierhfifie- 
pa^ 7' eipov avTOV 
iv T^ iep^ Koße- 
^ofupov iv fieci^ 
T&p Sihaa-KoXoDP 
Kol aKOvopra au- 
T&p teal €7r€p<0' 
T&pra auTOij^' €- 
^UnapTo he irap- 
T€9 oi aKOVOPre^ 
airrov inl T^aupi- 
aei Kol Tcu^ airO" 
KpiaeaiP ainov. 



iyipero Lukan. — /eaOe^op,.]. See 
Acts XX. 9. — i^laraPTo]. Eleven times 
in St Luke, elsewhere in the New 
Testament only six times ; with iirl 
(like 0avfid^€ip) here only. — irdpre^ 
ol ax.]. See note on ii. 18, and Acts 
ix. 21 : i^tarapTo Si irdpre^ oi 

afCOVOPT€^, 



(48, 49) Kal 
Ihopre^ avTOP efc- 
irkdr/ffa-ap, Kot 
ehrev 7rp6^ avrop 

TeKPov, ri iirol' 



i^eifKarpiaapX Vide ix. 43, Acts 
xiii. 12.— -oSi/i/co/Lcei^oi]. Occurs again 
in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke xvi. 24, 26 and Acts xx. 38. — 
T/0T4J. Again in the New Testament 
only in Acts v. 4, 9. — rh, rov irarposi]. 
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170*09 ^fuv otrra>9 ; 
ISoif 6 irarrip aou 
Kdyi> 6Svp<ofjL€P0i 
i&jrovfiiv <r€. km 
etirevirpo^ainov^' 
rl in it^fireiri fie ; 
ovfc ^Sevre 8ti iv 
T0J5 ToS warpS^ 
fJMV Zh etval fie ; 

(60, 61) teal 
avToi ov avinjKav 
rb /njfjLa h iXd- 
Xfj<T€P avToi^. Kal 
Kareßfi uer* av- 
r&v Koi fj\0€v els 
Na^apiO, xal ^v 
inrorao'a'OfjLevos 
avTois. fcal 17 ^if» 

Tfjp aVTOV SuTI]' 

pei iravra rä j^- 
fJMTa hf T^ Kapila 
ainijs. 

(62) Kal 7i;. 

tS ao^la KoX fjki^ 
KUf Kcu ;^aptT4 
irapä 0€^ Kal av- 
Opdnrois, 



St. Luke is fond of such construc- 
tions ; see note on Acts xxviii. 15 
(above, pp. 63 f. and elsewhere). 



inroTdaaeadai is wanting in St. 
Matthew, St Mark, St. John, and in 
the Acts ; is found, however, in St. 
Luke X. 17, 20. — ^ with participle 
is especially freauent in St. Luke, 
and IS charactenstic of his style. — 
Siarffpelp occurs again in the New 
Testament only in Acts xv. 29. 



TTpoiKoirrep], Here only in the 
gospels ; but cf. St. Paul. — x^P*'''*]' 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, occurring in St. John only in 
the prologue, but found twenty-five 
times in St. Luke. — For St. Luke'^s 
exemplar in this verse see 1 Sam. 
ii. 26 : koI to iraiSdpiov Xafiovrik 
iwopevero • • • /rot är^aßov Kal fj^rä 
Kvpiov Kal fierä ävßpanrcDV, 



From the above investigation (together with that 
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given on pages 97-101) it is perfectly clear that a Greek 
source cannot lie at the foundation of the first two 
chapters of St. Luke^s gospel. The agreement of the 
style with that of St. Luke is too close. The source, 
indeed, must have been revised sentence by sentence.^ 
It is possible that for the narrative an Aramaic source 
has been used, but this hypothesis is not probable. In 
any case, the " Magnificat '^ and *^ Benedictus '^ are works 
of St. Luke himself. 

The " Magnificat "^ falls into nine verses of two clauses 
each. The nine verses are, however, so composed that 
they form four divisions, 1, 2-4, 6-7, 8-9, each with its 
own characteristic thought.^ Of the eighteen clauses, 
six end with airrov {avropj avr&v), which also occurs 
twice in other positions. Notice also the fiov which 
occurs three times in the first verse, then the avTov 
which follows^ in 2* and 3^ ; further, the avrov in the 
middle of 4* which refers back to 3^ and the avTov — 
avT&v in 6 which answers to the avrov — axfTov in 4. 
Thus the first verse is still more closely held together 
by the fiovy and verses %-5 by avrov (note also how 
hroLri<r€v in verse 6 answers to the same word in verse 3). 

^ But the verses i. 34, 85 are a later interpolation. See my essay in 
the " Ztschr. f. N. TUche. Wissenschaft/' 1901, ss. 53 ff, 

2 So, at least, the arrangement appears to the thoughtful reader of 
to-day. I will not discuss the mysteries of ancient versification. A 
number of scholars divide the canticle into four strophes of three 
verses each, making the first verse end in the middle of verse 48, the 
second after verse 50, the third after verse 53. This method of 
division is more artificial than that into four strophes of four verses 
each (46-48, 49-60, 51-53, 54-55), in which the verses 52 and 53 are 
counted each as one (not each as two). I think that St. Luke him- 
self inteuded the latter system of division, 
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Moreover, just as the fAov which is characteristic of 
verse 1 is echoed in verse S (/ne) and verse 8 {fiot)j 
although these verses are dominated by the avTovj so 
also the latter word is continued in verse 5, although 
this verse both in thought and form belongs to verses 
6-7, and thus occupies a double position. The three 
verses 6-7 are most closely bound together by the 
parallelism of their construction, verses 6-7 still more 
so by the rhy^ie (6* 6p6va>Vj 7* arfaO&v^ 6^ rairewov^^ 
7^ Kcvovsi). In verses 8 and 9 aufoS (of God) appears 
again ; moreover, the fiov of the introductory verse is 
also taken up and amplified in the fifi&v of the conclud- 
ing verse; while the whole poem comes to a solemn 
conclusion in the words eU top al&pa. — ^The excelling 
art of St. Luke first clearly appears when we realise 
that a poem so noble in form and so consistent in 
thought is purely a collection of reminiscences from 
the Old Testament (LXX.). A close examination of 
the poem verse by verse brings out with convincing 
clearness the author^s method. We then see how he 
edits his material in regard to vocabulary, style, and 
poetic form, and recasts the whole in better Greek with- 
out obliterating its Hebraic (LXX.) character. Such 
an examination has been already carried out by me in 
the number of the "Sitzungsberichte'' quoted above. It 
is, moreover, evident from the comparison already made 
in this appendix that nearly all the words in the 
«^Magnificat" which vary from the words of the parallel 
verses of the Old Testament are the special property of 
St. Luke — i,e,j belong to his vocabulary (the words are : 
fieydKuveiv, ayaXkiav^ 6 amTrjpf iirifikiireiv hri^ Ihoif 
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ffopf airo Tov vvp, yepeal, fieyaKela, 6 Svi/aro?, ^fparoy, 
Sidvout KapSla<;, KaOaipeiv^ i^airoariWeip Kevov^, XaXeiv 
irposi). 

Exactly the same may be said of the ^^ Benedictus,^ 
though here the material from the Greek Bible has 
been more severely edited than in the case of tlie 
^^Magnificat,^^ and hence a finer poem has been produced. 
That both these canticles were composed by the same 
author is shown not only by several important cases of 
coincidence and by the' same discreet mcumer of referring 
to the Messiah, but in detail also — in the axno^ and 
fifiel^y which are as characteristic of the ^^ Benedictus ^^ as 
the axno^ and pov are of the ^^Magnificat^^ ; above all, it 
is shown by the fact that in the ^^ Benedictus ^ also the 
peculiar vocabulary of St. Luke is unmistakably present. 
Lastly, the first three strophes of the "Benedictus'^ 
(verses 68-75 ; the whole canticle contains five strophes 
of four verses each) are only superficially fashioned 
according to the style of the Hebrew psalm. On closer 
view they present the form of a single^ complicated^ 
correctly constructed Greek period that does all honour 
to the author of the prologue (St. Luke i. 1 AT.) and of 
numerous other excellent Greek periods. This period 
is simply forced into its Hebrew dress. The hands are 
Esau's hands, but the voice is that of Jacob. But if 
this is so, then it is plain that St. Luke in composing 
these cfimticles \i&& purposely kept to the language of the 
Psalms and prophets (LXX.). The Hebraisms, whether 
adopted or inserted from the Old Testament, are 
ifitefUional ; the whole style is artificial, and is intended 
to produce an impression of antiquity — a piurpose 
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which has been really fulfilled. A contmuation of the 
examination into the style of St. Luke undertaken by 
Vogel and Norden ("Antike Kunstprosa,^ s. 488) leads 
to the conclusion that he was a master in the imitation 
of style (in the gospel, chaps. 3-28, how excellently 
he imitates the typical gospel narrative style even 
where he corrects it !), and that at the same time, by 
sober avoidance of all exaggeration, as well as by the 
introduction of his own peculiar vocabulary and style, 
he has understood how to give to his work a by no 
means indistinct individuality of its own and a tone and 
colouring which is truly Hellenic. 



APPENDIX III (to p. 129) 

THE EPISTLE FBOM JERUSALEM, ACTS XV. 23-29 

If the epistle from Jerusalem were genuine, it would be 
the most ancient Christian document that we possess. 
Its genuineness is strenuously upheld by Zahn (^^Einl.,^ 
ii. ss. 344 f., 863 f., 397, 418, 431 f., 438), who says : 
" The style does not bear the stamp of St. Luke, and 
the secular tone of the introductory and concluding 
formulas does not favour the hypothesis that the 
author has fabricated the document out of his own 
head or from some indefinite tradition.^ But is the 
secular tone of the introductory formula — which, more- 
over, is also found in St James i. 1 — more suitable in 
the case of the apostles and elders of Jerusalem than 
in the case of the Greek physician ? Zahn also 
produces a list of inr. X€7. occurring in the epistle and 
wanting in St. Luke (those which are wanting elsewhere 
in the New Testament are marked with an asterisk) — 
viz. : apoafcevd^eiPj''^ ßdpo^, Sioa-riWeadai, iirdua/y/ee^y* 
ei 9r/3aTT€*j/,* oi äyairrfTol fifi&v (without aSeX^o/), 
the appositional use of aheK<f>ol* (after irpea-ßv- 
repot). 

We may not dismiss the question with the hasty 
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sentence that in ancient historical narratives of this 
kind the epistles are always fabricated. Here the 
circumstances are different. We may not without 
hesitation assume that St. Luke dared to fabricate such 
an important historical document. And we have just 
as little justification for concluding, from the fact that 
the text which precedes the epistle presents many 
striking points of connection with it, that the epistle is 
therefore a forgery ; for the narrator could easily have 
used the document Ijring before him for his narrative, 
before he copied the letter itself into his work. We 
must therefore examine into the matter withoutprejudice. 
Such an investigation has been most thoroughly carried 
out by Weiss, among others. In his commentary this 
scholar has examined the epistle both in regard to 
subject-matter and language, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the epistle was put together by St. Luke. 
I do not wish to repeat the evidence derived from the 
subject-matter, although this is perhaps the more im- 
portant, but I wish to investigate the linguistic pheno- 
mena yet more closely than Weiss, paying the while 
special attention to the arguments of Zahn. 

Verse 23. Here the reading ol airoaroKoi koI oi 
irpeaßvrepot [/eat o[] oSeX^/ is doubtful. ^^ Kal oi ^ is, 
at all events, the more difficult reading, as we are not 
told in what comes before of any participation of the 
whole community in the decision. The remarkable 
expression ol wp€a'ßvT€poir-äB€\4>ol is thus of at least 
doubtful authority. — ol aB€\(f>ol ol i^ idv&v is a phrase 
that one would expect St. Luke to use to describe the 
Gentile Christians. — With ol Kara r. ^Avroj^. k, X^piav 
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compare xi. 1 : oi Svre^ Kara rifv ^lovBalap, also viii. 1 : 
hi,e<nrdpf}<rav Karh rä^ X^P^^ *^* *IovSaia^^ and ii. 10 : 
Aißvf)^ rijfi /earh Kvprjvriv, 

Verse 24. ^Eirei^ • . . iho^ev ^/up, as in St Luke 
i. 1 ff. e7r€t&7 is not found in St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. John ; it occurs, however, in St. Luke vii. 1, xi. 
6, Acts xiii. 46, xiv. 12. — t«i/€9 cf iJ/a&i/, thus only in 
xi. 20 : fjaav Si ripe^ ef avr&p (t49 and Yipi^ play an 
important role in St. Luke's style), — i^eXffopre^y as in 
xiL 17, xvi. 36, 40. — ^The following words, irdpa^ap 
ifia^, Xoyoi,^ apaa/eevd^opre^ rct^ '^v%^9 vfA&p^ of which 
Zahn has described dpaa-KCvd^opre^ as un-Lukan, are 
coloured by medical phraseology. St. Luke uses in his 
writings the words rdpayp^, rapdaaeip, iuiTapda<reip, 
i/cTapda<T€ip (the last two are confined to St. Luke 
in the New Testament). These words, together with 
TapatCTiKo^, Tapaj(<o^, ifCTapa^i^, iiriTapdao-eip, avpra- 
pdaaeip, inroTapda-aeip, are shown by Hobart (pp. 93 f.) 
to be frequently used in medical language ^^ to express 
disturbance of body and mind." The same is true of 
dpaa/e€ud^€ip. This word, it is true, only occurs here in 
St. Luke's writings; yet in Acts xxi. 15 dwo<TK€iHiad/jL€' 
POL is found (and nowhere else in the New Testament). 
Hobart (p. 232) shows how often dpaaKCvd^eip occurs in 
Galen, and, moreover, in Dioscorides in the sense of 
subvertere; it is a technical term for the dispersion 
(as a rule) of some pathological symptom. — With the 
pleonastic use of "your souls'" for "you'' compare 
xiv. 22 : TÄ9 ^Irvxa^ r&p [laOrir&Pj also xx. 24, xxvii. 10, 
22. — htaareXKeadai occurs, indeed, only here in St. Luke; 
but cases of attraction such as oh iieaTeCK. are in great 
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fisivour with our author (videy e^.j Acts i. 1, and else- 
where). 

Verse 25. For iSo^ei; see verse 22. — ^The participle 
yepofieva^ occurs in St. Mark and St. Matthew almost 
always in temporal clauses (it is only once used in St. 
Mark of a person) ; on the other hand, tf. St. Luke 
xxii. 40, 44, Acts i. 16, 18, (iv. 11), vii. 32, 38, x. 4, 
xii. 11, 28, xiü. 6, xvL 27, 29, xix. 26, 28, xxi. 17, 
xxiv. 25, xxv. 15, xxvii. 7, 36. — 6fio0vfiaS6p occurs 
in the Ads eleven timesy and only once elsewhere in the 
New Testament (Romans xv. 6) ; cf. especially Acts v» 
12 : ijirav 6fjLO0vfJMS6v a7rain-€9, also xii. 20. — iic\e^€ur0ai 
is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew, is found eleven 
times in St. Luke's writings. — avSpa^ as in Acts vi. 3 : 
iviaiciy^aade ivSpa^ i^ vfi&Vy vi. 11: inrißäKop avSpa^y 
X. 5: vifi'^p ävSpa^ ek ^I&mrqv. — irefi'^^ai: See the 
passage just quoted. — ol ärfairtiToX fni&v is wanting 
elsewhere in St. Luke. 

Verse 26. ^ApOpanroi^; This use of avdp. is Lukan 
(numerous examples). — tÄ9 ^vxa9, meaning ^^ the life," 
as in St. Luke vi. 9, xii. 20. — inrlp rov ovofjMTO^ ktX — 
vide Acts xxi. 13: eroifjut^ e^cu airoOavelv virip r. iv6fiaT0^ 
Tov KvpLov *Irf<rov (v. 41, ix. 16), Acts xx. 21 : irurrui eU 
rov Kvplov ^I'qaovv Xpiardv (never again in the Acts), 

Verse 27. ^AirearraXjcafiep : ** a^reoraX. alternates with 
irifi'^. of verse 25 just as in Acts x. 5, 8 '^ (Weiss). 
The perfect of airoariXXoi is not found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; in St. Luke's writings it occurs five 
times. — xal avroif^ is specially distinctive of the Lukan 
style ; it is unnecessary to give examples. — dirarffiXXeiv 
is found twice both in St. Mai*k and St. John, but 
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twenty-five (twenty-six) times in the Lukan writings. — 
Unless I am mistaken, rä avrd is found again in the 
gospels and the Acts only in St Luke vi, 28, 26. 

Verse 28. Tä irvevfiari rip arflt^ : We have here the 
Lukan conception of the Holy Spirit ; c/., e^.y Acts v. 8. 
— fi/rßh irXAop is only found again in St. Luke iii. 18. — 
ßdpo^ : Only here in St. Luke, but occurring elsewhere 
in the New Testament. — irkrivy with the genitive, is not 
found in St. Matthew and St. John ; it occurs once in 
St. Mark, and again in the Acts viii. 1 and xxvii. 22. — 
TovTwv r&p hrdvariKe^ : This use of o5to9 is Lukan ; 
hrdvarfK€^ is only foimd here in the New Testament. 

Verse 29. Amrnpelv occurs again in the New Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke ii. 61. Hobart (pp. 163 ff.), 
moreover, makes it very probable that the Lukan words 
irapaTi^fyrja-t^ (also found in the New Testament only in 
the Lukan writings), Traparnpelv, itavqpuvy niprjai^ 
are technical medical terms. — ^The concluding formulae 
(the reading is doubtful) are irrelevant, because the 
New Testament affords no material for comparison. 

The result of our investigation is that the epistle is 
Lukan in style and vocabulary (in opposition to Zahn). 
The few air, Xey. — whose occurrence, however, may in 
part be explained from medical phraseology — ^are not 
sufficient to disturb this impression. St. Luke, there- 
fore, has manufactured this document. 



APPENDIX IV (to p. 152) 

ST. LUKE AND ST. JOHN 

The sections of Holtzmann^s article ^^ Das Schriftstel- 
lerische Verhältnis des Johannes zu den Synoptikern ^ 
(" Ztschr. f. Wissensch. Theol.,'' 1869, Bd, 12; ss. 62 ff.) 
which deal with the relation of St. John to St. Luke 
form the foundation of all investigations into this 
question. Since the publication of that article addi- 
tional observations have been contributed from many 
quarters, but the last word has not yet been said. 
Neither is completeness aimed at in the following 
remarks. 

(1) St. Luke and St. John have added narratives to 
the Gospel history, and have made corrections therein, 
in accordance with tradition originating in Jerusalem 
or Southern Palestine. The most important of these 
are the Resurrection narratives, wherein we are told 
that the first appearances of our Lord took place in 
Jerusalem, that they were such as proved His corporal 
Resurrection, that He was first seen by women (a 
woman), ^ and that there were two angels at the 

1 St. Matthew xxviii. 9, 10 is, I believe, a later interpolation. 
Compare also the role which St. Mary, the Mother of our Lord, plajrs 
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sepulchre. Almost as important are the new accounts, 
which correct the more ancient tradition concerning 
our Lord's behaviour during His Crucifixion, and also 
supply other details in the history of the Passion 
(Wellhausen, on St. Luke xxii. 26 £> points out the 
correspondence between our Lord's Sta/covia towards 
His disciples and the "washing of the feet" in St. 
John). Also, the high priest Annas is only mentioned 
in St. Luke and St John (St. Luke iii. 2, Acts iv. 6, 
St. John xviii. 13, 24), and the conduct and character 
of Pilate is similarly conceived in both gospels. In 
this connection we may further adduce the stories of 
Mary and Martha,^ the journey through Samaria and 
the interest shown in the Samaritans, in St. Luke the 
local Judaic colouring of the narrative of the first two 
chapters of the gospel,^ and much else of the same 
kind in St. John. 

(2) St. Luke and St. John first introduce the words 
'Eßpaioi (Eßpaurrl), ^EWiyi/ev, 'EWrfviari, 'Pcofiaioi, 
*I<rparj)uTaL [Aevircu], Sroa So\jofi&vro^ into the 
sacred history, and in certain passages speak of the 
Jewish people as to idpo^. In critical situations in 
their narrative they both use the same quotation from 

both in St Luke and St. John, whUe the other evangelists say 
almost nothing of her« 

i ** St. John " professes to know that they lived at Bethany. 

s It is only an accidental coincidence that both speak of things 
which happened at Siloam. — The apostle Judas "of James'* is 
mentioned only in St. Luke and St. John. St. Peter and St. John 
appear together in St. Luke xxii. 8 and in the Acts ; cf, St. John 
XX. 3 ff. Some scholars have held that the Philip of the fourth gospel 
and of the Acts are one and the same person. 

P 
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the Old Testament to describe the hardening of the 
heart of the Jewish people and their rejection by God. 

(3) In respect to St. John the Baptist, both evange- 
lists (vide St« Luke iii. 15) regard the disciples of St. 
John as a phenomenon irritating to the Christian 
community, and they adopt a polemical attitude towards 
the question whether the Baptist was " He that should 
come^ (see St. Luke iii. 15 and the other sections in the 
gospel and the Acts concerning the disciples of St. 
John). 

(4) In Christology St. Luke approaches to the 
Johannine type, (a) Jesus is 6 o-a>Ti;p (St. Luke ii. 11, 
Acts V. 81, xiii. 23, St. John iv. 42, 1 John iv. 14 ; the 
word is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew); He 
brings rtjv aomjplav (St. Luke i. 69, 71, 77, Acts iv. 
12, [vii. 25], xiii. 26, xvi. 17, St. John iv. 22, wanting 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew);^ (5) for St. Luke also 
the goal of the earthly history of our Lord is His 
ascension into Heaven (ix. 51) ; {c) also in St. Luke 
Jesus is brought into contrast with the devil as the 
being into whose power the world is delivered, who 
is accordingly 6 ap'^mv tov Koafiov (iv. 6 f.) — compare 
also the use of 6 Koafio^ in both gospels ; (d) also in 
St. Luke our Lord knows thoughts before they are 
uttered (vi. 8) ; (e) in this gospel also Jesus passes 
through the midst of His foes without their being able 
to lay hands upon Him (iv. 29 f.) ; (f) in both 
gospels our Lord affords a miraculous draught of 

1 Tp&ffis (Tuniptas (St. Luke i. 77) suits St. John even better thai) 
St. Luke. 
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fishes to St. Peter and appoints him to be " the Fisher 
of Men," or (in St. John) the Shepherd of the Faithful ; ^ 

1 The view that St. John xxi. depends upon St. Luke v. 1 ff. 
(according to Wellhausen and others) is one that I cannot bring 
myself to accept (the argument drawn from the comparison of St. 
Luke v. 6 with St. John xxi. 11 is by no means convincing, for 
though, indeed, in St. John the net signifies the Church, yet this 
trait is secondary). The narrative of St. John xxi., even in its 
present form, shows that this legend, before it was adopted and 
edited by the fourth evangelist, was described as the first appearance 
of the Bisen Christ, and this impression is confirmed by the conclu- 
sion of the fragment of the gospel of Peter, lately discovered, which 
breaks off just as it is about to give an account of the appearance 
(and that the first appearance) of the Bisen Christ by the lake of 
Gennesareth. The fourth evangelist emphatically asserts that this 
was the third appearance, and accordingly adopts a distinctly an- 
tagonistic attitude towards the view that it was the first appearance 
(xxi. 14 : Tovro ff$i} rpirov i^xnytp^Bri *lri(rov5 rots fM0rjrais iyepß^U iK 
vtKpSiv), St Luke, or his authority before him, has boldly trans- 
formed and transplanted this story of the Bisen Christ into the 
earthly history of our Lord ; but, in my opinion, even as it stands in 
St. Luke it presupposes St. Peter's denial, as we see from the words 
of St. Peter in verse 8 : f{c\Oc &ir' ifMv, Hn Mjp ii/iapToi\6s tlfii ic^ptc, 
and, moreover, the promise that he should be a "fisher of men," to 
which the " Feed my sheep " is parallel, is more appropriate in the 
mouth of the Bisen Christ than as spoken at a very early period of 
the earthly ministry. I therefore cannot but regard it as extremely 
probable that this narrative formed the genuine conclusion of St. 
Mark, especially as the author of the gospel of Peter reproduces 
St. Mark xvi. 1-8, and then, without any joint or hiatus in the 
narrative, proceeds to describe the flight of the disciples to Ckililee 
and the lake of Gennesareth, mentioning, moreover, in this connec- 
tion, Levi, the son of that Alphseus whose name is given by 
St. Mark alone (ii. 14). This first appearance of the Bisen Lord to 
Stv Peter — ^an i^pearance which is historical, and is vouched for by St. 
Paul and St Luke (by the latter abruptly in xxiv. 84), and which the 
later tradition of the Church of Jerusalem endeavoured to depose 
from its premier position or to suppress altogether— really took place 
at the lake of (Gennesareth after St Peter had again returned to his 
ordinary occupation (as is expressly stated in the gospel ol Peter, 
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(g) in both gospels Jesus speaks of ßaard^civ rov 
aravp6v ; in both (h) of o ^tKxn ßiov (St. Luke xiL 4 
and St. John xv. 14) ; (t ) the use of o /cvpm for Jesus 
in both gospels is important ; (k) in St. Luke as a rule 
God is call^ "Father'' in relation to the Son just as 
in St. John ; (/) the passage St. Luke xxii. S9 (xarfif 
Suirl0€fuu vfjuv Kodw; SiiOerd fioi 6 irarqp iiov ßaaikelav) 
sounds quite Johannine. 

(6) The words fiaprvpeuf and fuiprvpia are very pro- 
minent in St. John and in the Acts. 

(6) Both evangelists speak of the "love of Grod'' 
(vide St. Luke xi. 4S) ; the phrase does not occur in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. 

(7) With the conception " life," so prominent in the 
Johannine writings, compare Acts iii. 15, v. 20, xiii. 48. 

(8) With St. John iii. SI, Ifyya iv dew elpyaafiiva, 
compare St. Luke xii. 21, ek ßebv ttKovt&v. 

(9) The Holy Spirit (the Paraclete) plays an impor- 

Terses 59 ff. It could not but happen that this inconvenient nam« 
tive of St. Mark should be suppressed). By this appearance of the 
Kisen Christ St Peter was again established in his calling as a 
disciple, and became the *^ Fisher of Men " and the chief of the 
apostles. St. Luke, of course, does not depend upon St. John as his 
source, but goes back to the authority upon which St. John d^>end8 
— that is, probably, to the original conclusion of St Mark. 

The word fiovoyttrfis does not belong to the cases of coincidence 
between St John and St Luke ; for St. Luke never uses it of Giirist 
It is, however, worthy of note that rh thayy4\io» is not found in St 
Luke (gospel) and St. John, while it appears in St. Mark and St. 
Matthew (it, however, occurs twice in the Acts) ; also that both 
evangelists use IScii^ in the metaphorical sense (to see death, life, ftc.), 
and that both speak of a ** choosing " of the apostles from the rest of 
the disciples (these two traits also are foreign to St Mark and St 
Matthew). 
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tant part in both gospels (this is not yet the case in 
St. Mark and St. Matthew). 

(10) Both evangelists ensign great importance to the 
arjfjLela — ^first the miraculous sign, then comes faith. 

(11) Both evangelists either translate (ipfjbrjveveiVy 
fie0€pfirjvev€cv) Aramaic words or leave them out alto- 
gether. 

(12) The critical attitude which St. Luke in his 
gospel practically adopts towards St. Mark is similar 
in character to the judgment which John the presbyter 
(in Papias) passes upon the gospel of St. Mark. John 
the presbyter, however, is probably the author of the 
fourth gospel. 

There is something to be said for the view that 
" St. John ^ had knowledge of the Lukan writings, but 
no real evidence can be adduced in its favour. It is 
possible that they both are only dependent upon a com- 
mon source. An examination of the linguistic relations of 
the two gospels speaks rather against the hypothesis of 
direct dependence, for the results of such an examina- 
tion are exceedingly scanty. I proceed to give a list 
of all the words which St. John has in common with 
St. Luke while they are warding in St. Mark and St. 
Matthew. Words which are also found in the ten 
Pauline epistles are included in brackets. The impor- 
tant proper names, already given above, are omitted.^ 

(1) St. John^s gospel has in common with St. Luke^s 

gospel the following words which do not occur in 

St. Mark and St. Matthew : {aytavi^eaOai), (akrjOcvo^), 

(diroßatveiv), dTroKpiac^, dpurrap, ßdirreiv, 0801)9) > 

1 Also d ffuT'fip and 4 ffwriipia. 
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yeirtov, (€tBo^),i/cfjLda'a-eiVf ivrevdev, tcfjiro^, (Xihn)) , fiovoye- 
1/1^, (vucfv), odoviop, {7rori),'!rpoTpix€iv,'n'(!yiroT€,{(rräSLOv)9 
trrrjdo^, (rax««?)» inrofUfivij(TK€iv, ^piap, (^WTtffti/)* 

(S) The gospel of St« John has in common with the 
Acts of the Apostles the following words which do not 
occur in St Mark and St. Matthew : äWeadai, afwo^^ 
(direidetv), dpearo^, ßaaiXiKO^, Siarpißeiv, (Scoped), eX.- 
KvetPf eiriXiyeiVf i^i^f {tv^^f ^irrjai^, ^<ovvvpai, Kairoi, 
(Kt£dl^€iv)f (KoiSopetv), Xoveiv, (jiaiveaOat) , fidx^a-Bai, 
V€V€iVf ir€pu<TTdvaif (irepiTo/jLi]), {irtd^eiv), ifXevpd, arjfjuai- 
veiv, arodf avpeiv, trypivlov, (tvtto?), '^a)xo9. 

(8) The gospel of St. John has in common with 
St, Luke^s gospel and the Acts the following words 
which do not occur in St. Matthew and St. Mark : 
(avTtXeyeti/), (diropeiv), (dpidfio^), (an/iofe^i/), ßadv^, 
{ßovkeveo-dai), ßpaxi^v, ßpooO^* (ypoDpi^eip) , (ypmoTo*:), 
(ypdfifia), SiaSiSopai, edo^, eurayecPf {ipwi/iTrXaadai), 
ipßdBc, {ipiavrds;), (ipdiriop), i^nyetaßac, (iinKeurdai), 
laadai (with active significance), koXtto^, kvkXjovp, Xoy- 
j(dp€ip, (firjpiieip), (Trepire/ipeui), (irpdiraeip), aovSdpiop, 
avPTidipai, (reXeiovp), (vfJLerepo^), oi ^tXot, (x^^^)* 

These eighty-eight words,^ of which thirty-eight are 
also found in St. Paul's epistles,* would prove abso- 

i Of, also olovwoputrBai (St. Luke) and diowopia (St John). 

3 Of the fifty remaining words, twenty-four are also found in 
other writings of the New Testament (principally Hebrews and 
Bevelation), viz.: ßdirrtiv^ ßpax^Sy ivr€vOfv, fioyoyttrfiSf <rT^öoy, 
^ofiifiirfiffKtty, ^p4apf iitiy6s, ßain\iK6s, ix^is, koItoi, Xo^civ, fidxtvOat, 
wtpmrrdj^m, arifiaiiftiv, vipny, ^vxos^ ßa$is, SiaStS^vai, (Oos, ttffdyu», 
kvkKovp, Kayxdif€tPy 6 ^ikos, so that altogether only twenty-six words 
in the New Testament are exclusively common to St. Luke and 
St. John. 
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lately nothing if it were not that the vocabulary of 
St. John is so very scanty; but even taking account 
of this fact, we can scarcely give another verdict than 
that no traces of the dependence of St. John upon the 
Lukan writings can be discovered by means of the 
leancon. There is no connection between them in 
vocabulary — scarcely a single word characteristic of 
St* Luke can be found in St« John. Nor does it appear 
that the style of St. John shows any trace of the in- 
fluence of the Lukan style. Nevertheless— on other 
grounds — ^the possibility that the fourth evangelist 
read the Lukan writings must be left open. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

fiew Setiea« 

A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theological 
Investigations on the Continent^ conducted without reference to doctrinal 
considerations^ and with the sole purpose of arriving at the truths are 
placed within reach of English rectders» 



Vols. I. -XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, Canon 
of Rochester; and the late Rev. A B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI. are edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 

The PrUe of Vols. I.^XXI. is lOs. 6d ; 
VoL XXII, and after, loj. dd, net. 

Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s. (5d. carriage 
free, payable before publication of the volumes. 

New Subscription.— Vols. XXII.-XXIV., of which Vol. XXII. is ready. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: Its Writings and Teachings 
in their Historical Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor 
of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Vol. XXIII. in active preparation. 
THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl Cornill, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. 

Vol. XXIV, in active preparation. 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. By arranfi;ement with the author, an Additional 
Chapter will be added on '"Religious Movements in England in 
the Nineteenth Century," by Miss Alice Gardner, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College. 

Vol. XXI. 
ST. PAUL: The Man and his Work. By Prof. H. Weinel of 
the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A Bienemann, 
M. A Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
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THBOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRART-Cootiimed. 
Vok. XIX. and XX. 

THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Haraack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated and edited by 
James Moffiitt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 

VoL XVIIL 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 

Ernst Yon DobschUtz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the University* of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, 
and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

" It is only to the very best English work that we meet with the sdenttfic 
tfaoroaghness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good speci- 
men ; while soch q>leodid histoncal veracity and outspokenness « ould hardly 
be possible in the m-esent or would-be holder €Ä an English theological chair. ' 
— Dr Rashdaix m Tßu Sßemher. 

" Some may think that the author's finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ; but, at any rate, there is no volume in which material for forming a 
jodgment is so fully coUecticd or so attractively presented."— ^n'/uA Weekfy. 

VoL XVI. 
THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by Jean R^ville, 
Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of tiie University 
of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

"^thout any exasgeradon, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest l^acy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical Uiought of the age. Written in the logical and ludd style which b 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without dxmcvXty.— Glasgow Herald. 

Vols. XV. and XVII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wemle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

VoL I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 
From sotne of the Reviews of the Work, 
Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly— ^'^ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wemle's Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seddng some non-miraculous expltmation of Christianity." 
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" This translation of Prof. Wemle's lectures deserves a very hearty welcome 
in England. The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive; the 
whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of the 
term. ... It may be accepted as a companion volume to Hamack's IVkat is 
Christianity f as an announcement of a liberal position of ^ slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant raiding for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced^ schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. ^ One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apol(^ia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind." — Daily News» 

" No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity ; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined." — Edinburgh Review. 

" The translation is well done, and the book b in\l of interest "—Athenäum. 



The Earlier Works included in the Library are : — 

HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor 
of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Ro^al 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the Tluid 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
7 vols. (New Series, Vols. XL, VII., VUL, IX., X., XL, XII.) 
8vo, cloth, each lo^. 6ä, ; half-feather, suitable for presentation, 
I2S. 6ä, 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :— Vol. I.: Intro- 
i>ocTORY Division :— I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I. — The Genesis of Eccleaastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dermatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I. : — 
The Preparation, Vol. IL : Division L Book IL -.—The 
Laying of the Foundation. — I. Historical Survey. — /. Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church. — //. Fixing and 
gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of Doctrine, Vol 
III. : Division I. Book 11.:— The Laying of the Foundation— 
continued. Division IL — The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I. : — The History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of Natural Theology, 

A, Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural Theology, 

B, The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
its historical development. Vol. IV. : Division II. Book I. :— 
The History of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of NaturcU Theology— qohMvosm^, Vol. V. : 
Division IL Book II. : — Expansion and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrifie of Sin^ Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of 
the Church, Vol. VI. : Division II. Book IL \— Expansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin^ Grace^ and 
Means of Grace on the basis of the Church — continued. Vol. VIL : 
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Division II. Book IIL :— 7^ Thröcfold Issue of the History of 
Dogma.'-Yv^X Index« 

*' No work OQ Charch history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. 
Harittdc's History 0/ Dogma," — Times, 

" A book whidi is aulmitted to be one of the most iiiq>ortant theological works 
of the time." — Dmilf Ntws, 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures deHvered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Hamack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, lox. 6^ ; half-leather, suit- 
able for presentation, \2s,^(L 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says : — " I may 
ume that Hamack's book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 



country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised — its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of |>otnts, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion. 

"Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at (»ice so suj^estive and so 
stimulating. ^ Seldom have the results of so much learning beenbrought to bear 
on the reOgious problems which address themselves to the modem mind." — 
Pilot. 

"In many lespec ts this is the most notable work ofPnrf*. Hamack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the bbtorical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and ^Mx^as/t,"— Literature. 

THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD : 
A Discnstioii in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 

W, Herrmann, Dr. TheoL , Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, VoL IV.) 8vo, cloth. 

'* It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important 
on«. . . . The translation u also exceedingly well done."— Crr/rk»/ Review. 

" We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice."— /'riWiri/w Methodist Quarterly. 

" Instinct with genuine religious feeling ; . . . exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive."— G^^o^^im; Herald. 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 2 vols. 
(New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each volume, 
tor. 6df. 

Vol I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up to the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Lit, M.A. 
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VoL II. Sources of Informatioii and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 

" It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful."— C^tu/m« IVarld. 

" It will be a happ^ day for pulpit and pew when a welUthumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in ev«^ manse and parsonage." — 
Literary World. 

" It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people 
in this country."— /*«// Mall Gazette, 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, lar. ö^T. ; half-leather, izr. 6^. 

" We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of inreparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
ciples than ProC Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; it 
will surpass the highest expectation." — Expository Times. 

" Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle's account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with." — Spectator. 

" We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for eeneral interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
... In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable Xxcait."— Manchester Guardian. 



THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof Carl von Weizsäcker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each ioj. (id. 

" Weizsäcker u an authority of the very first rank.^ The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him." — Expository 
Tiftus. 

" . . . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsäcker's great book unread." — Manchester Guardian. 

^ " In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . this remarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. , . ." — Christian World. 

" The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory y/diy."— Critical Review. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

TJÜ voluwus art wnform in site {crown octavo) and bindings but the 
price varies according to the site and importance of the work. 



A Pew Opinions of tlie Series. 

Professor Marcus Dods: "By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the wwk of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
' Drown Theological Library ' has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in thu country." 

Dr. John Watson : " The Library is rendering valuable service to lay theologians 
In this country, as well as to ministers." 

Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth : " As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for reljgioiu thought." 

Sir Edward Russell : " I have formed the highest opinion of this series. E^ach 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit." 

Rev. Principal D. L. Ritchie : '* I have read manv of the volumes in the 
* Crown Library,' and I think it an admirable and useful series.** 

Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie : ** I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap {Mrice, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those fiamiliar with French or German." 

Rev. R. J. Campbell : " Your ' Crown Theolc^cal Library' is invaluable, and 
is domg excellent service for liberal Christianity." 

Professor G. Currie Martin : " I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the ' Crown 
Theological Library.* " 



Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5^. 

"Thb interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures should 
satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars will know 
best bow to appreciate the high value of its arguments. *'--^ctf/f7»a». 

Vol. 11. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-^-L., Paris. Eidited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

" It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modem controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliettes translation is in admirably clear and 
good English." — Hibbert Journal, 
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Vol. in. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessioot of a 

Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6cL 

Dr P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College.—" A beautiful translation 
ot a beautiful book." 

"It is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to {»reserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author's spirit throughout the book 
reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are admirable."— 
Dr John Watson in Christian Commonwealth. 

Vol IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean R^ville, Professeur adjoint ä la Faculty de 
Th^logie Protestante de 1* University de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-^-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4J. 

"The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in r^^d to modem advances in philosophy and science."— 
Scotsman, 

Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Hamack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says :— *' I may 
assume that Hamack's book, which has attracte<l a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised — its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of i>oints, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion." 

Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg ; Author of * * The 
dommunion of the Christian with God.*' Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

"A cordial welcome will be given the very readable translation by Mr 
Matheson and Mr Sttwaxt." —Spectator. 

Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael's Church, New 
York ; author of " Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates." Crown 8vo, cloth. $s. 

" These lectures are certtunly of c^uite exceptional wcuth .... will not only 
interest the general reader, but will suggest much to the tx-pttt."— British 
Weekly. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY-Contiimed. 

VoL Vin. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Tlioroii|;lineM of Inrestigatioo, addressed to Chnrchmen 
and ScSdara. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Utt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretatioa 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 
8vo. $s. 

" The work b remarkably interesting and learned .... diose who wish to 
understand what problems are Hkely to enqgage attention in the near future 
oo^t not to n^ect the hock."—BriäsA Friend. 

VoL DC THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late Aajg^uste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C, B.-^-L. Crown 8vo. 4/. W. 

"... Both the studies in the Tohune are profoundly interesting : marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic gm^ &nd deep spirituality 
whidi are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thmker." — The 
CkrisiimnWorUL 

Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Vahie and Significaiice in tiie History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo. y, 6ä, 

*' It would be difficult to name any recent Ei^Ush work ^iHiidi could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise hut lucid pres e n t a t ion of the attitude ot 
the more advanced sdiool of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
dan reUgion." — Scettman* 

Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.A. ; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc, Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D. D. ; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A. ; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. ; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A. 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. öj. 

" No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 
years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home." — British Weekfy, 

Vol XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION : An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Famell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archaeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

'' It is one of the most valoable volumes that have appeared in this excellent 
series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of anthro- 
pology that his book is certainly the (me we should put in the hands of 
students. "^Pall Mall GoMette. 
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Vol. Xin. THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. The Books of the New Testament By 
H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. $s. 

Vol. XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Göttingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4$'. 

" It is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have an3rthing so admirable in Englbh."— Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 

Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

Vol XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

" It would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 
a dear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the origin 
and historical development of Hebrew religion." — Scotsman. 

Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Göttingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with 
an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

"... A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 
kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well 
written, clear, and even f^ox^tnt." —Expository Times. 



A Number of Works are under consideration, of which the following 
Volumes are in Active Preparation. 

ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Professor Adolf 
Hamack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of Marburg. 

THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: Its 
Place among the Religions of the Nearer East By Karl 
Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Library Edidon, demy 8vo, los. 6d. per vohune. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 31. 6d. per volume. 

ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D'). EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. lor. 6^. Cheap Edition, 3^. 6^ 

BEARD (Rer. Dr. C). LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 31. 6ä. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
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NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. Witii an Appendix 
on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4^ . 6(i, 

CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 2nd 
Edition. i2mo, cloth, is, 6ä. 

SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY 
CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. See Crown Theolc^cal 
Library, p. 13. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST-Coatinoed. 

THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introdnc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Homer, M.A. With an Appendix — a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. iSs, net 

TAYLER (Rer. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. $s. 

TAYLOR (Rer. C). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. 8vo, doth. 3^. 

TAYLOR (Rer. Dr. J.). THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 51. 

See a/so Kautzsch, "Outline,'* p. 21. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, y. ; or 32010, cloth, is, od, 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, wkfa Anthems. 8vo, 

cloth. 2S, 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d, ; or 32010, cloth, is. 

TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRCCE. 3 vols. 8vo. 
70J. net 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A, D.D.). THE 

FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5j. net 

UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Contlnned. 

VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS : a Review of his Life, 
Character, and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3s. 6d, 

VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Eklition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buckram. 
IS, net. 

VOYSEY (Rev. C). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord's Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6^. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
7x. 6d, Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, 
cloth, los, Sd 

THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 

OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s, 6ä, 

THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. i2mo, cloth. 

31. 6ä, 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 

Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Gla^ow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 5t. ; cloth, 
6s, 

WEIZSÄCKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 

WERNLE (Paul). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo, sewed, is. 

WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. II. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST-Coatinaad. 

WRIGHT (Rer. C H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and CritioU Notes. Demy 8vo. 
ys.6d. 

BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum. Demy 
8vo. 7J. 6a, 

DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, js. 6d, 

DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7^. 6d, 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 

new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 

Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen's College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen's College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
" A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job." 8vo, art 
Imen. 7^. 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth. 21S, net 

ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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IL Philosophy, Psychology. 

BACON (ROGER), THE "OPUS MAJUS" OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal Collie of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 31J. 6d, ; Vol. III. sold separately, ^s, 6d, 

BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 5x. 

THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. $s, 

THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 

Crown 8vo, parchment 4s. 

COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Prefece by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. 2is, 

DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The First 
Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General Well-Being 
and Ptogtess : A Revelation but no Mystery. 6th Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6ä, 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDiEUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 

By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 

HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 

An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed. 2x. 

THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Address. 8vo, sewed, is, 

LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6^. 

METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 

Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p. 21. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed bom the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, in refotation 
of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, doUi, lOr. 6d, 

MIND : A Qoarterly Reriew of Ptycliologj and Philosoiriiy. 
Nos. 1-64, i876-9a 8vo, each 31. Vols. IIL-XVL in cloth, 
each 13J. New Series, Nos. 1-32, eadi xs, ; 33 and after, 4s. 
Vols I.-VIIL, each 131. Vols. IX.-XIV., each 17^. Annual 
Subscription, post free, 12s, 

MONSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Hanrard Unsverst^). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royd 
8vo, cloth. 12s, 6ä. net. 

PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Reriew of Philosophy. Su Religion, p. 22. 

PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part L 8vo, 
cloth. 4^. 6a, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. VoL I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo, 12s. 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part separately. 
Vol. I. No. 1, 2s. 6d,; No. 2, 2s, 6d, ; No. 3, Part I, is. 6d. ; 
Part 2, 2s, ; No. 4, Part I, is. 6ä. ; Part 2, 2s. VoL II. No. I, 
Part I, IS. 6d. ; Part 2, 2x. ; No. 2, Part I, is, 6d. ; Part 2, 2s. ; 
No. 3, Part I, 2J. ; Part 2, 2s, VoL III. Part I, 2s, 6d, ; 
Part 2, 2s, NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-VI. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each los. 6ä. net. 

ROBERTSON (G. C). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS OF 
GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Professor of 
Mind and Logic, University College, London. With a 
Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). With 
Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth, gs. net 

SALEEBY (C. W^ M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 5j. 

THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 

8vo, cloth. Ss. 

SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I. -VI., each 4s, id, net 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown Svo, 
cloth g^t. 5j. net. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2 vols, demy 8vo, With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
2Ss. net. 

*' It is not too much to say that we close thb book, the most interesting, and 
certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it." — Academy. 

" It is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet will 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly siurpnsing vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volimies, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion — whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself^ or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three." — St. James's Gazette. 

A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
Js. 6d, 

Vols. II. and III. The Principles of BioloCT. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. 
and II. iZs, each. 

Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 3dr. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociolog:y. Vol. I. Part i, 
The Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 2IJ'. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociolojgy. VoL II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. i8j. 

VoL VIII. The Principles of Sociolog:y. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. i6s. 

Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol I. Part i, The 
Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice ; Part 5, Negative Beneficence ; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6ä, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Also to be had sepiirately : 

SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 
iinifonn with popular edition of " First Principles." Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net. ; cloth. 3s. net 

JUSTICE. Being Pftrt 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 

Thousand. 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Other Works. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ubrary Edition (21st 

Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. lOf. 6d. 

— — EDUCATION : InteUectnal, Moral, and PhysicaL Cheap 
Edition. Entirely reset 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2J. 6<L 

ESSAYS : Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 

Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each los,) 3or. 

SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 

**The Man v. The State." 8vo, cloth. loj. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s, 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, clotiu 6s. 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14«! Thousand. 

Sewed, is, 

A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 

Sewed. 6d. 

REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed, bd. 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. I. English. i8x. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 165, 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. i8j. 

No. 4. African Races. 16s, 

No. $. Asiatic Races. i8x. 

No. 6. American Races, i&r. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 301. 

New volumes in preparation. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covenft Garden, London, W.C 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By F. Howard G)llins. Being a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 2is. 

DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER'S THEORY OF 

RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 
sewed, is, 

A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 

EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed, is. 

SPINOZA : Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St, Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, 

STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4J. 2a, each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
no pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 10$ pages. 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlai^^ Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ss. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALÄYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-English 
Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, cloth. (Published 
at iSs,) los, 

AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the Ute SHAM S-UL-U LAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, izr. 6ä. net; cloth, ly. 6ä, net. 

BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico). 
2 vols, in I. 8vo, cloth boards. Js, 6d, I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed, y, 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 

The Hibbert Lectures, p, 14, 

DELITZSCH (Prof. P.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercbes, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15J. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. 4r. 

BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 

p. 10. 

DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER ÖST- 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA nach fünf 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit swei 
Tractaten über Accente. Sewed. 8^. 6d. net 

DtPAVAMSA (THE) : A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
PiUi Lang^uage. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 

The " Dlpavamsa " b the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical hbtory of the Buddhist Church, of the 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhbt faith, and of the ancient hbtory of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman's supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. iSs, 

EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5j. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I. , containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree. 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4J. 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 

POETRY, with special reference to the Seyen Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4a, 

FLINDERS PETRI E* PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 48. 

FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI : Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. i6s, 

FUERST (Dr. JUL.). HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 2IJ. 

HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSB. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 2is, 

HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. i6mo, cloth. 

Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch's Text) is, 6a. 
Psalms. IX. 
Job. is. 
Isaiah, is, 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Langua^ of the Old Testament By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New Coline, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 

12S. 

STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. 5^. 
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LYALL (C J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
poetry; chiefly PR«-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, doth. los. 6d, 

MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizl 
Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Cbenery, M.A. 8vo, doth, y, 

MILANDA PANHO, THE : Being Dialos:ues between King 
MiUnda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The PaU Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 2is, See also 
" Pali Miscellany.»' 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian -English- 
German). By W. Mnss-Arnolt Completed in 19 parts. Each 
5j. net 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht Cloth. 7^. (>d. net 

NÖLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the Universi^ of Strassburg). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. Witii a Table of Characters by Juhus 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo. i8j. net. 

DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 

CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MÜLLER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7j. dd, 

NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28j. 

OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA : His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hocy, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt \%s. 
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PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 

PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8vo. los, 6d, 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 15. 

SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15^. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 

SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theolc^cal Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SHIHÄB AL DIN. FUTÜH AL-HABASHAH ; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinäb al Din Ahmad B. 'Abd al 
Kädir B. Sälim B. 'Uthman. Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed, y, net. 

SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, Litera- 
ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated from the 
3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Ss, 6(L 

KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 

CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed, is, 6ä, 

SÖRENSEN (S., Ph.D.), CompUed by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Ro)ral 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at ^s, 6ä, per part net. Parts I. and III. now ready. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly preserved 
in the British Museum, 

Volumes already issued^^ 

THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II. 84^. net 

THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prol W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. zis, net. 



A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s, net. 



TURPIE (Dr. D. McC). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7^. 

VINAYA PITAKAM : One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. Each 21s. 

WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA : An Essay. Svo, cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature* 

A cotnplete list of Messrs, Williams <Sr» Norgat^s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modem Languages may be had on application, 

ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH POETS. 

Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish Poetry; II. 
Mediaeval Scottish Poetry ; III. Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth 
Centura. Price of each vol., 35. 6flC ; large paper, 5^. net. IV. 
Scottish Ballad Poetry. 51. ; large paper, half-morocco, Rox- 
burghe, 7j. ^d, net. V. Scottish Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century. Cr. ; large paper, half-morocco, Roxburghe, 71. ödT. net. 
Vol VI. Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. Vol I. 
35. 6flf. ; large paper, hall-morocco, Roxburghe, 5^. net VoL II. 
cloth, 5^. ; kirge paper, half-morocco, 75. 6^. net 



ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 

Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M. A. 

This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
OTcparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations^in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 

LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merim^e. 2s. 6d. 

*' A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congnX\x^t^^."— National Observer. 

•' The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of ULenvcA^."^J<mmal of 
Education, 

VAILLANTE. Jacques Vmcent. ^s.(id, 

" The books are well got up, and in Vaillante an excellent choice has been 
made. "—Guardian, 

y The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one." — Scotsman. 

AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 31. 

" The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose ; 
the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose acquaintance with 
German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation is {»rovided." — 
Saturday Review, 

"Well minted, well bound« and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy, "—Educational Times. 
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ARiCT SBRIBS-Contiiraed. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet 21. 6d, 

" Tb«se stories are mainly culled from a series called Conies du Lmmdi^ 
ariginally contribated by tbetr author to the Funtro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet's power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend — ^we wge sill 
readers of Freodi toget the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap, l^e PM*^ *s excellent, and the ^rpe aear and bdd. . . . 
A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in foUowmg the movemoit of the 
stories. "— Tk€ Schoolmaster. 

"The choice is an exceptionally good ooe, and the notes are excdlent."— 
Gmäutüai^ 

ERZAHLUHGEN. E. Höfer. y, 

" The series has brought fiudnating examines of ^rtion under die eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 
they are modds oi sxyit."'—Scotstfum, 



ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PASSIONS 
AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR BREAC VTith 
an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexic^;raphy. 958 pp. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol II. 8vo, sewed, figes 1-34 oat of print ; 
pages 35-958, 6f. 

BAYLDON (Rer. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMBIAR An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7j. 6d. 

BOlELLE (JASA FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAVS ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction^ by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
GalL), Officier d' Academic, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
Collie, etc., etc Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 35. Vol II. Warren Hastings. 35. Vol HL Lord 
Qive. 3r. 

See Victor Hugo, '* Les Miserables " and " Notre Dame.*' 

BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces m 
the Irbh Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth 
Century. Now published in Photo- Lithography from the Original 
Manuscript in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. Vfiih 
Introduction, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert 
Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Dublin ; Secretary of Council, 
Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the scholar 
and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of— Genealogical Lists; 
Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a copy of the 
Dindsenchas \ Treatise on Grammatical Topics, ttc. The other portion 
contains translations from Latin originals: the Destroctioo of Troy, the 
Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the iEneid, and the life of Alexander the 
Great. 

In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lith<^;raphy.^ Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. ;f 5, 5^. (aoo copies only 
printed. ) 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime caUed The Book of 
Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the Irish Language, 
compiled in part about the middle of the Twelfth Century. From 
the original MS. in Trinity College, Dublin. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin ; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page of 
the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £6, 6s. (2cx> 
copies only printed.) 

DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia^ Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7^. 6flf. net. 

EUGENE'S STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Histoncal 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. ; or separately, Grammar, 31. ; 
Exercises, 2.s, 6d. 

GOETHE (W.V.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. Ä^ Educational 
Catalogue. 

HAGMANN (J. G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A Cr. 8vo, cL, 2s, 6d, net. 

HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Prefece, Translation, and Indices ; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss's "Grammatica Celtica." Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed. 3^. 6d» 

THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 

TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A, Royal 
Irish Academy's Todd Professor of Celtic Languages, Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6a, 

THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 

AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 

Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d, 

HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISJ^RABLES: Les Prindpaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3^ . 6d, 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Bolelle. 
a vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. £ach $s. 

LEABHAR BREAC. The '* Speckled Book/' otherwise styled, 
"The Great Book of Dun Doighre" : a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the dose of the Fourteenth 
Century. "The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Churdi 
History now preserved" {G, Petrie), Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy's Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf^ ^4, 4r. 
(200 copies only printed.) 

LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. 1 100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of ancient Ireland ; now for the first time pub- 
lished, firom the original in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and &csimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. ;^3, 31. (200 copies only printed.) 

LILJA (The Li^). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

LODGE (Sir O.). SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 3-f. 

" The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for Uie sake of 
mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in |^ce of 
the medixvalism he zlXa^cVs." —Outiook, 

" Let me commend thb wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that tnere are problems on the inner 
dde of the school door not dreamt of in hb philosophy— would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day."— Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle, 

MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4J. net 
See also Williams. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. '«The FaU of the Nibelungens," other- 
wise "The Book of Kriemhild.** An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5x, 
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O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L- 

XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth. 42s, Or separately, Vol I., Irish 
Text 5 and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialc^es, with Translations, preceded by short Gi*ammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d, net. 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth, is, 

ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 

TÜRE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5^. 

See also Voltaire. 

ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, i is, 6d, 

SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 

STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 

Cormac's Glossary. 0*Davoran*s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, Math an Introduction and 
Index. 8vo, cloth. loj. 6d. 

THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery in 

Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes, ovo, 
cloth. 6s, 

ON THE FELIRE OF CENGUS. Vol. L, Part i. Trans. 

R,I.A.'s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 

Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo fac- 
simile. Cloth. 5^. 
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STOKES (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT OR- 
LEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed, is, 

OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 

CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 3^. 6ä. 

SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. los. 

TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 

Vol. I. Part I. Meaca Ulad ; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed, is. 6d, 

Vol. II. Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from. 
Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part I, pages 
1-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 

Vol. III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No. 83a Texts, 
Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s, 6ä, 

Vol IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss's ** Grammatica 
Celüca." By E. Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 3^. 6d. 

Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hc^an, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., 
Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages. 
2s. 6ä, 

Vol. VI. The Irish Nennins from L. Na Huidre, and 
Homilies and Lesfends from L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., 
M.R.LA., Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s, 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 

Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns. 2 vols, in I. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24^. 

VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Sj. 

WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTQ GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Key, Ss. net) 31. 6d, 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS : btmg a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s, 

WERNER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt i6mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

** We most cordially recommend thb book to anyone goine out to settle in 
South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned."— 
Xß/ormer. 

" To those outward bound such a book is sure to be usefuL"— Fractal 
Teacher, 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth, izr. td, 

LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Editi<». Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Triiuty College, Dublin, by 
the Ro)ral Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy's Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. ;^4, 4r. 

ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth. 6x. net 

ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK ; or, The Greek Latig:tiag:e of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5J. 
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V. Science. 

MEDICINE-CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY : A Review of some Facts 
and Figures. 8vo. ix. 

ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P.H.), J- EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., kCh., and J, H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (xgoo). Part I. Malarial Fever, eta (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). lox. 6ä, Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Ou^ of print separately^ but is contained in the Thornpsan- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol, IV., Pari /. Price 20s. 

BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 lUustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs. Royal Svo, cloth. 31J. 6^. 

BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols., £S, 2J. Vol. I. (not sold 
separately). Vol. II., 561. Vol III. (Parts i and 2), 561. ; or 
separately. Part i, 24s, ; Part 2, 32r. 

BERGMANN (Prof. £. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, and 102 supeib full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, ^6, 6s. ; half-leather, 
marble sides and edges, £7, js, ; half-morocco, £S, ös, 

*'We regard it as a valuable exposition of modem surgery. The main 
characterisucs of the system are the fulness with which the sw>j<K:ts are Creiöed 
and the wealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and are very 
successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the articles are 
very good, but we desire especially to praise those oa Injuries of the Head and 
Diseases of the Breast."— Xä««:*/. 

BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHCENBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836-1847. 
Edited by Geoi^e W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by Francis v. 
Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 

BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price is. 

YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 

LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XIX.) 5J. net 
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BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.RC.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI - MALARIAL MEASURES IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 5j. 

BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 

CATON (R., M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P.). HOW TO LIVE. 

A Simple Manual of Hygiene for the Older Pupils in Primary 
Schools. 3</. 

CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.). MINERAL SYSTEMS. With 
Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in Natural 
Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

COOKE (M. C). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES FUN- 
GO RUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the World. Vol. I. 
(in 6 Parts, each 12s, 6d,), 406 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Sos, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI (HYMENO- 

MYCETES). In 8 vols. 1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt. ;^30, 5j. 6ä. 

BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to "British Fresh- 
water Algae." 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52J. 6ä, 

HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 36 

Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 
See also " GreviUea." 

CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Traosformations. By John Casey, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed. 2s, 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. Jj. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed; u. 6ä. 

4. Dynamics and Modem Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed. 2s. 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed, ^s. 6ä. 

6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed, y. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. T. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8j. 6d, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print 

9. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri Part II. Withi8Auto- 
typea. 4to, sewed. 42 j. net. Appendix to 8 and 9. ^s, net. 

10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 14s. net. 

11. On the Flinders Petrie PapjrL With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., ana Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net 

DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s, net 

EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS, with a skort Treatise on Gas Analysis. 

8vo, cloth, los. 6a, 

DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 4to, 
7^. 6d, 

DUTTON (J. E., M.B^ Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to. los. 6d, net. 

and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., CM., M'Gill. FIRST 

REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI. ) 4to. lar. 6d, net 

RAPPORT SUR L*EXP6dITI0N AU CONGO 

1903-5. Price 5J. 

THE NATURE OF HUMAN TICK-FEVER IN 

THE EASTERN PART OF THE CONGO FREE 
STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. 
Price js, 6ä, net. 

FARADAY and SCHCENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836-1862. 

With Notes, Comments, and References to Contemporary Letters. 
Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis v. Darbisbire, 
with Portraits of Faraday and Schoenbein in Photogravure. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 13J. net. 

FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoological 
results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 
1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale and Herbert C. 
Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropolc^, Part I., 155. 
Part Ha. los, net Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., III., and 
Appendix. 52J. Supplement (Itinerary), 5j. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV. ) 4to. Price 7^. 6ä, net. 

GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and its 
Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each is, 6d, 
Plates. Vols. I. -XVIII. In 9 vols. Cloth (each I4r.). £6, 6s, 

HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, lOr. 6d, 

HOFF (J. H. VAN'T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
los. 6d, 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations, loj. 6d. net. 

JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above lOO 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Price per part, 15J, net, 
sewed; cloth, i6s, 6d, net. Part I. ready. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued Quarterly. Single numbers, is, dd, net 
Subscription, 51. per annum. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s, Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s, net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, i^. net; Nos. 27-31, 2J. 6d, net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3^. 6d, net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiflf boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s, net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
Collie, Liverpool With 7 Plates. Price 2s, 6d, net. 

Z4 Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden, London, W.C. 
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3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Enn Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s, net. 

4. Codinm. B^ R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University Collie, Liverpool, and Helen P. Aald, B.Sc., 
With 3 Plates. Price is, 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney T. Hickson, M.A, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens Collie, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price is, 6d, net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net 

7. Linens. By R. C. Punnett, B. A» with 4 Plates. 2s, net 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 71. net 

9. Chondnis. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens CoU^e, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s, 6d. net 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). "Ry J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s, 6d, net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug- Worm). By J. H. Ash worth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. Price 4^. 6df. net 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sa, Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2^. net 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 
Plates. Price 45". net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF LIVER- 
POOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING SEAS. 

Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine Biology Committee 
and other Naturalists ; and edited by W, A Herdman, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, the University, Liverpool 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. Zs. 6ä, net 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 

I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

II. Ross (R), H. E. Annett, and £. E. Austen. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 21s, 

in. Annett (H. E.), J. E. Dutton, and J. H. EUiott 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. 
Malarial Fever. 4to. los, 6d, 

24 Henrietta Street, Coveot Garden, London, W.C. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE-continned. 

IV. Annett (H. E.). J. E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeda( 1900). II. Filariasis. 4to. 
[This h out of print separately, but is also contained in the Report 
of Üie Thompson- Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part I. Price 20ir.] 

V. Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901. With a Letter from Dr. Daniels r^arding the results 
arrived at to date. 8vo. is. Part II. 1902. 8vo. is. 

VL [NbHsstied^e^ 

VII. Durham (H. E.) and W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. ys. 6d. 

VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. is. 

IX. Ross (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. IS. 

X. Dutton (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. los. 6a. net. 

XI. Dutton (j. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. 
loj. 6ä. net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 

XII. Boyce(R). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
8vo. IS. 

XIII. Dutton (J. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.D. M'Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B. Liverpool ; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E. Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers, i^s. 

XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 

gractice in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. 
Plates. Price 5^. 

XV. Giles (Lieut -Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price ys. 6a. net. 

XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M*Gill) and 
Anton Breinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness : Pathology and Treatment. 
4to. 6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M'Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. Price T$. 6ä. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MBDICINE--coiitinaed. 

XVIII.— I. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.)and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D., CM., M*GU1. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis ; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of 
" Sleeping Sickness " in the Congo Free State. With 4 
Maps (2 colours) and 4 Plates. 5. Newstead (R., A.L.S., 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., CM., M*GilL 
A New Dermanyssid Acarid. With i Plate. 4. Newstead 
(R., A.L.S., F.£.S.). Another New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With I Plate. 5. Stephens (J. W. W., M.D.. Cantab.) and 
R. Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy of the Proboscis of 
Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp. 8vo. Price 7^. 6ä. net 

XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 
6 Plates. Price 5j. net. 

XX.— X. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A.^ M.D. La prophyUude de la Malaria dans les 
prinapaux postes de rEtat Ind^ndant du Congo. With 
4 Maps, and 4 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 2. Breinl (Anton, 
M.D.) and A. Kinghom, M.B. The Animal Reactions of 
the Spirochaeta of African ** Tick Fever." Imp. 8vo. 3. 
Breinl (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spiro- 
chseta of African ** Tick Fever. Imp. 8vo. Price 5J. 

XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimental 
Study of the Parasite of the African ''Tick Fever." Note 
on a new Spirochaeta found in a Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other articles. 4to. Js. 6d. net. 
NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING IN 
PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedition. 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine.) is. 

OTTO (RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

PALLIN (Capt W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 3^. 6ä. net. ; 3^. gd, post free. Nearly 100 pages, 
17 fill! -page Plates. 

PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the Universi^ of Liverpool, Hunterian 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures deUvered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. With 
10 Plates. Crown 4to. los. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS* HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. lo^. 6ä, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches, is, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. I, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. 10s. net. 

RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, ys, 6ä. 

REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 1898-9. los. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 2Ss. Vol. III. 
Part I. 1900. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. Part 2. 1901. 12s. 6d, Vol. 

IV. Part I. 1901. 20J. Vol. IV. Part 2. 1902. 21s, New 
Series. Vol. V. Part i. 1903. Limp, 20s. ; cloth, 21s. Vol. 

V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, 12s. 6d. ; cloth, 13J. 6d. Vol. VI. 
Part I. 1905. Limp, 12s. 6d. ; cloth, 13J. 6d, Vol. VI. Part 
2. 15J. Vol. VII. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired) ). 
MALARIAL FEVER : Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6ä. 

H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN 

REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II. ) 4to. 21s. 

FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 

With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. I.) is, 

SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 

(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. 2.) is, 

REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 

SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 

IS, 

SANG'S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s, 

SCHCENBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FARA- 
DAY. See Faraday. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 

Berzelius. 

14 Heiirietta Street, Covent Garden, Londoo, W.C. 
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SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assbtance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text Royal 8vo, cloth. 
3x. net. 

" The exercises described, when efficiendy used, will undoubtedly be of value 
in strengthenbg and developing the muscular system. The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent." — Physician and Surgeon, 

'* Well worthy of the attention of those who go in Icfc regular i^ysical train- 
ing as a means for the preservation of health, "-^c^/j/^mm. 

" A very sensible liltk treatise." — Glasgow Herald. 

SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from z to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every zo Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
Collie, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 

SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4J. Single 
Sheete: ETB, MOV, BDE, UJUJUJ, and Large Clock Sheet 
&/. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 4//. each. 

ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 

mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 

SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 

A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 
3^. 6a. net. 

SPENCER (W.G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. With 
a Prefece by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth, i j. 

A SYSTEM OF LUCID SHORTHAND. With a 

Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth, is. 

Z4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W^C. 
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STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. CanUb., D.P.H.) and S. R. 
CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict, I.M.S. PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA- 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 12^. 6d, net. 

TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 

IS. 

REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 

MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross and 
Taylor. 

THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M'GILL) and 
ANTON BREINL,M.U.Dr.,Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 4to. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (5 coloured) 
and 7 Charts. Price 7^. 6d, net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XX 11 1. Session 
1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth, dr. net. The earlier volumes of 
the New Series, L-XXII., are still obtainable. Price 6s. net each. 
Coinmemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 5 J. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part i, 40J. Part 2, 25^. 
Part 3, 30J. Part 4, 'js. 6ä. Vol XXXIX. Part i, 30J. Part 
2,195. Part3, 43J. Part4, 9J. Vol. XL. Part 1, 255. General 
Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of 
the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 410. ;^22, 5^. 6ä, Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Various volumes at various prices. 

VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the 40th, or Dr. Bremiker's Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. iGidrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 7s, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY-BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.RS.. etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as tUustrated by Andent Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modem Sava^^es. 

6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. i8x. 

" To anjr«»« who wishes to obuin a sacdnct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of thb 
copiprehensive volume."— /^wr. Brit, Archmolog, Assoc 

" The &ct that thb well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnolo^ts and archaeologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebur^ is to be congratulated on the new edition, wbidi 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people." — Seiend öcssi^. 

" It is necessary to compare the present vdume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth." — Knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER Published Quarterly. 
6d, net ; 2s. 2d, per annum post free. Nos. 1-3 ready. 

BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. A 

Record of the Women's Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crovm 8vo, 
cloth. 6s, 

See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ** Women under the Factory 

Acts." 

BROWN (ROBERT, Jiin., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hoil 
Prof. Max Müller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
^5,6d, 

RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 

PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., 
and other maps. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, iqjt. 6d, each. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 

Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. *is, 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James's 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42;. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, i vol., 
196 pp. 5j.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. Buckram. 
5^. net. Supplement III. 1904-5. $s, net. 

" The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The general 
level of accuracy in the printins; and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, ooth as a landmark 
in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.' 
—TAe Tmus, 

CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long myths taken 
down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians who knew no 
religion or language but their own, and many of whom had not seen 
a white man until they had attained years of maturity. With an 
elaborate Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo, cloth. lor. 6d, net 

DIETRICHSON (L.). MONUMENTA ORCADICA. The 

Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus' Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth. ;^3 net. 

ENGELHARDT (C). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 3 1 J. 6d, 

GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Fröbel's Method of Education. 2 vols, in i. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. 10^. 6d, 

HARRISON (A., D.Sc.). WOMEN^S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla- 
tion regulating the Labour of Women. 8vo. 3^. 

HENRY (JAMES). i£NEIDEA ; or, Critical, Ezegetical and 
/Esthetical Remarks on the ^neis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions. Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (i Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
£2^ 2s. net. 

HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from "All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men." Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 
boards. 2s. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. 
Vene Miniatures. Square i2mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2j. 

and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 

HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Qifford Allbutt Reprinted 
from the *' Contemporary Review." 8vo, cloth, ix. 6d. \ sewed, ix. 

JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author's Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, doth. 15 J. net 

KIEPERTS NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s, Strongly bound in cloth, fs, od, 

WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 

Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 70s, 

General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi sevi us^ue ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples : the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, E^ptians, Phcenicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s, 

General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24;. 

Wall-map of Ancient Latiom. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
r^onum tabula. For the study of liyy, Dionj^ius, etc. Scale 
1 : 125,000. With supplement : Environs of Rome. Scale 
I : 25,00a Mounted on rollers, varnished, i&r. 

Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Grsecise Antiause tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc Scale i : 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
24J. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s, 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Galliae Cisalpinse et Transalpin» cum parti- 
bus Britannise et Germanise tabula. For the study of Caesur, 
Justinian, Livy, Tadtus, etc. Scale i : 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers arid varnished. 24J. 
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KIBPBRT'S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD-Contd. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asise Minoris Antiquse 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished. 20X. 

LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF 
CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on the 
Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 Engravings. 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d, 

r MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modem History at the 
University of Leipzig). ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiflf wrapper, is, 

MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 

From the Earliest Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
4to, cloth. 21^. net. 

OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
University of Liverpool, Vols. I. -III. 8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
iQf. 6ä, 

PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 5j.net. 

ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of *' Creation Records," ** Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries," etc.). MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. i6j. 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7^. 6flf. 

"In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which they 
have been applied in the various trades." — Manchester Guardian, 

" More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem." — Political 
Science Quarterly, 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Su 

p. 31- 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See^. 31. 

! STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Su p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE'S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. &r. 

THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 

6s, 

OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol 

IV. Folio. 20S, net 

VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poema. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman. 
2s. 6d, 

VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Assistance of H. W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part i. Position of the Employer. 
Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 8vo, cloth, ix. net. 

WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. Fcap. 8vo, 
art linen, ^r. 6d. net. 

" This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task — the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, and the 
sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to criticise, 
but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it." — Spectator. 

" Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first timt."—Datfy Chronicle. 

" It b quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ' Life.' " — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religfion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, is, 6d, 
net Subscription, lox. per annum, post free. 



It will be a reflection on our theol<^cal and philosophiail students if they do not 
show full appreciation of a journal so admirably planned and so stronp;ly 
commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we have nothing but praise, 
the print being large and the margins ample. We have never with more sincerity 
wish^ well to a new undertaking ; and should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, 
' Hie Hibbert Journal ' must be of immense service to all serious and progressive 
sttidents of the subjects vrith which it deals." — Christian World. 

THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. Single numl^ers, ix. net; 
IS, 2d, post ftee. Issued half-yearly, January and July. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by Antoinette M. 
Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and 
October. Price is. Per annum, 4r. 6ä.^ post free. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, is, 6d, net. 
Subscription, 5^. per annum. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly, dr. net Yearly 
subscriptions, 37^-. 6^/., post free. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price y. 6ä, 
net. 7^. 6d, per annum, post free. 
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LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 
Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. Issued 
irregularly at various prices. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.-XII. already published at various prices. Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth RepDrt written by Members of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 8x. 6d, net. See p. 50. 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. Quarterly 
Journal. Numbers, 2J. net. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 50. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 
Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices. ^ 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 

ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceedings. 

Issued irregidarly at various prices. 

REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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